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ONE YEAR AGO, comparatively few car owners 
could get Quaker Tires. | Even now, despite in- 
creased facilities, the supply is limited, for Quakers 
are built slowly with all materials and every stage of 
the work rigidly inspected. 

AND THIS IS WHY, though widely distributed, 
you will find Quakers only on the cars of discrimi- 
nating buyers who realize, after costly experience, 
that comfort, reduction of car upkeep expense and 
increased mileage—rather than price—determine 
tire value. 

THE SATISFYING RESULTS and ultimate 
cost show that Quaker Tires are worthy of your 
best car, and are wonderfully economical on all sized 
machines. 


TO GIVE QUAKERS their distinctive quality, we 
use the best of fabrics, the finest rubber, the most 
modern method of making and the most skilled 
workmanship; then we add our secret and exclusive 
process of tempering the rubber to insure the exact 
degrees of hardness, toughness, elasticity, resiliency 
and tensile strength. 

THE TIRE OF THE FUTURE will be made of 
shock-absorbing rubber, but you can get it, now,— 
years in advance—in Quaker Tires. 

QUAKER MULTI-TUBE possess2s wonderful elas- 
ticity and increased tensile strength, because it, too, is 
made of tempered rubber. 


Look up the nearest Quaker Dealer or write to us for his 
name and location. Address Factory Order Office. 


QUAKER CITY RUBBER CO. ssncsisc: Philadelphia 


CHICAGO: 182 West Lake Street 


PITTSBURGH: 211 Wood Street 


NEW YORK: 207 Fulton Street 


The reputation of our Belting, Packings, Hose, Valves, etc., is world-wide. More than 30 years in the Mechanical Rubber Goods business. 
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EPUBLIC Motor Trucks are well named—for throughout the 
length and breadth of the Republic these “Nickel Steel’’ trucks 
are demonstrating the utmost in truck values in every line of 

service. In over 300 principal cities—in every State of the Union—in 
11 foreign countries—there are Republic dealers and service stations. 
The demand has multiplied our output ten times in two years, and 
has built the largest exclusive truck factory in the world. 


Four models: F—34-ton, $995, express body included. E—1-ton, $1275. 
A—2-ton, $1675. T—3-ton, $2550. 


Write for folder on model you are interested in. 


Republic Motor Truck Co., Dept. C, Alma, Michigan 
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sons or daughters will find on the following pages a comprehensive 
selection of the best American Private Schools and Colleges. These 
institutions offer facilities designed to meet various requirements. If any 
additional information or suggestions are desired, our readers are invited 
to correspond with The School Bureau of The Literary Digest. 
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invaluable historical records of the war. 


WAR- MAPS will be included in next week's issue 
Ttalian battle-lines, and a double-page map showing Asiatic Turkey, where the Russian and British invading forces are operating. 
can be followed closely on these maps, which are printed in two colors on special paper for permanent preservation as 
Orders should be placed Now to avoid disappointment. 
weeks, ata cost of $4,000, bul will be included in our next issue without extra charge. 
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OUR UNPREPAREDNESS REVEALED BY VILLA 


ILLA’S COLUMBUS RAID and its wake of events 
afford a startling revelation of this nation’s unpre- 
paredness to cope with a real military emergency, 
The 


unavoidable delay of a week before a few thousand troops were 


agree editorial observers in all sections of the country. 
equipped and prepared for their punitive expedition across the 
horder moves the Minneapolis Journal to remark that ‘‘the 
value of military preparedness has seldom been better illus- 
trated than by the Army’s failure to take the trail of Villa while 
it was hot’’; and a Missouri paper comments on the “humilia- 
tion’’ experienced by Americans when they see their Government 
‘literally fine-tooth-combing the nation, picking up a squad 
here, a troop there, and a squadron elsewhere, to muster suf- 
ficient men, not to fight an organized force, but merely to pursue 
a bandit and his followers.’’ ‘‘Down on the Mexican border 
has been staged a demonstration of what national unprepared- 
ness means,” says the Cleveland Plain Dealer, and the Detroit 
Free Press remarks that the United States is fortunate in finding 
out now rather than in a greater emergency that its military 
establishment ‘“‘is not prepared even for a fourth-class skirmish.” 
‘‘Suppose a first-class Power, instead of a Mexican bandit, had 
struck at the United States!’ exclaims the Kansas City Star. 
What have the advocates of unpreparedness to say in the light 
of this object-lesson? asks the Charleston News and Courier, 


which argues that ‘“‘the danger of war would not now exist, the 
raid on Columbus would not have taken place, an American ex- 
pedition would not now be taking the field against Villa, if we 
had had all this time enough of an army to guard adequately the 
part of our frontier that borders on Mexico.” 

Here are some of the evidences of unpreparedness which 
stir up the newspaper-critics and cause pained surprize in 
Congress. First, on the night of Villa’s raid two of the four 
machine guns turned against the marauders by the Thirteenth 
Cavalry jammed and were put out of commission after-a few 
shots. This was due, according to the War Department, to the 
“‘almost impossible’’ to 
load these guns properly. told, “‘the 
feed-strip has to be inserted in a narrow slot or guide,” and 


darkness of the night, which made it 
“In loading,” we are 
‘“‘if the strip is not inserted properly in this guide the gun will 
fire about five shots and will then jam.’’ What this explanation 
seems to indicate, remarks the New York Sun, is that the type of 
machine gun in use in the Army ‘‘ will answer the demands made 
on it between sun-up and sun-down, but that it is not to be 
depended on after twilight.’’ Other grave defects are alleged 
against this weapon by J. Grant Cramer in a letter to the New 
York Times: 

‘Tt stands so low that it is practically useless in brush and de- 
pressions of the soil; in short, almost anywhere except where 
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there is a long open stretch in front of the gun. A man has to 
lie prone to aim it. The tripod is so light that the gun jumps or 
hops about when fired rapidly. The mechanism often jams— 
a very serious defect. The gun is loaded with clips containing 
thirty cartridges. The clips sometimes give trouble, and, in 
any case, when the clip is empty, another one must be put in, 
and this tends to destroy the aim. Moreover, as thirty car- 











Copyrighted by the Internatiunal Film Service. 
“IT NEVER CAN HAPPEN AGAIN.” 
This amicable photograph of Pancho Villa and General Pershing 


was taken in the fall of 1914, after the triumph of the Constitution- 
alists over Huerta and before the split between Villa and Carranza. 


the American Army to-day is the most pathetic thing any na- 
tion ever knew or contemplated, and other nations know it very 
well, I assure you,”’ said Colonel Edwin F. Glenn, Chief of Staff 
for the Eastern Division of the Army, in a recent speech in New 
York. The New York Tribune quotes other army officers who 
say that ‘‘ there is no exaggeration or sensationalism in Colonel 
Glenn’s statement.’”’ One ‘‘high military authority” said to 
the Tribune representative: 


‘*Persons do not realize the length of the line we would be called 
upon to defend to prevent raiding-parties from attacking the 
border-towns and treating them far more terribly than Columbus 
was treated. The length of the Texas frontier is more than 
the distance from here to Chicago. Arizona, New Mexico, and 
California are as much again. 

“We talk of invading Mexico. With every regular in the 
United States concentrated on the border we could not defend 
it properly against attack, let alone inaugurate a pursuing or 
punitive expedition. 

‘“*Here is the United States, one of the great Powers of the 
world, unable to defend its territory against the aggression of one 
of the weakest nations. The Army is utterly inadequate for 
this task. No wonder Colonel Glenn spoke of it as a pathetic 
spectacle.” 


Only two months ago, the Boston Transcript reminds us, 


Major-General Leonard Wood testified as follows before the 
House Committee on Military Affairs: 


‘Hor three years we have been threatened with more or less 
serious difficulty on the border. Our infantry regiments there 
are now at about 46 per cent. of their war-strength, and if we 
had to send them to any foreign country we would send them 
with much less than half their full war-strength, with a cor- 
responding liability to disaster. We have only a handful of 
regiments, and our infantry on the border is only at about 
46 or 47 per cent. of its war-strength. One of our regiments at 
Panama is 600 men short. 

“The cavalry is maintained at about 75 per cent. of its full 
war-strength, and the field-artillery, altho we have only a few 
regiments, is maintained at about 77 per cent. of its full war- 
strength. It is a dangerous condition, and spells disaster. And 
it is a condition that exists altho the Army is well below the 
statutory limit in strength.” 


Moreover, declares The Transcript editorially, the expedition 














tridges can be fired in five seconds or less, much valuable time 
is consumed in loading and reaiming the gun. The cartridges 
should be on a belt.” 


Then after the pursuit of Villa was ordered, a week was con- 
sumed in equipping and getting ready for the march a force 
of less than 8,000 men. One of the things that caused this 
delay was the necessity of purchasing fifty-four motor-trucks. 
Another was the problem of assembling the men, horses, and 
supplies, and of replacing the men drawn from the border gar- 
risons so as not to leave the border undefended. As Chairman 
Chamberlain of the Military Committee informed his col- 
leagues in the Senate, “‘we have not enough soldiers, in fact, to 
handle the Mexican situation; we have only 30,000 men in the 
continental United States, and only half of them are available 
for Mexican service.”” And if the Mexican factions should unite 
against us, he went on to say, our few thousands would be con- 
fronted by an army of 50,000 seasoned veterans. Here Senator 
Smoot contributed the information that ‘‘Mexico to-day has 
more field-guns than the United States,” and Senator Borah 
declared that adequate preparedness for the Mexican crisis 
would have meant the ability to send 50,000 men into Mexico 
and still have 100,000 to guard the border. A Washington cor- 
respondent of the New York Evening Sun says that while the 
Army and Navy have 28 aeroplanes, only 8 are available for use 
along the border and in Mexico. These machines are to be used 
“‘as far as possible” in the pursuit of Villa. ‘The cold fact is that 














Photograph by the Paramount Picture Corporation 
Copyrighted by the American Press Association. 


THE GUNS THAT FAILED AT COLUMBUS. 
Complaints against this type of machine gun were made by 
Army officers at Vera Cruz two years ago. Some of its defects are 
enumerated in the accompanying article. 











we sent into Mexico ‘was in every essential military respect 
out of date,” if we take into consideration the lessons learned 
from eighteen months of war in Europe: 


“Tt is operating with the arms and apparatus of the period 
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RECRUITING FOR VILLA. 


before the European War. Broadly speaking, it is like what we 
should have done if we had attempted to fight the Civil War 
with flintloeck muskets. Nothing in our Army is up to date 
except the soldiers themselves. The condition in which they 
have been left, as a fighting organization, is a scandal and a 
disgrace to the American nation.”’ 


For this state of affairs, says the New York Army and Navy 
Journal, Congress is to blame: 


“‘Whose fault is it that the Army was obliged to advertise 
for fifty-four motor-trucks before it could venture across the 
frontier? The Army has asked for modern motor-driven supply- 
trains before this without avail. Whose fault is it that the 
regiments in the expedition are not up 


—Bradley in the Chicago Daily News. 


action on the preparedness- program. Another reason for 
thankfulness, many editors remark, is that this object-lesson has 
been bestowed upon us by Villa instead of by a more formidable 


foe. ‘‘When it has been a question of possible war with Japan, 


’ 


or at times of probable war with Germany,” remarks the New 
York Press, ‘“‘we have been regaled with such blithering idiocy 
as that if a thunderbolt like that should crash over our heads 
we could call for a million men and they would spring into the 
” War with Japan at this 


time, as Mr. Hearst’s New York American points out, would find 


field between sunrise and sunset. 


us with our fleet in the Atlantic and the Panama Canal closed. 
“And war with Japan,” declares this 





to war-strength and that the only way 
to fill them up is by drafting raw re-. 
cruits? Whose fault is it that the in- 
vading columns were halted for lack of 
equipment? 

‘‘Whose fault is it that the scattered 
squadrons and battalions of regimental 
units required days to assemble? Whose 
fault is it that there is not available an 
adequate supply of remounts to fill the 
gaps which active service will create? 
Whose fault is it that the Mexican Army 
has a more numerous artillery than ours? 
In fine, whose fault is it that Villa ever 
dared to raid across the boundary? 

“The plain truth is that if the Army 
had been prepared, as it has begged and 
urged Congress to make it prepared, 
there would be no Mexican problem on 
our hands, because Villa would not have 
dared to raid Columbus.” 


That.Congress itself was not blind to 
this aspect of the Mexican crisis may be 
inferred from the fact that it almost 
immediately passed a concurrent reso- 








militant journal, ‘‘is not only possible 
and probable, but it is inevitable.” 

And in secure and peace-loving Kan- 
sas the Wichita Eagle challenges the 
theory that preparedness leads to war, 
and declares its faith in America’s abili- 
ty to prepare for military emergencies 
without becoming militaristic: 


‘We are warned against prepared- 
ness because preparedness leads toJwar. 
But we’ve always been unprepared, and 
yet we’ve had our full share of war. 
We went to war with Great Britain in 
1775, tho we were utterly unprepared. 
Jefferson had made a fetish of unpre- 
paredness, yet that did not prevent us 
from going to war with England again 
in 1812. We invaded Mexico in 1847, 
in spite of the fact that we were un- 
prepared. Unprepared we went to war 
in 1861 to preserve the union and to de- 
stroy slavery. A nation had never been 
more utterly.unprepared than we when 








lution to for recruiting the 
Army to its full war-strength under the 
present law, while the House lost little 
time in passing, by a significant vote of 402 to 2, the Hay Bill, 
which provides for an army of 140,000 men. In'the Senate, 
Washington correspondents predict, this figure will be raised 
still higher. 

But, as the St. Louis Star remarks, it would be ‘‘ palpably im- 
possible” to use untrained troops in a military emergency. 
Hence the chief lesson that Mexico is driving home to us, says 
this St. Louis paper, is ‘the imperative need of a regular army 
reserve.” Several papers, among them the Chicago Herald, 
Baltimore American, and Buffalo News, seek consolation in the 
thought that the situation Villa has forced upon us is at least 
serving one excellent purpose in stimulating Congress to prompter 


provide 


’ 


“STEADY, NOW!” 
—Donahey in the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


we went to war with Spain in 1898; and 
our unpreparedness cost us far more 
lives than the Spaniards took. 

‘*And these are only our larger wars. 
With such pacifists as Wilson for President and Bryan for 
Secretary of State, we fought a little war at Vera Cruz, we in- 
tervened in Santo Domingo and Nicaragua. Since Bryan left 
the State Department, we have had war with Haiti, and are 
now at war with a part, at least, of the Mexican people. 

‘‘Nobody can estimate the number of men slain in these wars 
because of the inexperience of officers and men and because of our 
lack of knowledge of how to make war. In spite of our many 
wars we have not become a military nation. We have such 
faith in the American people as to believe they can be trained to 
take care of themselves in case of war without becoming warlike 
—provided, of course, that our military organization is kept 
absolutely democratic.” 


This “wail of unpreparedness,’’ however, does not greatly 
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IT’S SOME JOB TO GO INTO A DARK CELLAR FOR A MAN. 
—Ireland in the Columbus Dispatch. 




















WAS HE READY ? 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


DISTURBING EFFECT OF VILLA’S VISIT ON A QUIET OLD GENTLEMAN. 


impress the Chicago Public. In this weekly, which describes 
itself as “‘a journal of fundamental democracy,” we read: 


“The charge is made that we have never been ready for any 
war. But does this really signify much? Of all the countries 
at war in Europe, only one was thoroughly prepared. That 
country had spent its best thought and energy for a half-century 
in preparation for war. Not only was every known contingency 
provided for, but the time for the beginning of hostilities was 
chosen. Yet that country has not won the war. Do these 
preparationists know what they are talking about; or are they 
being victimized by the dealers in war-supplies?”’ 





FOR A GOVERNMENT ARMOR-PLANT 


SERIOUS HANDICAP to the Government in its program 
- for naval increase may be the result of Senator Tillman’s 
bill for the purchase or construction of an $11,000,000 
Government armor-plate plant, thinks the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger (Ind.). It argues that ‘‘at a moment when it is of vital 
importance to encourage private enterprise in all industries 
which have to do with the manufacture of munitions, it is 
suicidal to legislate in such a way as to destroy millions already 
invested in plants for the making of one of the most essential 
elements that go to the creation of naval preparedness.”” The 
Senate passed the bill by a vote of 58 to 23, and an unusual 
feature of the vote, according to a Washington correspondent 
of the New York Times (Ind. Dem.), is that it shows the Demo- 
crats solidly supporting the measure, helped by nine progressive 
Republicans. The Public Ledger fears that if the House is 
“‘stampeded into action” favorable to the bill and the Govern- 
ment embarks on the manufacture of armor-plate, then “‘one 
of the first effects will be the abandonment of one or perhaps 
all of the existing plants, none of which could hope to compete 
with a Government plant conducted without regard to costs and 
under no penalties for failure or delay.’”’ Moreover, this journal 
and others that oppose the bill claim that the offer of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Company to make armor for the United States at a 
lower price than has been paid by the Government for more 
than ten years “‘practically takes away the principal purpose 
which the promoters of the Government plant have had in 
view.”’ But there are “other and more formidable objections,” 
in the opinion of The Public Ledger, which observes: 


“The existing armor-plants are among the nation’s most 
valuable assets, and if they are driven out of existence by a 
Government plant, the increase of the Navy will be perhaps 
fatally delayed. It will take years to get a Government armor- 
mill into working order, in any event, and there is no assurance 
that the country would be the gainer even should the product 
be an acceptable one. On the contrary, it is certain that armor 
would be far more costly, not only by reason of the laws which 
limit working-hours in Government shops, but in the habitually 
slower rate of progress in Government operations as compared 
with those directed by private enterprise.” 

In direct contradiction is the opinion of the Colorado Springs 
Gazette (Prog.), which reminds us that the Government has been 
making army-rifies in its own arsenal since Civil-War times, 
that it has made naval and coast-defense guns, has built battle- 
ships and other war-craft, and “nobody has ever complained 
that it was stifling private industry.” Then this journal 
remarks: 

“Tt happens that in all probability the American Navy will 
be doubled or trebled in strength within the next decade. Con- 
gress is deferring action and delaying the work of increase; but 
just the same, whatever program may be finally adopted it will 
provide for new ships sufficient in number to consume more than 
the total output of the privately owned plate-foundries. The work 
of construction would be seriously delayed if the Navy depended 
upon them alone. 

““These conditions fully justify liberal appropriations for our 
Federal armor-plate factories. There will be enough work to 
keep all of them busy, and if is more than likely that the private 
concerns will have more work in the future than they have had 
in the past. It would be utterly foolish for Congress to allow 
a petty prejudice against the principle of public ownership to 
block legislation which is so important a part of the program of 
preparedness.” 

The Springfield Republican (Ind.) tells us that ‘‘at the last 
moment”’ the private companies have offered terms which 
“appear to demonstrate that the accusations of extortionate 
prices in the past were not without some basis in fact.’’ Noting, 
too, that the Bethlehem Company proposes a reduction of $30 
a ton ‘‘as a basis of negotiations if the Government will not erect 
a plant of its own,” this journal believes it will ‘‘occur to many 
people that the actual establishment of the Government plant 
might save money for the Navy, if it were never operated, 
inasmuch as it would furnish a potential competition capable 
of forcing down the price of the armor-plate made by the private 
manufacturer.” 
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AMERICAN VIEWS CF TIRPITZ’S EXIT 


HE POLICY OF FRIGHTFULNESS does not pay, ° 


and so Alfred von Tirpitz, ‘‘creator’’ and Grand-Admiral 

of the German Navy, suffers the fate of the ‘‘dropt”’ 
pilot. Thus, at. least, various editorial observers interpret his 
retirement as Minister of Marine, altho it is true that others 
augur from it no slightest change in the submarine policy of the 
Teutonic allies. Views of the foreign press are quoted on page 
892. The Philadelphia North American calls von Tirpitz “‘a 
veritable pillar of the Empire,” and reminds us that he has held 
office ‘‘longer than any other Imperial minister except Bis- 
marek.” But the tragedy of his career, in this journal’s esti- 
mation, is that ‘‘his}! monument will not be the splendid fleet 
which his genius fashioned, but the ruins of the law he destroyed 
and the memory of the helpless victims he sent to death.” 
Some journals call the Admiral’s resignation a victory for the 
diplomatic methods of the Washington Administration, and not 
a few see in it a triumph for ‘the German party that favors a 
conciliatory attitude toward the United States.” This would 
be the ‘‘natural interpretation of the event,” says the St. Louis 
Globe Democrat, ‘‘even if there were no advices to that effect 
from Germany.’”’ Many months back, this journal tells us, it 
hinted that some of the submarine ‘‘ mistakes’? might be ascribed 
to a clash of policy between the German Foreign Office and the 
Minister of Marine, and now it is gratified that the Kaiser seems 
to have thrown his influence actively on the side of Chancellor 
von Bethmann-Hollweg. The St. Louis Star also infers that 
the von Tirpitz plan of destruction without warning of all mer- 
chant-vessels trading with Great Britain, which was to go into 
effect March 1, has given way to the “milder policy” of the 
Kaiser and the Chancellor, and adds that this promises ‘“‘a 
settlement of the principle now at issue between Germany and 
the United States without a break in their technically friendly 
relations.”’ Echoing a conjecture occasionally heard, the New 
York Evening Sun observes that if the Kaiser hopes for an early 
peace he naturally wishes to ‘‘clear the sea of blood-stains so far 
as possible by checking a mode of warfare which has been 
languishing of late and promises only discredit for the future, 
without the gain which it brought at the start.’’ This journal 
recalls that the von Tirpitz policy was inaugurated February 
18, 1915. Since that date ‘‘a considerable fraction of the 
nierchant-fleets of Great Britain and France has been sent to 
the bottom with a disregard for the lives of non-combatants 
that has shocked the world.” We read then: 


’ 


“The question whether Germany has gained or lost by the 
U-boat war can be decided only according to the importance 
which may be attached to the rules of humanity in war. 

“The U-boats have benefited the German cause materially, 
tho not sufficiently to turn the tide of the war. In séven and 
one-half months up to the close of September they had sunk 343 
British ships with a total tonnage of 5,554,000. This havoc 
done to the shipping of a nation deriving most of its material 
from oversea not only reduced the available number of bottoms 
to transport the supplies for Britain’s war and sustenance, 
but it also raised to fabulous heights insurance and freight-rates 
for ocean-transport, forcing England to pay a cruel price for 
all that she imported. It likewise checked British commerce 
with foreign points of secondary importance, whence ship- 
service had to be withdrawn. The effect on France was similar 
to that on Britain and only less costly. 

*‘On the other hand, nothing done by Germany, outside of 
crimes in Belgium, aroused so much feeling as the slaughter of 
non-combatants, many of them women and children, sent down 
ruthlessly on the Lusitania and other ill-fated liners. That 
many of these unfortunates were neutrals, particularly Americans, 
did not serve to allay the deep and lasting indignation that 
Germany was arousing against herself.” 


But it is noticed by the Buffalo Express that while Wash- 
ington seems to suppose that the resignation of von Tirpitz 
‘‘means the downfall of the frightfulness party,’’ Berlin state- 
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ments are quite emphatic that there will be no change in policy, 
and this journal goes on to say: 


“There can be no question that the Emperor gave full ap- 
proval to the submarine warfare. The decoration of the officer 
who sank the Lusitania is evidence of that. This makes it 
probable that there will be no change in policy, or even that the 
submarines may be required to redouble their exertions and take 

















DROPPING THE PIRATE. 
—Carter in the New York Evening Sun. 


still greater risks in a desperate effort to frighten non-combatant 
and neutral shipping off the seas. Events will show.” 


Even less sanguine is the Washington Herald, which says 
that all the people of the United States have left to hope for is 
that the Allied navies will be able to clear the high seas of 
‘‘submarine pirates” or that the war will come to an end before 
many more American lives are sacrificed. The contention of this 
Government with the Governments of Germany and Austria- 
Hungary for the safety of traveling Americans or American 
seamen, we are told, ‘‘may well be regarded as a closed inci- 
dent.’”’ The Teutonic allies will continue to do as they please 
with the merchant-ships and non-combatants of belligerent and 
neutral nations alike—being restricted only by the war-ships 
of their enemies; and the most that ‘“‘strict accountability” 
can exact is one of half a dozen ready explanations, one as un- 
plausible as another, and the payment of indemnity in the end. 

While the Louisville Courier-Journal does not think the 
resignation of Admiral von Tirpitz forecasts a change in Ger- 
many’s submarine policy, at the same time it tells us that it is 
“susceptible of the view that Germany means to do every- 
thing within the limits of her policy, as announced February 2, 
to avoid a clash with the United States.” To this extent the 
change represents a victory for this country’s efforts to protect 
its citizens from death on the high seas, yet this journal also 
tells us that— 

‘**Tt can not be regarded as a complete victory for this country’s 
stand for humanity and international law. Complete adjust- 
ment of the Lusitania affair still is wanting, but the way is open 
and hope promises well for its satisfactory settlement. Beyond 
that this country must take its own stand as regards its citizens. 
The German policy as announced has no regard for that stand; 
but the execution of that policy, if the week’s developments are 
read aright, is to guard scrupulously against any challenge of 
it. This can mean only the ascertainment by Germany that 
no Americans are on board any defensively armed liner which 
she may mean to torpedo. On such precarious grounds rest 
the friendly relations between the two Governments.” 
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MR. BRANDEIS “ON TRIAL” 


‘T= ASTONISHING PROCEDURE of a Senate sub- 
committee in investigating the fitness of Mr. Louis 
Dembitz Brandeis for the United States Supreme Court 
before counsel representing the appointee and counsel repre- 
senting his critics inspires some Republican editorial observers 
to question whether President Wilson did not pick his man 
without due care and knowledge. Add to this the fact that 
six former presidents of the American Bar Association, among 
whom are ex-President Taft, Elihu Root, and Joseph H. Choate, 
state in a signed letter to the Senate Committee on the Judiciary 
that in view of “‘the reputation, character, and professional 
career” of Mr. Brandeis they feel it their “painful duty” to 
say that he is ‘‘not a fit person to be a member of the United 
States Supreme Court.” If Mr. Brandeis were to withdraw, 
observes the Boston Transcript (Ind. Rep.), he would ‘‘relieve 
the Senate of its predicament, for that body must perform a 
painful duty if it would avoid a reckless responsibility.”’ But 
the New York Globe (Rep.) rather scoffingly remarks that if 
Mr. Brandeis had been content to be ‘‘a corporation lawyer of 
the conventional type, his confirmation would not have been 
opposed as it has been opposed,” and it adds: ‘‘Mr. Brandeis 
is objectionable because he has offended against the spirit of 
legal Brahmanism and has placed his great abilities at the service 
of social reformers.”’ The specific allegations against him have 
broken down, we are told further by this journal, and the 
Springfield Republican (Ind.) claims that “‘ what has been testified 
in opposition practically boils down to an expression of want of 
confidence, without the revealment of professional misconduct 
likely to turn the scale against Mr. Brandeis.” 

Since the copious record of editorial opinion on the fitness of 
Mr. Brandeis published in Tue Lirerary Dicest for February 
12, the hearing on this question before the subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary has ‘‘assumed somewhat the 
nature of a trial,” to use the words of a Washington corre- 
spondent of the New York Herald (Ind.). Mr. Austen G. Fox, 
we read, represented his opponents, especially President A. 
Lawrence Lowell, of Harvard University, and the fifty-four 
Boston lawyers who filed a petition with the committee that 
the nomination be rejected. Mr. G. W. Anderson, United 
States District Attorney at Boston, conducted the proceedings 
in behalf of Mr. Brandeis. The sharp contrast of view on the 
legal character of the “‘people’s lawyer’”’ shines in the testimony 
of Mr. Moorfield Storey and Mr. Sherman L. Whipple, who are 
named by a Washington correspondent of the Boston Herald 
(Ind. Rep.) as “‘two of Boston’s most eminent lawyers.”” Mr. 
Storey is reported as stating that at the Boston bar Mr. Brandeis 
has the reputation of being ‘‘a very capable, very energetic 
man; and if necessary to advance his objects, he is not scrupulous 
as to his methods, nor is he to be trusted.”” But Mr. Whipple 
testified that in his belief the opponents of Mr. Brandeis ‘‘mis- 
judged”’ him, and is reported as adding: 

“Tf he had been different, had not so held aloof, had mingled 
more with the bar, discust doubtful points with other lawyers, 
they would not have misjudged him. He is aloof, intensely 
centered in carrying out his own ideas, which I believe are pure 
and high-minded.” 


This is a ‘‘reasonable’”’ and ‘“‘a human interpretation” in the 
judgment of the New York Evening Post (Ind.), but ‘it does 
not prove his fitness for the Supreme Court.’ This journal 
considers that the testimony before the subeommittee is in 
extent ‘“‘unprecedented”’:in the case of a man named for this 
tribunal, and it seeks to find a fair verdict on it all. Some of the 
charges against Mr. Brandeis have either been disposed of, or 
made negligible, and among these. are ‘‘the Warren case, the 
Harriman proxies, the Equitable case, and some other minor 
ones.”’ But the one attack that from the first appeared the most 


formidable, according to The Evening Post, is based on his former 
connection with the United Shoe Machinery Company, of 
Boston, and is strengthened by the evidence given. Despite 
the justification attempted by Mr. Brandeis and the defense 
set up by his friends, it is impossible to study his record in this 
ease, says The Post, without concluding that ‘‘his course was 
not only in clear violation of professional ethics, but was marked 
by a shiftiness and lack of moral delicacy which are hurtful to 
his reputation.”” The president of the Shoe Machinery Company, 
Mr. Sidney W. Winslow, accused Mr. Brandeis before the 
investigating committee of ‘‘unprofessional conduct and of 
It appears that 


” 


eonduct not becoming an honorable man. 
Mr. Brandeis resigned as a director of the company in 1906, 
on the ground that he felt he ought not to hold office as director 
in any company for which he acted as attorney. Mr. Winslow 
is reported to have testified as follows: 

‘Never during his connection with the company did he express 
disapproval of any of their acts, methods, or policy. On the 
contrary, the company’s methods of conducting business met 
with his full approval. 

“T believe that Mr. Brandeis has, at the instance of new 
clients, attacked as illegal and criminal the very acts and system 
of business in which he participated, which he assisted to create, 
and which he advised were legal, and he has persistently sought to 
injure our business. 

“In so doing, his knowledge of our leases and business, acquired 
while acting as our director and counsel, has naturally been 
of value. 

*‘Owing to his long-extended connection with our company as 
director and counsel, and his acquaintance with our affairs, 
Mr. Brandeis’ statements as to our methods and business have 
naturally carried an authority which would not otherwise have 
been accorded them. An honorable man, when acting for other 
clients, would, in those cireumstances, have been scrupulously 
careful that any statements made by him were truthful. 

‘‘Mr. Brandeis has made false and misleading statements as 
to our acts and business, both to committees of Congress and 
elsewhere.” 


The charges against Mr. Brandeis in the Warren will case 
“did not pan out” before the committee. So we are told by a 
Washington correspondent of the New York World (Dem.), 
who sketches them briefly as follows: ‘‘That he advanced the 
interests of his first law partner, Samuel D. Warren, Jr., to the 
detriment of the interests of Edward Warren and other children 
of Samuel D. Warren, Sr., who left at his death a paper-making 
property valued at several million dollars.” 

Another charge is founded upon the part taken by Mr. Brandeis 
in the 5 per cent. rate-case before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the spring of 1914. The accusations were made 
by Clifford Thorne, chairman of the State Board of Railroad 
Commissioners of Iowa, who on the occasion stated represented 
eight Western States and various shipping-interests of large 
membership. Mr. Brandeis was special counsel for the Com- 
mission, and Mr. Thorne charged, as we read in a Washington 
dispatch to the New York Times (Ind. Dem.), that Mr. Brandeis 
“threw away the case for the shippers by admitting in his last 
speech that the railroads needed additional revenue.” Mr. 
Thorne’s testimony was offset by that of two witnesses who had 
represented shipping-interests in the rate-case, we read further, 
“both of whom thought Mr. Brandeis’s part in the matter per- 
fectly consistent and justified.” 

Another charge against Mr. Brandeis, the Times correspondent 
informs us, was made under oath by Mr. Moorfield Storey, 
of Boston, mentioned above. The assertion is that long 
before Mr. Brandeis began his campaign against the New 
Haven Railroad, he brought suits which led to the wrecking 
of the New York & New England road and its acquisition 
by the New Haven. In the suits against the New England 
road, we read, Mr. Brandeis claimed to act for a Boston liquor- 
dealer named Goldsmith, a small stockholder in that company. 
But in the trial of the New Haven directors, Mr. Storey is 
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reported as testifying, it came out that the New Haven Company 
had paid Goldsmith $27,000 ‘‘for expenses,’ and in a subse- 
quent dispute over the use of Goldsmith’s name the New Haven 
settled by paying $10,000 additional. 

Mr. Storey also stated that a New York lawyer, William J. 
Kelly, appeared to be behind the suits brought by Mr. Brandeis 
in the name of Goldsmith against the New York & New England 
road. Mr.|Kelly, now a Justice of the Supreme Court of Brooklyn, 
but at the time of the suits counsel for the late Austin Corbin, 
president of the road, denied in a press-interview any irregularity 
in the employment of Mr. Brandeis as trial attorney in litigation 
that ‘‘grew out of a dispute in the directorate.”’ If the road 
was wrecked “‘it was incidental to this litigation,’’ and he added 
that all these matters were “brought out at the recent in- 
vestigation of the New Haven road.” 

Among additional charges noted by a Washington corre- 
spondent of the New York Herald (Ind.), and others, is one that 
concerns the efforts of Mr. Brandeis’s firm to “aid the late 
E. H. Harriman to obtain control of the Illinois Central Railroad, 
which through various proceedings led up to the Union Pacific 
and Southern Pacific merger which the Supreme Court held to 
be in violation of the antitrust law.”” We read then that in the 

tillette-razor case ‘‘an effort is made to show that Mr. Brandeis 

‘worked both sides of the street’ in that he appeared for certain 
stockholders who made complaint against the conduct of the 
affairs of the company, and also for Mr. Gillette, the founder 
and principal owner of the company, who, as one of its officers, 
was made defendant in the action against the concern.” 

Another charge is based on the assertion that Mr. Brandeis, 
“after having appeared for an organization of policyholders in 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, and later in a public ad- 
dress charged the officers of the Society with dishonesty and 
fraud, contested through his law firm a'proceeding setting forth 
the very accusations which Mr. Brandeis had made against the 
Equitable.”” In the Lennox matter the Supreme Court ap- 
pointee is charged in a bankruptcy case, Washington dispatches 
inform us, with having represented some of the creditors as well 
as the bankrupt firm. In Mr. Brandeis’s defense a witness 
testified, among other things, that during the panic of 1907, when 
these bankruptcy proceedings took place, “‘conferences between 
creditors and debtors with attorneys for the purpose of settling 
involved business-affairs were common.”’ It was stated also 
that, in the case of this creditor, Mr. Brandeis had received no 
money nor had he submitted any bill. 

Then as a basis for the charges against Mr. Brandeis’s candor, 
evidence was given to show that when he was supposed to be 
the lawyer retained by L. R. Glavis in the Ballinger-Pinchot 
investigation he was really retained and paid by Collier’s Weekly. 
Furthermore, in the fight before the. Massachusetts Legislature 
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in 1905, on the consolidation of the Boston gas companies, Mr. 
Brandeis was accused of aiding the companies instead of fighting 
them. The National Anti-Saloon League has also protested 
against the confirmation of Mr. Brandeis’s appointment, charging 
that in 1891 he was employed as “legislative counsel” by the 
Massachusetts Protective Liquor Dealers’ Association and by the 
New England Brewers’ Association to work against restrictive 
legislation aimed at the liquor-traffic. 

But of all the objections made, the one attracting most at- 
tention, perhaps, is founded on his relations with the United Shoe 
Machinery Company, of Boston, which is recorded above. Of 
this matter the Philadelphia North American (Prog.) observes: 

**He was attorney for a corporation; becoming persuaded that 
its policy was lawless, he severed the connection; several years 
later he undertook, as a public duty and at his own expense, to 
force the company to obey the law. 

“To his critics this showed an appalling lack of ‘propriety’ 
and ‘loyalty.’ The reason is that it is a general practise among 
eminent attorneys of this class to-accept corporation retainers, 
for which they render no service except a refusal thereafter to 
represent the public against those concerns. Following a code 
of ethics which justifies that kind of professional seduction, they 
are, of course, unable to fathom the Brandeis habit of mind. 
They are quite incapable of understanding his view of the true 
function of the lawyer.” 

‘*Boston’s objection to Brandeis,” as it looks to the New York 
World (Dem.), results from the fact that he is “not a favorite 
in the inner circles of Bostonian culture, banking, and invest- 
ment,” for, “‘both as a lawyer and a man, he has made them 
uneasy.”” This journal considers that Mr. Brandeis is ‘“‘en- 
titled to a favorable report without further delay,” and the 
Wichita Eagle (Rep.) tells us that— 

“The people seem not to have been swerved from their belief 
in Mr. Brandeis. They realize that there isn’t a man in the 
United States against whom just the sort of testimony could 
not be introduced that was produced against Mr. Brandeis. 
And they know that, whatever his corporation-connections in 
the past, it is not because of that that the corporations are now 
opposing him, but because for years he has served the public 
against the corporations.” 

One of the strongest opponents of Mr. Brandeis is the New 
York Commercial and Financial Chronicle, 
he is favored by the labor-union element as being their ‘‘repre- 
sentative” and 
Court is ‘‘the tribunal of last resort,’ it adds: 


which notes that 


’ “ ” 


advocate,” and, recalling that the Supreme 


“Tt is humanly fallible, but it should be kept calm, lofty, and 
strict. One is not a majority of nine; but one designation of a 
lowered quality will pave the way for repeating that error. If 
the highest court should be ‘representative’ of this or that class 
or trend or theory which may become dominant or large as times 
change, then the judges should be named at the primaries and 
their life-tenure is obstructive and wrong.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 


VILLA may have taken the grin out of gringo, but he left the go.— 
Columbia State. 

PERHAPS Carranza is afraid there may be some barbers in the punitive 
expedition.—Cleveland Leader. 

No wonder the Chinese war-reports breathe of victory. General Lung is 
in command.—Pittsburg Gazette-Times. 

THE situation in Mexico is indeed critical. The races at Juarez were 
called off yesterday.—New York World. 

GERMANY finds it hard to discover what Congress is driving at. So 
does everybody else.—Chicago Daily News. 

WE don’t want the hyphen in America, but a dash in Mexico is just 
about right.—Philadelphia North American. 

SomMEBODY has suggested Mr. Ford for the Presidency. Is there no 
stopping these Ford jokes?—Nashville Southern Lumberman. 

GERMANY’s declaration of war on Portugal finds the latter with a large 
stock of German ships on hand to be used as targets for the submarines. 
—Chicago Herald. 

WHILE the Senate spilled the Gore, 
The House torpedoed McLemore. 
—Pittsburg Gazette- Times 


Nosopy rises to complain that Tirpitz was sunk without warning.— 
New York World. 

THE question is whether there remains “‘something of the heroic’’ in 
the Perkins check-book.—Columbia State. 

AND did you ever stop to think what would have happened if Noah had 
been against preparedness?—ZIJndianapolis Star. 

OvR prohibition brethren are less active than formerly in pointing out 
that Francisco Villa never indulges.—Columbia State. 


SEVENTY-FIVE million pairs of American shoes are in use by the armies 
in Europe. Here's where our soles will be sorely tried.— Nashville Southern 
Lumberman. 

THE American Consul-General at Berlin reports that Germany has no 
starving babies. So there’s another disappointment for the Allies.— 
Buffalo Enquirer. 

THE map-makers certainly are a lucky bunch. Just when they've 
covered all the European field, along comes a popular demand for maps of 
Mexico.—Philadelphia North American. 

Tue House having authorized an increase of 20,000 in the Army, all 
that is necessary now is to find 20,000 men willing to give up wages of $5 
a day for $16 per month.—Bosion Transcript. 
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experts tell us, in the battles incident to the siege of 
Verdun. At the moment of writing, the struggle seems 
to be a pretty even draw, but the end is not yet. Both sides 
show the greatest confidence in the fight, and. the French papers 
are as certain that victory will ultimately be theirs as the German 


‘ CLIMAX OF THE WAR has come, so the military 


papers are persuaded that this finest of 
the fortresses of France will fall before 
the determined assaults of the Kaiser’s 
Army that no fort has, as yet, stopt. 
Both sides recognize that this is the su- 
preme moment of the war, and Major 
Moraht, in the Berliner Tageblatt, tells us 
that Verdun is only an incident in the 
German offensive which is to secure thé 
final “‘decision.””’ He writes: 


“For many months I have pointed 
out the importance of Verdun. to the 
whole of our line on the Western front. 
Anxiety is at the moment filling the 
minds of the leaders of the French Army, 
for, besides this attack, they have had 
to meet others that have resulted in 
tactical advantages to us. The Anglo- 
French papers have for months been 
plagued with doubt as to whether and 
where we might attack. They had in 
mind the so-called ‘decisive’ offensive 
in the West. . . . What the enemy has 
just experienced at Verdun is perhaps 
only a foretaste of what is tofollow. We 
must leave it to the cleverness of the 
enemy to find for themselves the solution 
of this riddle.” 


The Frankfurter Zeitung sees peace 
hovering behind the walls of Verdun 
when it writes: 


“The last few days will perhaps have 
lifted the fog in the capitals of the En- 
tente. It was regarded as a doctrine 
that Germany was condemned to inac- 
tion, at any rate in the West. Our 
Army leaders, after careful and noiseless 
preparation, have now smashed with one 
blow all the speculations hatched during 
the winter months. By attacking vic- 
toriously—apparently contrary to all ex- 
pectation—at a point at which the enemy 
thought he was strongest, they have 
proved once again that all the mathemat- 
ics and the calculations of the Entente 
have still failed to find the true measure 
of German strength, efficiency, and 


“And now, when we have declared 
before all the world our readiness for 
peace, they say to us that there can be 
no peace with Germany until she lies 
conquered on the ground. The German 
answer thunders with its savage melody 
in the ears of our enemies. It is—Ver- 
dun! . . . Germany ean not be beaten, 
and nothing now remains but for the 
Allies to seek an arrangement with her. 
The sooner they reach this belief the 
better it will be for peace and humanity.” 


In France the confidence of the nation 


VERDUN 




















Copyrighted by Underwood and Underwood. 
HE HOLDS VERDUN. 


Ready, before the war broke out, to retire 
‘from the Army as colonel, General Petain in 
active service is now one of the stheroes of 
France. He has held Verdun in the face of 
the most determined assault in history. 








has found expression in the voice of Mr. Alexandre Ribot, the 
veteran Minister of Finance, who, having Verdun before his 
eyes, told the Chamber of Deputies: 

‘We have reached the decisive hour. We can say without 


exaggeration, without illusion, and without vain optimism, that 
we now see the end of this horrible war.” 


Still more significant to the American 
reader are the words of a high official at 
the French War Office, who is quoted in 
the cable-dispatches as saying: 


“The offensive before Verdun is crum- 
bling. The check is an immense disaster 
for Germany. It is the Gettysburg of 
the Great War. Henceforth Germany 
will be on the defensive. Verdun marks 
the turning-point.”’ 


While the utmost optimism is found 
in the French press, the Paris papers 
are by no means blind to the difficulties 
that are yet to be faced; for example, 
Colonel Rousset, writing in the Petit 
Parisien, says: 


“In truth, I have no illusions about 
the difficulty of the task that remains to 
be accomplished. The enemy knows 
too well the value of Verdun not to 
make the most desperate and exhaustive 
efforts for its conquest. In short, one 
must not hide the fact that it would be 
a masterly advantage for him. . . . We 
shall oppose to his violence an equal 
degree of firmness without allowing our- 
selves to be alarmed by his threats, which 
are in reality not so very frightful.”’ 


The Gaulois expects attacks at other 
points in the line, and observes: 


“Tt is even possible that a diversion 
may take place at some other part of 
the Western front selected by the enemy 
for a shock-attack at a point where he 
thinks our forces, both in infantry and 
artillery, will offer less resistance, the 
‘density’ of our troops concentrated in 
the Verdun region having had the effect 
—in his opinion—of weakening other 
positions on our front.” 


The conviction that the Verdun thrust 
has failed is exprest by Mr. Pichon in 
the Petit Journal, but he expects re- 
newed attacks: 


“The affair is certainly not at an 
end, and it is only weeks hence that we 
shall be able to appreciate it at its proper 
value. From now on, however, we can 
say, whatever may happen, that the Ger- 
man blow has failed.”’ 


London, too, expects great develop- 
ments, and The Times writes: 


“However long hostilities may last, 
and whatever transformations may ensue, 
Germany can never strike in the West, 
or anywhere else, in greater strength 

La a 
than she can put forth to-day. The 
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Allies, on the other hand, tho far stronger than they were a 
year ago, are still possest of unutilized reserves of strength. 
If Germany fails now, the die is cast for her forever. She will 
know that she is beaten, and so will every watching neutral 
nation. Should the great struggle before Verdun be extended 
to other points on the Western front, the greatest moment 
of the greatest war in history will therefore have been reached. 
In the presence of such immense possibilities, all lesser questions 
and controversies temporarily fade from view. Our military 
correspondent plainly thinks that vital moments are at hand. 
He is even disposed to believe that Germany may stake her 
fortunes at sea as well as on land, throw all her fighting-resources 
into the balance, and either wrest victory from the Allies or 
suffer a defeat without precedent. Such a course would accord 
with the modern German temperament.” 


But the reason that underlies this attack and why it was 
made at this precise moment is nowhere discust until we come 
to The Spectator, which tells us that— 


“The reasons why the German attack should not only begin 
at Verdun but should begin now are plain. Germany must do 
something to win the war, and must do it promptly. As she 
found last year, time goes at a gallop for armies in the field. 
What makes the need for immediate action the more imperative 
is the belief in Germany, probably well founded, that directly 
the ground is dry enough for us and the French to advance we 
shall advance, and advance in immense strength. But the 
Germans are, above all things, believers in the attack. There- 
fore there could be nothing more natural for them than a deter- 
mination to anticipate us in this respect.” 

The Spectator is convinced that the crucial moment of the 
war has come and that the German Army will put forth its 
mightiest effort: 

“Tt is obvious that the Germans can not break off the en- 
counter and sit still. After such a beginning as Verdun they 
must go on, and go on in ‘a blacker, incessanter line’ than ever, 
till either they are victorious or they fail completely. We have 
hazarded the suggestion that, finding Verdun too strong, the 


Yser too muddy, and the east of the salient and the portion 
of the line nearest Paris too well held, the Germans in their 
brutal and logical way will determine to break through Switzer- 
land and effect a surprize-attack on the French. ...... 

“In any case, the immediate situation must be one for deep 
anxiety. The German failure, or, to be perfectly accurate, 
temporary failure, at Verdun is a good beginning for us, but it is 
by no means the last word in the German offensive. The 
last pull on the rope is always the worst, and may cut your 
hands to the very bone. It has not come yet, but it is coming. 
Let us make no mistake about that.” 





INDIA’S PRINCES IN WAR—What the devotion of the 


ruling princes of India to the British raj means to them is viv- 
idly told by Saint Nihil Singh in the London Observer, where 
he writes: 


“Only those who know of the sumptuous arrangements 
that exist in the rajas’ palaces to insure their comfort can 
appreciate the depth of devotion to the British cause that 
impels them to bear the hardships of campaign-life. At home 
they have large and commodious paiaces, with scores of at- 
tendants, generations of whose ancestors have served the 
rajas, and who perform every possible function for their 
masters, even in some instances to the point of cutting away the 
meat from the bone or placing a spoonful of rice in the ruler’s 
mouth. Even the most important raja at the front has to share 
his small room with another, and must content himself with a 
single attendant, who must simultaneously serve as private 
secretary, aide-de-camp, major-domo, and valet. So anxious 
have some cadets been to come to the front that they have put 
aside their pride of race and volunteered to serve as hostlers, 
if that position would enable them to get into the fight. It is 
characteristic of the culture of these personages that the hard- 
ship that they have felt the most has been the necessity of going 
without their customary baths. Privations, however, have no 
terrors for India’s fighters, be they rajas or commoners. Indeed, 
one of the most distinguishing traits of character of many of the 
Indian rulers is their ability to inure themselves to hardships.” 
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TIRPITZ 


MPENETRABLE MYSTERY surrounds the departure of 
I Grand-Admiral von Tirpitz from the German Admiralty. 

Officially we are told that the Admiral has resigned from 
the Ministry of Marine ‘‘because of ill-health,’’ but the Ham- 
burger Fremdenblatt frankly states that the malady from which 
the Admiral is suffering is a “political illness.’”’ However that 
may be, few appear to doubt that his departure is the result 
of a serious Cabinet crisis in Germany. On this point we find 
the premier organs of England and Germany in entire accord 
for the first time since August 1, 1914, for the Kélnische Zeitung 
remarks that the Admiral’s resig- 


Grand Admiral’s fall is due to the influence of those opposed 
to his policy of ‘‘frightfulness,”’ and his story runs: 


“The resignation of Grand-Admiral von Tirpitz was finally 
brought about, according to the newspapers, by Albert Ballin 
{head of the Hamburg-American Line], who still is opposed to 
many features of the submarine-policy. Herr Ballin has the 
Kaiser’s ear and is said to have warned the Emperor and the 
Imperial Chancellor, Dr. von Bethmann - Hollweg, that the 
result of the useless destruction of merchant-ships would be 
the seizure of German vessels not only by Portugal but by other 
neutrals. 

“Herr Ballin also warned them that Germany’s last sheet- 
anchor after the war, namely, South America, is breaking 
away, and that further conflict 
with the United States on the 





nation “‘signalizes the first serious 
crisis in Germany since the war 
began,”” and goes on to note 
the ministerial upheavals in 
enemy countries during the cor- 
responding period. The London 
Times agrees it is “‘by far the 
most important and interesting 
event which has happened in the 
internal politics of Germany since 
the outbreak of the war.” 

The German papers are ob- 
viously puzzled; they do not seem 
to know what to make of the 
situation, and frankly confess it. 
The Berlin Tdgelische Rundschau 
regrets that it can not comment 
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subject of the defensive arming 
of merchantmen would finally 
isolate Germany. 

a ‘‘His arguments were support- 
/ Zz ed by the vote in the American 
Congress and the rapid fall of 
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general agreement in the papers, 
both German and foreign, that 
the fall of Admiral von Tirpitz 
is but the prelude to a sweeping 
change in the personnel of the 
German Government. Two Ber- 
lin papers, quite different in 
character, but both singularly 
well informed—the Vorwdrts and 
the Vossische Zeitung—state that 








on the Admiral’s resignation, 
and remarks that the story can 
only be told after the war. The 
Berliner Abend post, without men- 
tioning the Admiral’s name, makes its opinion clear enough 
by printing a long leading article on the life of Themistocles, 
his creation of the Athenian fleet, and his banishment by his 
ungrateful fellow citizens after he had saved his country. The 
Berlin Morgenpost concludes a detailed study of the Admiral’s 
life by saying: 


“‘There will be universal regret that circumstances made the 
retirement of the Grand Admiral necessary. The reasons for 
this, and the inner relations of affairs with one another, can 
not be discust now, but it will be regretted that there was no 
other way out.” 


On one subject, however, the voice of the press is distinctly 
clear. Led by the Kélnische Zeitung, the chief organs in Ger- 
many insist that the departure of von Tirpitz will in no way 
affect the vigorous prosecution of submarine-warfare under its 
present conditions. This unanimity, backed by official assur- 
ances, is suggestive when we turn to non-German papers, where 
we find a belief that Admiral von Tirpitz’s resolution to pursue 
this mode of warfare, despite American protests, is accountable 
for his disappearance from the political stage. This view is 
confirmed by the statements of the Neue Zurcher Zeitung, 
a Swiss organ often used by the German authorities to test 
foreign opinion. The Zurich paper ‘“‘believes’”’ that under 
Admiral Eduard von Capelle “there will be a considerable 
modification of submarine-warfare.”” The views of another 
Swiss organ, the Basler Nachrichten, tend in this direction 
when it says: 


“The threatened trade-war after the war is such a serious 
prospect that the maintenance of the last oversea market, 
America, is sufficiently important to outweigh the advantages 
of the ruthless pursuance of the submarine-campaign.” 


We find the same idea in the mind of the Bern correspondent 
of the London Daily Mail, who telegraphs to his paner that the 


THE SCAPEGOAT. 
— Westminster Gazette (London). 


the break-up of the political truce 
in the Reichstag is inevitable, and 
vaguely hint that others will find 
their health precarious. The London Daily Express states 
that von Tirpitz tried his strength against the Imperial 
Chancellor, Dr. Bethmann-Hollweg, and lost, but that the 
Chancellor himself will have to make way, in a few days, for 


Prince von Biilow, his predecessor. 





WORLD-DEPENDENCE ON GERMANY—Undismayed by 
the threats of economic retaliation after the war that are found 
so frequently in the press of the Allies, the German papers 
confidently assert that such retaliation is impossible because 
the world depends on Germany for certain indispensable products 
which she alone can supply. Thus the Kélnische Zeitung says: 

‘‘Germany possesses products to the value of many thousands 
of millions which the world can not do without—dyes, chemicals, 
drugs, electrotechnical apparatus, machinery, and leather goods, 
besides raw materials. . . . Germany is determined that the 
war shall not damage her peaceful labor. She must exploit her 
victories ruthlessly and, incidentally, procure solidarity among 
the Central European Powers. Then Germany will be economi- 
eally invincible.” 

The Berlin Lokal Anzeiger discusses these Allied threats at 
some length, and, after declaring that it is impossible to defeat 
Germany economically, remarks: 


“The Allies have forgotten the small question whether the 
statesmen who are forging all these wonderful schemes to-day 
will still have a voice in the matter when the conditions of future 
trade-policy are established.” 


The views of the Frankfurter Zeitung run: 


‘These threats contain no terrors. Every one of the nations is 
interested in commercial treaties with Germany much to the 
same extent as Germany herself. A treaty of commerce is not 
one-sided, but is concluded in a spirit of sacred egoism. If at 
the end of the war England has not made her allies entirely 
helots economically, they will be bound in their own interests to 
seek economic and commercial relations with Germany.” 
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THE PLIGHT OF POLAND 


OLAND IS STARVING, we are told, and the Manchester 
Pp Guardian says: ‘‘It has long been known that the distress 

and misery in Poland are more terrible, if that were pos- 
sible, than those experienced even by Belgium herself.”” Mr. 
Asquith, the Premier of Great Britain, has brought a terrible 
charge against Germany when he asserts that ‘‘the present 
shortage is due to the systematic confiscation and export of 
native stocks by the occupying armies,” and that “notwith- 
standing the deplorable condition of the country to-day this 
process of spoliation still continues.’ Official notice has been 
taken of Mr. Asquith’s charges 
by the German Government, 
and it deals with them in the 
official Norddeutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung, which says: 





“The statements of the Prime 
Minister are probably based on 
the article from a member of the 
Polish Independence party which 
was published in the London 
Times in November last. The 
actual basis of its assertions is 
the system adopted with regard 
to grain by the German Ad- 
ministration owing to the back- 
ward condition of the country 
in the matter of railroads and 
mills. . . . The Polish mills are 
not adapted to deal with wet 
grain, and most of the harvest 
of 1915 was gathered in Poland 
under very unfavorable condi- 
tions. ...It can be proved 
by documentary evidence that 
the quantity of grain carried to 
the German mills near the Po- 
lish frontier is not larger than 
the amount reimported in the 
shape of flour.” 





The London Times comes to the 
defense of the British Premier’s 
statements and tells us that— 


Tn the parts of Russian Po- 
land under German occupation 
a monopoly of trading in grain 
(over and above the amount 
consumed in the district where 
it has been grown) has been conferred upon the German ‘Im- 
port Company.’ There are strong indications that the system 
of taking the Polish grain to German flour-mills has really 
been adopted as a way to ruin the Polish milling industry, 
as a means of extorting money from the starving population of 
Poland, and, finally, as the most expedient method of concealing 
the withdrawal of food from the country.” 


In support of such charges, the British press cite a report 
appearing in the Novy Kuryer Lodzki, a paper published under 
the German censorship. It says: 


“At a meeting of the Town Council of Lodz, Mr. Winnicki, 
a Polish councilor, inquired why the German ‘Import Com- 
pany’ pays $3.75 for 1 ewt. of rye when it buys it in the marts 
of Russian Poland under German occupation, but charges 
at Lodz $11.50 for a bag of ‘war-flour,’ altho it contains hardly 
40 per cent. of the 1 ewt. of rye. In answer to Mr. Winnicki’s 
question, the senior burgomaster, Herr Schoppen [an official 
appointed by the German Administration], answered that the 
inhabitants of Lodz were certainly being unfairly treated in 
that matter, but that he could do nothing to reduce prices, 
since the prices at which the ‘Import Company (Limited)’ 
bought grain in Russian Poland, as well as the prices it charged 
for grain at Lodz and elsewhere, had been fixt by Field-Marshal 
von Hindenburg, Supreme Commander in the East, and could 
not, therefore, be changed by the town administration.” 


A letter from Wloclawek, in northwestern Poland, appears in 


“Poor fellow ! 





GERMANY PITIES THE POLES, 


“Oh, we're used to it, sir, we're used to it.” 
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‘ 
the Kuryer Lwgwski, a paper published in Lemberg under Aus- 
trian censorship, and it gives a curious picture of conditions: 


“The losses caused by the war in our district are extremely 
small. The district of Kujawy and the country round Kutno 
give the impression of a well-stocked larder. . Agriculture would 
pay very well were it not for the German ‘Import Company,’ 
which lowers the price of grain and raises the price of flour in 
the towns. For this reason grain is considerably cheaper under 
German occupation, but flour is dearer than in the districts 
occupied by the Austrians. 

“The districts of Kujawy and Kutno are the center of our 
agricultural industry. This branch of industry has suffered less 
than others by the war. But the German authorities are trying 
to limit the production of sugar, 
starch, chicory, and prefer to ex- 
port raw materials such as beet- 
root, potatoes, grain, ete.” 


The German case was perhaps 
not strengthened by the words 
of General von Wandel in the 
course of a debate in the Reichs- 
tag on January 15 last, but it 
should be that his re- 
marks do not necessarily apply 
to Poland. The General, who 
is the Prussian Deputy Minister 
of War, said: 


noted 


“We owe it in great part to 
the skilful and untiring activity 
of the economic committees that 
our soldiers in the field are fed 
as well as they are, and that 
large stocks, which nave made 
it easier for us to feed our people, 
have been brought from the oc- 
cupied territories into Germany. 
The officers who cooperate in this 
work have rendered a great ser- 
vice to the Fatherland.” 





Premier Asquith, however, is 
not altogether guiltless, for he re- 
fuses to let down the bars of the 
blockade so that food can reach 
the starving Poles, unless some 
one obtains a guaranty that none 

—© Ulk (Berlin). of it reachs German hands. 
Apparently, America is expected 
to settle the question, for the Manchester Guardian says: 


You're hungry.” 


“Mr. Asquith insists that two conditicas must be fulfilled 
before we can let through supplies. Al) the remaining stocks 
must be devoted to the use of the population, and Germany and 
Austria must provide a daily ration equivalent to the amount of 
the foodstuffs which they have already seized. If the second 
condition be insisted on, it is very likely that the Poles. will 
starve, for we may take it as certain that Germans and Austrians 
alike will allow all Russian Poland to die before they will restore 
anything that they have seized and enjoyed. It might perhaps, 
therefore, be worth while to waive the second demand, just tho 
it is, in order to save our allies the Poles from the worst of 
their sufferings. The first demand is another matter; the 
Germans and Austrians may be loath to forego even for the 
future the plunder of what remains in Poland, but they can 
hardly refuse if the American Government publicly makes the 
request and points out that the very existence of the Poles 
depends on their abandoning this cruel policy of confiscation. 
The American Government might at least find out without delay 
what attitude the Central Powers would adopt toward such a 
suggestion.”’ 

Cable-dispatches tell us that the Pope has refused to intervene 
because, as the result of an inquiry conducted by the Papal 
Nunciature in Vienna, he believes that Poland is being system- 
atically depleted of food. He recommends, however, financial 
assistance, and is himself sending money. 
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JAPAN’S ALLIANCE-COQUETRY 


‘ \HE VEILED HOSTILITY toward Great Britain 
which has for many months been noticeable in a certain 
section of the Japanese press gains a fresh importance 

from the statement recently made to the Japanese House of 

Peers by Baron Ishii, the Minister of Foreign Affairs. The 

Baron told the House, according to cable-dispatches, that the 

Japanese and British Governments were in negotiation with 


Our country can not afford to keep company with such a nation 
as England.” 


In another Yamato article Mr. Shimata, the president of the 


. Japanese House of Representatives, frankly says that ‘“‘the 


bond of union between England and Japan is loosening, and 
the critics have begun to say that the value of the Alliance 
to Japan has decreased to the vanishing-point.’”’ The list of 
prominent papers in Japan that have adopted an antialliance 
attitude is remarkable; it includes the Tokyo Kokumin, the 

Yorodzu, the Chugai Shogyo, 








A PROPHETIC PICTURE—PERHAPS. 


Grand-Duke George Mikhailovitch, the Czar’s cousin and Russian special envoy to Japan, rickshaw-riding in 
the environs of Tokyo. The Russian rides while the Japanese pulls. low. Russia, too, wants to 


the Osaka Asahi, one of 
the most powerful papers 
in Japan, and the Mainichi. 
The panacea for all alli- 
ance-ills that seems to be 
fashionable at the moment 
is a rapprochement with 
Russia. The Tokyo Sekai 


argues: 


‘‘From now on the Brit- 
ish supremacy on the sea 
may not have the same 
paramount value, and we 
should therefore stand well 
with the great land-Pow- 
ers. . . . We must open a 
new chapter of diplomacy 
by an entente with Russia 
as a prelude. 

“British diplomacy is 
like that of the Chinese— 
it tries to balance one Power 
against another, but Rus- 
sian diplomacy is entirely 
different. . . . The Rus- 
sians— who are haif Asi- 
atics— have now; realized 
that white men are more 
to be feared than the yel- 





open a new chapter in her 








regard to Japanese emigration, a subject fully covered by the 
existing treaty between Great Britain and Japan. Despite 
the denials of the Japanese Foreign Office that there is any 
thought of abrogating the present treaty, the papers of the 
Mikado’s Empire believe that something is afoot. This 
view is also taken by The Japan Advertiser, an American 
paper published in Tokyo, which considers it possible that 
Japan may withdraw from her alliance with England. The 
Advertiser says: 

“Before the war began, the Anglo-Japanese Alliance was a 
target of continuous attack, the complaint then being that 
Japan derived no economic benefit from it. Since the war 
began, the attacks on England have never been more bitter, 
never more heedless, never more ready to exaggerate every 
trivial incident or rumor that seemed to tell against their 
ally’s cause. 

“The Japanese public are continuously instructed by 
their press that the Alliance is a one-sided and worn-out 
contract, and so persistently is this proclaimed that it is im- 
possible for any foreign reader to escape the conclusion that 
a considerable body of Japanese opinion is hostile to the 
Alliance.” 


Among the Japanese papers the Tokyo Yamato has been the 
leader in the agitation against the treaty, and has published a 
series of articles on the subject from the pens of men prominent 
in political or academic circles. In one of these articles Prof. 
Latche Lett exclaims: 

“The present war in Europe has made it clear to us that 
there is no community of ideals between Japan and England. 


Japan stands for loyalty and justice, Germany for loyalty and 
injustice, while England stands for selfishness and injustice. 


history—a chapter of reli- 
ance upon Japan’s friendship, and here Japan and Russia have 
a common ideal.” 





GERMAN LOSSES—The London Tablet, reporting Mr. Ten- 
nant, British Under-Secretary for War, says that he stated in 
the House of Commons that the German losses ran: 


| A ee TE ET I 
EY BGI RAL 29-2 are rare a : 24,080 
Se A ee ry ee 1,566,549 
Missing and prisoners............ 356,153 

WES S66 Vb uPadadeatiwhedh sees de ue evecwdss 2,535,768 


“These, Mr. Tennant added, were figures for the whole 
German Army, and were derived from all the information avail- 
able. He took it that they were up to the end of the year. 

‘*But this can hardly be correct. The Rotterdamsche Courant, 
by adding up the various Prussian lists some days ago, gave a 
total of 2,339,690 casualties. This was exclusive of the losses 
suffered by the other German.kingdoms. Then it is certain 
that the German lists are always behindhand. Thus The 
Westminster Gazette points out that the names of the killed and 
wounded in the fight in Champagne in August last have only 
been recorded quite recently. The total German losses, there- 
fore, are never apparent from the lists published at any par- 
ticular date. 

** Again, Colonel Feyler, who has been writing in the Journal 
de Genéve, points out that the wounded avowed by the Germans 
are much less in proportion to the killed than is known to be 
the case in the French or British armies. The men are fighting 
with similar weapons under like conditions. There can be 
only one sound reason for this discrepancy, and that is that the 
Germans exclude the slightly wounded from their returns. Thus 
in Champagne the Germans admit 44,145 killed and 73,333 
wounded, but if we apply the law of probabilities to the opera- 
tions the number of wounded should have been 198,000.” 
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LONG LIFE—MANY CHILDREN 


and that long life also means a good inheritance, are 
assertions made by a contributor to The Journal of 
Heredity (Washington, March). The writer believes that the study 
of longevity brings important proof to the theory of evolution. 
He begins by quoting a newspaper-paragraph about one W. B. 
Davis, of Plymouth, N. C., 


[a LONG-LIVED PERSONS have the most children, 


of cases, of Anglo-Saxon race. Evidently climate, mode of life, 
and similar influences are bringing about a difference, in this 

respect, between the English and the Anglo-American stocks. 
‘‘Remembering that long life is associated with numerous 
offspring, let us now recall that long life is due primarily to 
heredity: Contrary to what one might suppose, people do not 
attain to a great age because of any particular habits of life, 
any particular kind of diet or 





said to be ninety-four years 
old and to have forty-one chil- 
dren, 192 grandchildren, and 
numerous great-grandchildren. 
That this correspondence be- 
tween longevity and fecundity 
is by no means accidental, and 
that it is well worth dwelling 
upon, are the next statements 
in the article. The simple fact 
illustrated in the newspaper- 
clipping, we are told, ‘‘means 
a great deal not only to eugen- 
ics, but to the whole theory 
of evolution.” The following 
data’ employed by the writer, 
as well as the photograph here 
shown, are furnished by the 
Genealogical Record Office for 
the collection and preservation 
of genealogical records per- 
taining to long life, 1601 35th 
Street, DB: © 
Alexander Graham Bell, di- 
The writer says: 


Washington, 


rector. 


‘First let us make sure of 
our facts. If we pick at ran- 
dom from the death-records 
the names of two women, one 
of whom died at the age of 
fifty and the other at the age 
of seventy-five, will the longer- 
lived be found to have left the 
larger family? Both of them, 
you must notice, lived past 
the reproductive period, and 


it might be supposed that after descendants. 








A FAMILY OF FIVE GENERATIONS. 


Dr. Harvey C. Hullinger, 90 years of age, is the great-great-grand- 
father of the 7-months-old girl on his knee, the youngest of his 101 
The ages of the others are 68, 46, and 20. 


brand of beverage. They live 
long because they come of a 
long-lived stock, because they 
have inherited the kind of con- 
stitution that, in cireumstances 
which are reasonably favor- 
able, will stand the strain of 
existence for an unusually 
long time.” 


We are now in a position, 
the writer goes on to say, ‘to 
see how the connection be- 
tween long life and large fami- 
under- 
standing how evolution works. 
In the first place, Darwin and 
many others have shown that 
the members of a race least 
fitted to their surroundings are 
removed by death. 


lies will assist us in 


“For example, of two chil- 
dren born in a neighborhood 
where tuberculosis is abun- 
dant, the one with an inherited 
resistance is pretty sure to live 
longer than the one who lacks 
an inherited resistance. 

“But if each of them sur- 
vived to adult life and left an 
equal number of children, it is 
obvious that the character of 
the race would not be changed 
—there would be relatively 
just the same numbers of weak 
and strong persons (in respect 
to tuberculosis-resistance) in it 
in the next generation that 
there are in this. 

“The theory of natural se- 
lection requires that the weaker 
of the two individuals whom 








that period a few years more or 
less could make no difference. 

‘**Nevertheless, the study of Karl Pearson and his associates 
leaves no doubt that the longest-lived parents have the largest 
number of offspring. They were able to study family-records 
of some thousands of English and American Quaker families, 
and reached this conclusion: 

“**Fertility is correlated with longevity even aftet the fecund 
period is passed. If we take American mothers, there is no 
doubt of this increasing fertility even up to ninety years of 
age. With English mothers it is less marked, but appears to 
be quite true up to seventy-five years. Beyond seventy-five 
there appears a slight decrease.’ 

“In other words, the peculiar physique, the vitality, and the 
toughness of constitution in both men and women, which make 
longevity possible, are also associated with fecundity. Where 
you find one, you are likely to find the other. Of two women 
who both live beyond fifty years, the longer-lived is likely to have 
had, before fifty, the larger number of children. 

“It is not easy to understand why this condition should be 
more marked for American parents than for English parents, for 
the American families dealt with were, in the great majority 


we have picked out for an 
illustration must leave fewer offspring than the strong one. The 
less fit must leave fewer descendants than the more fit. Thus 
the race progresses a little in each generation, in the direction 
of greater fitness in this respect. 

“The theory requires, we have said, that there be this differ- 
ence in fecundity. But do facts back up the theory? We have 
reached a point in the study of evolution where we are tired of 
theories. We want facts. 

‘‘Sometimes we can get them; sometimes we can not. In 
this particular case a study of long-lived people gives us exactly 
the information that we needed and expected. As we have seen, 
the long-lived—who must be considered to be in general 
an unusually fit lot of people—are found to have more offspring 
than the shorter-lived and less fit. And since this fitness is, 
as we know, hereditary, it follows that the race should be getting 
a little more fit in this respect with each generation, because the 
amount of inherited longevity must be greater than it was in the 
previous generation. . . . We have been able thus to add an- 
other piece of mathematically demonstrated proof to the theory 
of evolution which Darwin left us.” 
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THE RETURN OF THE MONITOR 


ISTORY has many times repeated itself during the 
H present European conflict. Not only do we find 
the combatants projecting ‘Greek fire,’ throwing 
hand-grenades, and wearing protective armor, but on the water 
we see a partial return to the type of vessel that immortalized 
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from the side, the bow, or the stern, so completely round did 
it appear. Its parapets sustained a bridge, above which nothing 
was visible but a very large turret, from which protruded the 
muzzles of two huge guns. 

‘*** Tn the center of the bridge rose like a giant of some Cali- 
fornian forest, a tripod mast bearing at its end a kind of ob- 
long jewel-box—an exact replica, on a very large scale, of the 
box wherein the Dalai Lama carries about with him the ashes 
of his previous incarnation. 

***Our first astonishment was followed 





by another, when the crew prepared to 





ONE OF THE NEW ENGLISH MONITORS. 


A powerful fighter in still water, and submarine-proof. 








take a bath. It seemed as if they were 
all able to walk on the water. After hav- 
ing descended a ladder, instead of getting 
into the sea they proceeded to walk in 
single file the length of their ship, and 
then, standing elbow to elbow, they all 
dived, to reappear shortly at the surface. 

“We went out in a boat to examine 
this odd phenomenon and found that just 
below the water the sides of the ship 
bulged out slightly for about ten feet, 
then curving inward toward the keel, and 
thus forming an exterior platform just 
awash. 

“**Here lie the secret and the mystery 
of these vessels. In this bulging, the 
builder has concentrated his ingenuity to 
beat the submarine. If a torpedo strikes 
the hull it will explode amid a variety 
of substances whose nature is unknown 
to me, but which protect the hull against 
any serious injury. 

“These big monitors carry two 14- 
inch guns, and several pieces of artillery 
for use against aircraft. 

““*The first time one of these monitors 
appeared at the entrance of the Darda- 
nelles, its aspect was a great surprize to 
the old Turk. This surprize increased 
when he heard the roar of the 14-inch 
guns, each sending three-quarters of a 
ton of projectile to a distance of 15 miles. 

***Later, three other large monitors ar- 
rived, which gave us eight 14-inch guns 











John Ericsson in Hampton Roads over a half-century ago. 
Altho the monitor-type has always been regarded as a valuable 
gun-platform, its unseaworthiness has gradually caused it to be 
dropt from all navies. In the present war, however, a steady 
gun-platform as safe as possible from submarines was desired 
by the British for the Dardanelles campaign, and a slight modi- 
fication of the original monitor-type proved to fill the bill. The 
failure of the campaign is of course attributable to causes that 
reflect in no way on the efficacy of these war-ships, and the fact 
that they were planned, built, and brought into action in just 
six months is surely interesting to a nation that may have to 


increase its navy on short notice. Writes Mr. De Versay in 


La Nature (Paris, February 19): 


‘*The idea of the monitor is not new. It dates from the War 
of Secession in the American States, where the States of the 
North employed vessels sitting very close to the water, showing 
only a low, armored hull, above which rose a single turret carry- 
ing a powerful gun. 

“This model was successful, and the French Navy thought 
that. it should possess some examples. We see at Cherbourg, 
therefore, about 1880, two of these monitors that had been 
purchased from the Government of the United States under 
the names Rochambeau and Onondaga. Since this time, how- 
ever, we have had no monitors. 

‘‘Now they are in style again, and their strange aspect is 
thus described. in picturesque terms, on October 20, 1915, by 
the correspondent of The Daily Mail, Mr. Ashmead Bartlett: 

““*The arrival of thése vessels on the 3d made a sensation 
not only among the enemy, but also among our own troops. 
One afternoon, a floating object of extraordinary aspect ap- 
peared at the entrance of the port of Kefhalos.. It seemed that 
instead of proceeding in a straight line, it reached its anchorage 
in zigzag lines, dancing about like a gréat goose. At a certain 
distance it was impossible to. say whether one was looking at it 


- . . besides a large number of smaller 
monitors of all shapes and sizes.’ 
“The construction of these monitors was undertaken to meet 
a new need—that of vessels of powerful armament, but prac- 
tically safe from submarine-attack. It is to the credit of the 
English Navy to note that only six months were required. to 
draw the plans of these ships and bring them to the spot where 
they fired their first shots.’ 
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ARMED AGAINST AIR, SEA, AND LAND. 

The recreated monitor carries big guns as large as those of a dread- 

nought, small guns to attack aeroplanes, and has a double hull that 
renders it fairly impervious to submarine-attacks 
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A SCIENTIFIC APERY 


STATION or research-institute for the scientific study of 
various kinds of apes, located preferably in southern 
California, is strongly advocated by Prof. Robert M. 

Yerkes, of Harvard, in a communication to Science (New York, 
February 18). All sorts of monkeys should here be kept, bred, 
and used for observation and experiment. We know little, 
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The importance of this plan in its relations with strictly 
human interests and problems is dwelt upon with emphasis 
by Professor Yerkes. It is eminently desirable, he believes, 
that all studies of organisms lower than man, and especially 
those similar to man, should be made to contribute to the solu- 
tion of our own medical, social, and psychological problems. 
He goes on: 


“During our own generation, it has been amply demon- 
strated that knowledge based upon observation of 





other organisms may be of extreme value to man, 
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THE OLD MONITOR OF 1862, BUILT IN 100 DAYS— 


That vanquished the Merrimac in Hampton Roads— 








and there is every reason to suppose that the solu- 
tion of many of the most interesting and pressing 
problems of experimental medicine, of human 
genetics, physiology, psychology, sociology, and 
economics may be solved, at least in large 
measure, most directly and economically through 
the use of the monkeys and anthropoid apes. 


— ““Were I required to designate the chiefly sig- 


nificant points of contact between studies of the 
lower primates and practical endeavor. toward 
human betterment, I should name the medical, the 
sociological, and the psychological. For I am 
wholly convinced by my own experience, as well 
as by that of others, that the various medical 
sciences and medical practise have vastly more 
to gain than has yet been achieved, or than any 
considerable number of medical experts imagine, 
from the persistent and ingenious use of the 
monkeys and anthropoid apes in experimental 
inquiry. Likewise, I am convinced that education 
and all other forms of social service will profit im- 
measurably from experimental studies of the funda- 











Professor Yerkes says, of the structure, development, and life- 
processes of most of the monkey tribe, still less of their heredity, 
and next to nothing of their instincts, habits, mental life, and 
social relations. This ignorance, he tells us, is due to technical 
difficulties and the costliness of research, not at all to lack of 
appreciation of the value of such knowledge; and it is to remedy 
these adverse conditions that Professor Yerkes proposes to 
establish a scientific ‘‘monkey-farm.” The task is, he thinks, 
by far the most important one for our generation of biologists. 
Writes the Professor: 


‘‘The institute should be located in a region whose climate is in 
high degree favorable to the life of a variety of 


mental instincts of the other primates and from 
thorough investigation of the forms of habit-formation and of 
the characteristics of social relations. And last, but not least 
important, it is safe to assume that our genetic psychology, as 
well as other historical or genetic forms of biological description, 
may be developed more rapidly and satisfactorily by the 
thorough study of the monkeys, apes, and other primates than 
by any other means. 

“Tt does not seem extravagant to claim that the securing of 
adequate provision for the systematic and long-continued study 
of the primates is by far the most important task for our genera- 
tion of biologists, and the one which we shall therefore be most 
shamed by neglecting. But it is also a task which, as history 
clearly indicates, will not be accomplished unless we devote 
ourselves confidently and determinedly to it with faith, vision, 





lower primates and to man. It is eminently desir- 





able to avoid, in the interests of scientific achieve- 
ment, an enervating tropical climate and un- 
necessary isolation from civilization and from 
centers of scientific activity. Since it is probably 
impossible to find a location which would be 
ideal for both subjects and observers, it will 
doubtless prove necessary to sacrifice in a mea- 
sure the interests of each. During the past three 
or four years I have accumulated information 
bearing on the several problems involved in the 
locating of an anthropoid-station, and have had 
opportunity to prospect for such an institute in 
widely separated regions. Chief among the regions 
considered are Borneo, Hawaii, southern Cali- 
fornia, Florida, the Panama Canal Zone, Jamaica, 
and the Canary Islands. Of all of these, southern 
California seems at present most promising, and 
altho it is not perfectly certain that any or all of 
the anthropoid apes can be successfully bred there 
(various other primates can be kept and bred 
successfully), it seems eminently desirable to test 





the matter thoroughly before locating an institute —AND THE NEW, PERFECTED IN SIX MONTHS’ TIME. 


in any less accessible or climatically less favorable 
part of the world....... 











(H-H) immersed portion of hull; (F) funnel; (7) turret; (A) aeroplane-gun. 
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“The establishment under consideration should 
be permanent, since for many kinds of investiga- 
tion it would be necessary that the life-history of individuals be 
intimately known for many generations. With the lower pri- 
mates, a generation might be obtained in two to five years; with 
the higher, not more frequently than ten to fifteen years. It is 
therefore probable that the value of the work done in such an 
institute would continue to increase for many years and would 
not reach its maximum short of fifty or even one hundred years.” 


and enthusiasm. For my own part, I am so entirely convinced 
of the scientific importance and human value of this kind of 
research that I am willing to devote my life wholly to it. 

‘‘If we are to progress beyond the present narrow limits of our 
knowledge of the lower primates, and make them contribute 
importantly to human welfare, it must be through adequate 
provision for their systematic study.” 
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A MAGNETIC HAND FOR CRIPPLES 


HE GERMANS have invented an iron hand that can 
be powerfully magnetized by switching an electric cur- 
With this the crippled veteran can hold 
Those made of other sub- 


rent into it. 
firmly all iron tools or utensils. 
stances can be fitted with iron plates and used in the same way. 
The magnetic hand is the invention of Professor Klingenberg, 
one of the leading electrical engineers of Berlin, who describes 
it in acrecent number of the Elektrotechnische Zeitschrift. Our 
quotations are from an abstract in The Electrical Review (London, 
January- 14). Says this publication: 
‘“‘One“of the ‘lamentable results of the Great War will be the 
return: of many thousands of 
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Fig. 1.—THE MAGNETIC HAND CLUTCHES THIS PLANE BY THE IKON PLATE. 

















areemployed. As a rule, therefore, the tools need not be special- 
ly made to suit the requirements of the maimed man. In the 
example illustrated in Fig. 2, the magnetic hand is holding the 
end of a file, and, being movable with regard to the armlet, 
offers no hindrance to the control of the file with the sound arm. 

**Fig. 1 shows a plane which 
is fitted with a small iron plate 





our brave comrades, martyrs to 
the cause of liberty and progress, 
crippled for life by the loss of a 
hand or arm: Obviously it is of 
the first importance to adopt 
every possible means to enable 
these mento .resume their cus- 
tomary ‘occupations by the pro- 
vision of efficient substitutes for 
the “missing members. With 
their usual foresight, our enemies 
are taking steps to cope with 
this difficult problem. ... Fig. 
2 shows an armlet which can be 
strapped onthe stump of the 
arm, and-is provided at the end 
with a pot magnet; the latter is 
mourtéd ‘on a ball-and-socket 
joint, so that the magnet-poles 
can be brought into any desired 


for the magnet to take hold of, 
and which is handled exactly like 
any other plane. Stamping - 
machines working on sheet iron 
can be managed as well as with a 
sound hand, or even better, for 
the magnetic hand can grip.the 
smooth surface of the sheet. 
Work can be put into lathes, 
ete., with the aid of the device 
while the sound hand makes the 
adjustments. Tools which are 
not made of iron can often be 
easily fitted with iron plates, and 
switchgear can be manipulated 
if the levers are so fitted. Mag- 
nets of different sizes and trac- 
tive forees can be fitted to the 
same holder. 

“The plain magnet, as above 











position, and the magnet can 
then .either be clamped firmly or | 
left movable with a moderate de- 





described, suffices for a variety 
of simple operations; improve- 
ments in the device will readily 








gree. of friction. The magnet is 
supplied with current by means 
of a flexible cord and a plug, the 
current being switched on and off by the movement of some 
other part of the body such as the foot, the chin, or the sound 
arm, or by a particular movement of the injured arm itself. 
With this device all articles made of iron can be held in a 
powerful grip for any length of time, and can be lifted and 
moved about or released at pleasure. Hence the magnetic 
hand is suitable for all jobs in which iron tools or iron articles 

















Figs. 3 AND 4.—-EVEN THE FINGERS’ TENSION CAN 
BE IMITATED, AS IN THESE TWEEZERS AND PINCERS. 


FIG. 2.—A MAGNETIC HAND’S GRIP ON A ‘FILE. 


suggest themselves in particular 
eases. By means of a switch to 
fix and release the magnet alternately, the rotation of iron articles 
can be effected. Special tools can also be devised, such as those 
illustrated in Figs. 3 and 4, which represent tweezers, pincers, 
and pliers, actuated by electromagnets. The author further 
states that there is no special difficulty in providing for the 
movement of the forearm with respect to the upper arm, the 
gripping action of artificial fingers and of the thumb, ete., and 
he concludes by pointing out the exceptional facilities afforded by 
electric power for fulfilling these various functions, as compared 
with other agencies. The use even of a portable battery to 
energize the magnet when away from an electrical installation is 
not overlooked. No stone should be: left unturned to aid our 
crippled workers, and we trust that good results may be ob- 
tained from these interesting suggestions.” 





BACK TO THE TROPICS—The return of civilized man to the 
tropics after a few thousands of years in the civilizing temperate 
zone is indicated by Dr. Woods Hutchinson in a recent medi- 
cal discussion reported in The Journal of Sociologic Medicine 
(Easton, Pa., February). Said Dr. Hutchinson: 

‘‘We are going back to the tropics. We began there in the 
beginning, and it was a mighty good place to migrate from. 
Those of us who have remained in the tropics have remained 
savage, stupid, half-civilized, because we were bitten and bossed 
by insects, bugs, and worms, and infected with all sorts of disease. 
Now we are going back to reoceupy and reconquer for the white 
race those great fertile stretches of country in which we orig- 
inally grew up. Hitherto our success has depended largely 
upon the degree to which we have separated ourselves from that 
district. We have a more or less natural self-acting protection 
against many of these tropical diseases. Hookworm we find to 
be one of the ordinary appendages of humanity in the thirty 
degrees of latitude north and south of the equator. That belt 
entirely around the earth is infested with hookworm and humans 
just about in equal proportions, forming about one-third of the 
human race. The study of the American hookworm has re- 
vealed it to be one of the most curiously fascinating fruits of 
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justice of the crimes of man. Strange as it may be, as soon as 
it was thoroughly described, it was found to be identical with the 
Necator African brought here with the African slaves, and it has 
remained to be a scourge to the man who captured them. The 
best protection against hookworm is good shoe leather. It is a 
barefoot disease, and I have a strong suspicion that some of our 
feeling as to the disrespectability of going barefoot is a remnant 
of some ancestral feeling of this sort. Against plague also we 
have a protection and against typhus fever—and that is a clean 
undershirt. The undershirt should be changed several times a 
month, with profuse bathing. A clean undershirt is the best 
health-protector that we have invented, and will protect us from 
more evils than any known weapon. So, while I think we ought 
to take every precaution to fight off and keep out these infections, 
at the same time we are not without resources of protection 
against them if they should be imported into our midst.” 





FITTING MEN INSTEAD OF FIRING THEM 


HEN A MAN finds that the sleeves of his new coat 

\ are a trifle too long he may do one of two things—buy 
a new coat or have the sleeves shortened. There is 

little doubt that he would choose the latter. Yet until recently, 
if a workman in a factory failed in some small particular, he 
was promptly discharged and replaced with a new one. It is 
coming to be recognized, in the modern program of handling 
men, that in many cases fitting an unsatisfactory man to his 
job is cheaper and better than firing him. This means that 
the boss who is skilful in handling his men—always an asset 
in any business—is to-day an imperative necessity. If we 
are to “‘fit’’ instead of ‘“‘fire,’’ we must have expert fitters—men 
to know how the fitting can best be done, whether by instruc- 
tion, argument, reproof, or simply by ‘‘watchful waiting.” 
Says the writer of a leading article in Factory (Chicago, March): 


‘Employers are coming to realize that, even if no other 
motive were involved, it costs money to break in new workers. 
More attention than ever before is being paid to the hiring of 
men, in order to secure those adapted to the work, that the 
waste of misfits may be avoided. Similarly, ‘firing’ is not the 
light affair that it was once supposed to be. 

““Modern efficiency believes in curing faults, if possible; in 
teaching those who are teachable; in transferring from one 
kind of work to another until the round peg fits the round hole. 
‘Firing’ is regarded as a last resort, reserved for certain flagrant 
sins, or incompetence that has persisted through numerous 
opportunities. 

“‘This means that more attention than before is being given 
to the personal side of industrial discipline. ...... 

“The economic advantage of the new method is easy to 
recognize, if not to figure in dollars and cents. In general, it 
may be said that the new type of discipline is based on the 
‘rule of reason’ to a greater extent than in any previous system. 
Once military discipline, with no explanations and no room for 
questions, was favored. If the individual did not give his 
best work under this system, that was supposed to be the 
individual’s loss. The loss in shop-efficiency was not considered. 

‘‘There are workers who still prefer that form; they have no 
desire to reason why; theirs but to do or—be fired. As a rule, 
they are the ones who like to avoid responsibility. Suggestions 
for improved methods are not likely to come from them. 

‘‘The best worker is pretty certain to be the one who appreci- 
ates a knowledge of the reasons for any deviation from routine- 
methods. A straight appeal to reason may even correct a fault 
that could be made to yield in no other way. But it must be a 
reason that in the mind of the worker is not trivial, and one 
that comes within the range of his own point of view....... 

“It makes little difference in what department of work a 
principle of management be found; it can be adapted to any 
other where similar conditions of humanity prevail. For men 
are much the same, whether employed in factory or in office, 
and the appeal which moves one will almost inevitably move 
the other. 

‘Perhaps the most common of faults among workers is the 
lack of ambition. This may show itself in many ways, but 
always the trouble resolves itself into a fundamental lack of 
interest in the work. The new science of management has 
absolutely reversed the old practise in dealing with this failing. 

‘‘Once it was considered the height of recklessness in a boss 
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to praise a workman, on the ground that it would make him 
‘cocky’ and a premature applicant for more pay. 

“The modern method, however, recognizes that most men 
—not all, to be sure, but most—are more susceptible to praise 
than censure. ‘Praise a man for one thing and he will try to 








Courtesy of ‘‘ Factory,’’ Chicago. 


WHERE MEN ARE NOT FIRED, BUT FITTED. 


Employers are learning that ‘‘ discharged for incompetence’’ may 
denote incompetence on their own part. 











make good in everything,’ said the superintendent of a large 
New England factory, voicing a bit of philosophy that is as 
old as the hills but of recent application in industry.” 





LIQUIDITY OF SOLID CONCRETE—Some recent experi- 
ments apparently show that hardened concrete when subjected 
to great pressure may ‘“‘flow”’ like a very thick liquid, and that 
this is the reason why concrete fails to crack in some cases 
where theory requires that it should. In other words, the strain 
may be relieved by readjustment due to ‘flow’ in the mass, 
rather than by breakage. An editorial. on this subject in The 
Engineering Record (New York, March 4) quotes several recent 
We read: 


“The effect of flow in most cases is to change or relieve the 
stress-value; where this is impossible there is a gradual change in 
the length of the member, continuing possibly for several weeks. 

“This phenomenon of the flow of concrete may explain the 
abnormal stress-conditions which apparently exist in some 
structures. Concrete roads and pavements constantly sub- 
ject to expansion and contraction, due to moisture and tem- 
perature, in many cases do not crack where they apparently 
should. Concrete arches may also be largely protected from ex- 
cessive temperature-stresses by the flow of the material. 

“‘This subject needs much investigation to establish its exact 
effect and magnitude before it should be considered as a factor in 
design. At present it should be used only as a possible explana- 
tion of certain deformation and stress-phenomena.”’ 


papers describing the results of tests. 
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Sir Herbert Tree, as Woisey, is seen seated at the right, in the foreground. 








KING HENRY VIII. DANCING WITH ANNE BOLEYN AT THE CARDINAL'S. 


One of the stage-pictures highly praised for its archeological correctness. 








TREE’S “HENRY VIII.” 


elaborate tercentenary celebrations of Shakespeare, and 

opened the ball with a spectacular production of ‘‘ King 
Henry VIII.” ‘In assuming the burden of what he terms the 
‘Shakespearian Tercentenary Festival,’” says the New York 
Tribune, ‘“‘Sir Herbert Tree stept before the audience as the 
logical person to undertake so formal and formidable an enter- 
prise. Being the leading acting-manager of the land of Shake- 
speare’s nativity, he is well entitled to direct the celebration.” 
The congratulations that followed the initiation of his efforts 
were even headed by England’s Prime Minister. Sir Herbert 
is acknowledged to be one of the ablest producers on the English 
stage. ‘‘In this respect,’ says Mr. J. Rankin Towse, ‘“‘he will 
take rank with Charles Kean and Henry Irving.” The pro- 
duction as a production wins high praise, while the acting, for 
which the scenic splendors furnish an excuse, is only modestly 
commended. The representation of ‘“‘Henry VIII.,” says Mr. 
Towse, of the New York Evening Post, is a notable example of 
Sir Herbert’s “liberality, his artistic taste, his sedulous attention 
to detail, and his careful accuracy.”” Mr. Towse is nowise of 


the moderns: 


S: HERBERT TREE has taken precedence in all the 


“In the interest and attractiveness of its stage-pictures it will 
compare favorably with the most sumptuous of modern revivals. 
In this case, at least, the reproaches that have been leveled 
at Sir Herbert for his subordination of text to ornament lose 
much of their point. The piece is not one of the great classics; 
it is only partly Shakespearian, and not all the text ascribed 
to him is inexpressibly precious, especially in the mouths of 
actors who do not know how to speak it. No weighty objection 
ean be raised against the treatment of it as a pageant, altho this, 
of course, does not justify the introduction of ‘business,’ which 
is foreign and derogatory to the general spirit of the play, for 
the sake of cheap theatrical effect, as, for instance, in the behavior 
of Anne Boleyn and the Cardinal, in the mask-scene. But no 


legitimate fault can be found with the elaboration of detail in 
the order of ceremonial processions, in particulars of costume 
and social habits, in architecture and locality, and so forth. 
This not only heightens the picturesqueness of the scene, but 
has a very positive realistic and historical value. Such scenes 
as ‘The Cloisters,’ with the procession of monks, acolytes, and 
choristers preceding the doughty Cardinal; ‘The Banqueting 
Hall’ in Wolsey’s Palace, with its characteristic ceiling, the long 
lines of tables, the brilliant array of guests, and the scarlet host 
at his high table, flanked by vested singers in the choir-loft; 
the menacing ‘ River Gate,’ with the ominous barge on the silent 
river; ‘The Pleasaunce,’ at Windsor, with its old-fashioned 
garden, in the shadow of a mighty cedar, the Round Tower 
rising majestically above, and the silver Thames winding through 
the meadow-lands below; ‘The Hall in Blackfriars,’ with the 
feast in colors offered by the rich costumes, and the final ‘West- 
minster Abbey,’ are something more than triumphs of theatrical 
illusion. They appeal to the intelligence as well as to the eye, 
and exhibit extraordinary ingenuity and forethought. Moreover, 
they prove pretty effectually that, in quasi-historical drama 
at any rate, where an appropriate and credible background is 
needed, the methods of the older scenic artists—Mr. Joseph 
Harker, in this instance—are infinitely preferable to many of the 
impressionistic vagaries of the new.” 

Sir Herbert’s impersonation is credited with “originality” 
by this critic. It has, in faint praise, ‘‘a pictorial quality that 
may commend it to miscellaneous audiences,’ but we are told 
that ‘‘it will not please those who have been reared in the great 
traditions of the past,” if many such there be remaining among 
New York’s theatergoers: 

“Tt has not the craft, refinement, or intellectual distinction 
of Irving’s, the superb poise and eloquence of Phelps’s, or the 
diplomatic suavity and deadly composure of Kean’s. The 
most obvious deficiency in it is the absence of that indefinable 
quality that suggests essential greatness. It is a very clever 
piece of theatrical work, but it is altogether artificial, melo- 
dramatic, and theatrical. About the character of Wolsey in the 
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play—a compound of inharmonious ingredients contributed by 
two if not three authors, it is, of course, impossible to dogmatize. 
Whether he was, or not, the butcher’s cur, as Buckingham called 
him, does not much matter. But it is certain that his dramatic 
creators meant to present him as a great, powerful, unscrupulous 
statesman and prelate (aspiring to the papacy), who held in his 
hand the threads of the most subtle and perilous intrigues. It 
is, therefore, tolerably certain that he did not wear his heart 
upon his sleeve (oron . 


the few men of genius in the modern theater. It is wild because 
it implies. that between such efforts at literal realism as aro 
now on view at the New Amsterdam and such purely fantastic 
decorations as greeted the eye last year at Wallack’s there is no 
intermediate stage. But the intermediate stage is not only an 
obvious but a familiar achievement, delightfully typified in the 
Hackett production of ‘Macbeth,’ where the Urban pictures, 
with their wise and reticent use of line and color, their cunning 

in the power of sug- 





his face) for daws to 
peck at. 

‘No prominent actor 
before Sir Herbert Tree 
has ever allowed this 
wily and formidable 
churehman to be so in- 
cessant and restless in 
movement, so prodigal 
of gesture and facial 
expression, so anxious 
about attitude. © Ar- 
rogance he certainly 
exprest — it was the 
key-note that he struck 
when he diverted his 
eourse in the cloisters 
to come out in the open 
and glare upon the 
doomed Buckingham— 
but not the astuteness 
that would keep it with- 
in reasonable limits. 
There were places 
where he treated his 
king like a _ subject; 
with a domineering in- 
solence, and that too 
in public, which the 
irascible and _head- 
strong Henry would 
not have tolerated for 
an instant. 

“There were, - it 
might be freely ad- 
mitted, some fine mo- 
ments in his perform- 
ance — especially from 
the picturesque point 
of view — but, as a 
whole, it was over- 
drawn, labored,  self- 
conscious, and utterly 
theatrical and unin- 
spired. It was not 
even consistent, for Photograph by Alice Boughton. 
there was nothing in 
the first half to suggest 
the latent virtues of 
the second, and the 
tears: and sobs with 











EDITH WYNNE MATTHISON AS QUEEN CATHERINE, 


Now appearing with Sir Herbert Tree. 
predecessors on the New York stage such as Ellen Tree, Charlotte Cushman, Fanny 
Janauschek, Helena Modjeska, Ellen Terry, and Genevieve Ward. 


gestion, their artist’s 
use of and appeal to 
the imagination, con- 
vey not only more 
grandeur, but more real 
realism than you can 
ever get with a camera 
and a yardstick. 

‘These random com- 
ments are really faint 
objections to the care- 
less praise as ‘beauti- 
ful’ and ‘artistic’ of a 
production which is in 
a style the laboriously 
advancing theater has 
left behind. 

“Sir Herbert has 
brought over from 
His Majesty’s a stag- 
ing of ‘Henry VIII.’ 
which is so jealous of 
the antiquarian’s re- 
gard that the settings 
might have been done 
by Underwood & Un- 
derwood and the cos- 
tumes by Holbein.” 


For those who would 
reflect upon the “‘ tradi- 
of this play that 
have been so long 


’ 


tions’ 


‘“‘more honor’d in the 
breach than the obser- 
vance,” and must have 
been mainly forgotten, 
the New York Sun 
goes back in memory: 


“Since Henry Irving 
and Ellen Terry played 
Wolsey and Catherine 
at the Knickerbocker 
Theater in 1894 there 
had been no hearing of 
the drama until last 
night. Its fine theat- 
ric qualities, in spite of 


She follows a long line of distinguished 








which he lamented his 
downfall were sadly 
anomalous. The farewell speech he spoke well, but even here 
the effect was marred by the evident striving after theatrical 
effect. James O’Neill had been far more effective in the same 
utterance a few hours before.” [At the Testimonial to William 
Winter.] 

Turning to the scenic character of the production, the critic 
of the New York Times follows up his original notice of the 
production to point to the ‘perceptible disposition in the 
reviews following the cordially applauded premiére at the New 
Amsterdam to speak with satisfaction of the realistically painted 
canvas and rich upholstery as preferable to the weird Bakst 
curtains and the eccentric Barker draperies—a comment that 
betrays as wild a confusion on the subject of stage-decoration 
as you could well imagine.’’ For this reason: 

‘It is wild because it suggests that Mr. Barker would produce 
‘Henry VIII.’ in the same manner that he produced ‘A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,’ that he would stage Windsor Castle 
and the Illyrian palace of Orsino in precisely the same way 
which assumption is a comic insult to a great producer, one of 





the little of the genius 
of Shakespeare that 
is in it, always kept the play popular, however, with actors of a 
former generation. They seem to have reveled in its fine 
speeches and its rhetorical possibilities. The English actors 
who visited this country in the last century rarely failed to 
appear in it. Charles William Macready acted the Cardinal, 
and so did Charles Kean, while his wife played Catherine of 
Aragon. 

“‘Charlotte Cushman was accustomed to appear alternately 
as Wolsey and as Catherine, while Fanny Janauschek frequently, 
during the earlier days of her American career, acted Catherine. 
John McCullough used occasionally to act Wolsey, and Edwin 
Booth had the part in his repertoire, altho it is not one con- 
nected closely with his greatest achievements as an actor. 

‘“‘When Helena Modjeska at the Garden Theater played 
Catherine in New York a year before Ellen Terry was first seen 
in the part, Otis Skinner played the King. Genevieve Ward, 
who has just returned to the stage in London at the ripe age of 
seventy-eight, was another noted Catherine of the day in which 
there were not only actors, but a public for the plays of Shake- 
speare. It may interest the old-timers to recall that Charles 
Couldock was seen as Wolsey among the first rdles he acted here.” 
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THE HIGHER LEARNING IN PARIS 
TO-DAY 


F AN AMERICAN STUDENT wishes to go to France, 

particularly to the Sorbonne in Paris, to study, he “‘wilil 

find a cordial welcome and all the facilities of ordinary 
times at his disposal.” He will find no military regulations to 
“make life a nightmare,’’ but he may be rather lonely. The 
assurances above given are communicated to The Nation (New 
York) by Mr. John Hill, who may speak from a craving for com- 
pany himself, since he tells us that so far as he has been able to 
ascertain he is the only American at present pursuing studies in 
the Ecole des Hautes Etudes. In fact, as the case stands both 
at Oxford and Berlin, as well, doubtless, as in other educational 
centers, the students fall far short of the normal enrolment. 
In 1913-14, Mr. Hill says that there were 473 students pursuing 
these higher branches at the Sorbonne. Among these, 187 
were foreigners, 39 being English, 30 Germans, 19 Russians, 
and 17 Americans. The next year all the Germans had dis- 
appeared, the total enrolment was only 202, and among the 
57 foreigners were 15 Russians, one Englishman, and one Amer- 
ican. This year the.total has dropt to about one hundred, 
with about the same number of foreigners. The “Quarter” 
has been more peaceful than it has been for years. Indeed, 
“the place might well appear unknown to those whose memory 
recalls the feverish intensity of life and frequent violent out- 
bursts of days gone by.” We read: 


“For the foreign students who have the courage, and for the 
French who have the good fortune, to attend, work goes on 
peacefully enough. Full and regular courses are given, and one 
ean not but admire the splendid determination of the French 
professors not to let learning and scientific progress be stifled 
by the war. Serious intent is dominant; courage and convic- 
tion are at all times manifest.” 


The effect of the war ‘on the thought and intellectual work” 
of the higher educators of France is best observed in the “‘public 
courses” given by the professors. These. courses, given to a 
limited extent only in American colleges, are numerous and in- 
structive, and extremely popular just now. In nearly all, says 
Mr. Hill, an effort is made to connect the work in one way or 
another with the present situation. Thus: 


“The lectures of M. Denis on ‘The Origins of the War: Europe 
since 1907’ are attended by enormous crowds that overfill the 
hall. Courses in foreign languages and literature also connect 
themselves with actual events, as, for example, M. Hauvette’s 
course on ‘Le sentiment national dans la littérature italienne,’ 
which has demonstrated an almost hereditary opposition in 
Italy to the Teutons. And, likewise, the course of M. Morel- 
Fatio, ‘De la xénophobie et surtout de la gallophobie dans la lit- 
térature espagnole du XIVe siécle & nos jours’ [On the hatred of 
outsiders, especially the hatred of things Gallic, in the Spanish 
literature of the fourteenth century], has served to explain clearly 
the feeling that exists in certain elements in Spain to-day. At 
first sight, the connection of the courses given by M. Lefranc, 
a great friend and admirer of America since his two long visits 
there, is not so obvious. Yet, in explaining Montaigne and 
Rabelais he has been able brilliantly to show that they expound 
a philosophy admirably adapted to actual needs, and he has 
shown that these two authors occupy preeminent places in the 
favorite literature of the poilus in the trenches. Professor 
Bédier’s work on the ‘Chanson de Roland’ has just commenced. 
He has translated the entire poem, and is editing it in its Old- 
French form, and there have been many dramatic moments 
when he read before his class at the Collége de France some of 
its impressive lines. 

**And so examples might be multiplied. Some points common 
to almost all may be noted in passing. Nearly every public 
course serves as a base of attack, directly or indirectly, against 
some phase of German activity; which shows that the French 
have not grown indifferent to the horrors perpetrated by their 
enemies. But sometimes one is amused at the way the subject 
is dragged in. The character of the audience, too, serves as 
ground for observation. The auditors, for the most part, are 
women and elderly men; the animated youth of ordinary times 
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is busy elsewhere getting itself inscribed on the Livre d’Or 
de l'Université. 

“One other note often remarked in the courses should interest 
Americans especially. That is the frequency with which one 
hears most favorable and flattering allusions to Americans and 
American scholarship. One meets such utterances most fre- 
quently and unexpectedly, and there can be no doubt as to the 
sincerity of the sentiment, for it is exprest on occasions when no 
Americans are present, or when the speaker is entirely ignorant 
of their presence. There is not the least doubt that those of 
the French who really know us have a genuine love and sym- 
pathy for us, and they take pleasure in manifesting such feelings. 
Certainly the war has contributed, and is contributing still, to 
strengthen the intellectual bonds uniting the two sister Repub- 
lies, as the French love to say. The welcome accorded to Pro- 
fessor Grandgent, Harvard exchange professor this year, was 
testimony to the fact. He was most cordially received, and 
his lectures, which have just come to an end, were followed by 
an attentive and sympathetic audience.” 





FEWER WORDS FOR CHINA 


ROGRESSIVE CHINESE SCHOLARS and statesmen 
Pp are proposing to run ruthlessly through the dialects 

and vocabularies of China and save a residuum of five 
thousand words for universal use in the Eastern Republic. 
This proposal is said by a correspondent of the New York Globe 
to meet with the approval of President Yuan Shi Kai and the 
Minister of Education and to be under general discussion in 
the Chinese press. One of the immense gains of such a simpli- 
fication and standardization of Chinese text-books would be to 
bring the various provinces together, whereas at present, so far 
as the unlettered part of the population go, they are virtual 
foreigners to one another. Education is expected to make great 
and rapid strides under such a reform, and to tempt the Govern- 
ment to make an increased appropriation for its purposes. Just 
now the money devoted to education is said to be about one- 
fiftieth of the amount ($40,000,000) expended annually for the 
upkeep of the Army and Navy. We read: 


“The sentiment throughout China is that more money must 
be used for education. With a proper system of taxation, 
China ean realize sufficient money to maintain schools, but 
educational experts are universally agreed that adequate re- 
sults can not be attained in Chinese schools until the written 
language of the Chinese is standardized and simplified. 

‘Prominent educators recently suggested the creation of a 
board for the accomplishment of this work. They would have 
such a board modify the present florid style of composition and 
put the Chinese classics—that is, the better-known works of 
Confucius—into simple language with simplified characters. 
This education would take from the Mandarin dialect as used 
in Peking, which is the language of scholars, possibly 5,000 
Chinese characters, sufficient for ordinary expression. This 
would be the standard vocabulary for all China. 

“The pronunciation of the characters would be standardized 
in such a way that the written and spoken words would. be 
exactly the same in every province. 

““The educators suggest that this reform-board would make 
text-books and dictionaries containing the 5,000 words or char- 
acters adequate to cover the first five years of primary-school 
work. They regard that as the vital basis for education-reform 
in China, and suggest that more elaborate dictionaries and 
standard text-books could easily be worked out so as to put 
education, even in the universities, upon the same basis in 
all China. 

“At present the pronunciation of Chinese characters is differ- 
ent in practically every province. A, Canton man is absolutely 
unable to understand the language of the Pekingese until he has 
studied the pronunciation. The same is true of men from ad- 
jacent provinces in either the north or south of China. 

“Tt is estimated that the plan for standardizing Chinese 
would bring about universal language in China in less than forty 
years, if compulsory education were adopted, and the Mandarin 
dialect, or the dialect of the educated class, were taught in all 
schools. Missionaries, and other foreigners who have lived in 
China for many years, are almost unanimous in their belief that 
the extremely difficult and varied language of the Chinese is 
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the greatest barrier to China’s progress. Written and spoken 
Chinese are in such hopeless complexity that there are very few 
Chinese scholars who have been able to master all the dialects 
even in a long lifetime of continuous study. : 

“Only artists of the first class are able to write certain Chinese 
characters in an acceptable way. Of recent years there has 
been a tendency to write the characters in less ornate manner, 
and the reformers who are seeking to standardize the language 
urge that writing be done in what is known as grass characters. 
These have less shading, and the stroke can be made with a 
conventional pen in regular copy-books. By the adoption of 
this style of characters in the newspapers and in all official doc- 
uments and correspondence, educators believe the simpler form 
of writing would readily be popularized together with the simple 
standardized vocabulary.” 





TO EDUCATE THE IMMIGRANT FOR 
CITIZENSHIP 


NEW WORK for the public schools has been mapped 

out by the Bureau of Naturalization of the United 

States Department of Labor. It is to undertake the 

task of educating adult immigrants. Forty-four States of the 
Union, comprising approximately 600 cities and towns, have 
promised cooperation, and the names of 130,000 candidates for 
citizenship, with their wives, have been sent to the public-school 
These unassimilated 
Americans have received personal letters from the Bureau 


directors since the first of last October. 


urging them to enter the public schools, and thousands of copies 
of an ‘‘Outline Course in Citizenship”? have been distributed 
to the public-school teachers in the night -classes for adult 
foreigners. This work by the Bureau of Naturalization, says 
The World’s Work (April), aims to ‘‘cure one of the worst evils 
in American life’’; for ‘“‘the ignorance of immigrants, with all 
that that ignorance implies of inefficient living, is at the root 
of the chronic labor-troubles in the coal-fields,”” and likewise 
‘“‘at_ the root of similar troubles in New England, New York, 
and Colorado.” Some further extension of the Bureau’s work 


is noted: 


“The application of the course to the public day-schools is 
urged in order to afford a training for the candidate for citizen- 
ship of native as well as of foreign birth. The Secretary of the 
Navy, at his request, has been furnished with hundreds of 
copies of this course for use in citizenship-training in the Navy. 

‘‘The Bureau has also prepared a syllabus of the Naturaliza- 
tion Law, which it is sending out with copies of preliminary 
naturalization -forms to the public-school teachers for the 
instruction and aid of those foreigners who may desire to declare 
their intention or petition for naturalization. This use of the 
preliminary forms is intended to remove the unsuspecting 
foreigner from the reach of his unscrupulous fellow countrymen 
or American friends who, at charges ranging up to $25, have 
been rendering such aid which the public-school teachers are 
now giving without charge.” 


The constructive plan of the Naturalization Bureau aims, as 
the writer in The World’s Work points out, to supply a remedy 
for the bad results of taking in ‘‘more humanity than we have 
been able properly to assimilate”’: 


‘““Twice in the last six years Congress has passed a law re- 
stricting immigration chiefly by a literacy -test. President 
Taft and President Wilson vetoed these bills. 

“Sinee these occurrences the war has made it plain that a 
considerable portion of the German immigration to this country, 
which had been generally highly considered, remained more 
German than American, and that it is organized to use its political 
power for German and not American ends. For many years 
the German Government has encouraged the organization of 
German-Americans, and it has lately become painfully apparent 
that it counts on these organizations—and not in vain—to aid 
it in browbeating the American Government. 

“This adds a new complication to the immigration situation; 
one which would make questionable the desirability of a large 
German immigration after the war. 

“On the other hand, the peoples who have been considered 





less desirable immigrants—the Greeks, southern Italians. 
southern Austrians, and Russian Jews—have no organized 
disloyalty to the United States despite the recent blundering 
attempts of the Austrian Embassy here to create an Austrian 
disaffection. 

‘But the old reasons for believing that many of these people 
who came to our shores were undesirable citizens still stand. 
These people are not particularly successful and enlightened 
in the countries from which they come, and when large numbers 
in a backward condition land upon our shores it overtaxes our 
abilities to turn them into citizens who can take care of them- 
selves. We have on our hands undigested masses of more or 
less helpless humanity. In this state they are exploited and 
abused, as most helpless peoples are everywhere. Seemingly, 
the obvious way to correct this evil is to forbid the abuses by 
law, and this we are busy doing most of the time. But this of 
itself is only a palliative. We weaken the country whenever 
we take into it any large number of people who need special 
protection. No people can be properly protected who do not 
in large measure protect themselves. 

“The sentimentalists who ask whether we should close the 
doors of hope that were open to our fathers are overlooking 
the fact that the early comers to this country took care of them- 
selves. They were a charge on no one. They needed no special 
treatment. We can take as many such now as will come, but 
there is a limit to the number of the somewhat helpless folk 
that we can decently attend to, and to take more is neither 
to their advantage nor ours.”’ 





THE DIALECTS OF OUR STAGE 


ROBABLY NO PEOPLE of the world is so tolerant of 
the speech heard from its theatrical stage as we are. 
In many cases the piquancy of the bad English is a 
distinct asset to the user of it, as the careers of Alla Nazimova and 
Lou-Tellegen might attest. Other nations either hiss or refuse 
to listen when their own tongue is misused, but we take the 
offenders to our bosom. ‘‘Ever since the days of Charles 
Fechter, and long before him,” says the New York Tribune, 
“the American stage has been familiar with many dialects and 


accents.”” Thus: 


“ec 


Fechter, the son of a German father and an Italian mother, 
presumably born in London and brought up in France, spoke, 
when he deserted the French for the English stage, with a 
Gallic lilt, most noticeable, of course, in his ‘Hamlet.’ Then 
there was Daniel Bandmann, now forgotten, tho he died only 
thirty years ago. He was the Robert Mantell of his day—he 
wrote his memoirs, ‘Ten Thousand Miles with Shakespeare’ 
and his German accent was wonderful to hear. It ‘listened’ 
peculiarly, to quote from the language of the profession. 

“*Modjeska was a woman of genius; none who ever saw her will 
forget her gifts. But too often when she took care of her 
accent she forgot to act, and when she took care of her acting 
she too often became unintelligible. 

“‘“Coming down to the present hour, we have Nazimova, Leo 
Ditrichstein, and Miss Hedman as the representative foreign 
players who have won a solid, stable suecess on our stage. Our 
queens of musical comedy—from Europe—Mizzi Hajos and 
Emmy Wehlen among them—need not detain us, but a word of 
appreciation is due to Mathilde Cottrelly, who graduated from 
the German stage in this city to the Casino, and thence pro- 
gressed to the legitimate. Her mother of the Rothschilds is still 
remembered. 

“Thus we reach Lou-Tellegen. Now, if there is anything 
linguistic in which New York can be said to be expert it is 
foreign accents. And to burden an actor of Dutch-Greek birth, 
who received his professional training in France, with an Irish 
réle before so expert an audience is certainly a hazardous 
experiment. .....-. 

“Our stage certainly needs a standard of English. Often, 
in the same east, we listen to all our varied accents, from the 
soft slur of the South to the drawl of New England, not to 
mention such oceasional absurdities as ‘shooicide’ for suicide, 
produced in a moment of desperately intense pseudo-English 
by a young actress in ‘Business Is Business.’ We do not object; 
we hardly notice such incongruities, which are serious flaws; 
tho when an occasional English company visits us we go into 
eestasies over the purity, the homogeneity, of its English, if it 
be only in a light production like ‘A Pair of Silk Stockings.’” 
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WILL ROME SUFFER LIKE RAVENNA ? 


OME sits among her seven hills, living quietly, “‘ with 
never a fear” that she may be startled some day to 
see St. Peter’s or the Pantheon or the venerable columns 

of the Forum shattered to pieces before her very eyes. It might 
be said that Ravenna felt the same security; but she, along with 
Ancona, Rimini, Venice, and Milan, has heard the shattering 
bomb and seen her ancient masterpieces crumble beneath the 
enemy hand from the sky. Rome, the organ of the Vatican, 
published in English, finds ‘‘two considerations”’ that, it thinks, 
will prevent a visitation over the Eternal City. The first is 
the presence of the Holy Father. ‘‘The belligerents may refuse 
to listen to him when he counsels peace and moderation, but 
there is a tacit understanding that even this war can be fought 
out without violating his residence.”” The other deterrent is 
“the fact that Rome is such a treasury of art and history that 
no belligerent would dare to bring destruction upon it without 
the certainty of securing some great and direct military ad- 
vantage, a contingency which is at present impossible.’”’ The 
writer May or may not have read the words of General von 
Disfuth, quoted by Mr. G. K. Chesterton, in The Jilustrated 
London News, to this effect: ‘‘The commonest, ugliest stone 
put up to mark the burial-plece of a German grenadier is a more 
glorious and venerable monument than all the cathedrals of 
Europe put together.’’” That some apprehension still lurks in 
spite of the supposed immunity is seen in Rome’s comment on 
the doings over Ravenna: 


**But some idea of what injury might be done by an aerial 
bombardment of Rome may be derived by considering what 
happened at Ravenna one morning this week. Ravenna, 
to-day, is a mere provincial town, but away back in what are 
ealled the Dark Ages, Ravenna was not merely the rival, but the 
mistress, of Rome: the government of the Eastern Empire was 
eentered there, and thither flocked the art and culture of decadent 
Rome and rising Byzantium. Then the tide of history ebbed 
away from it again, but leaving untouched its ancient buildings, 
its glowing mosaics, its venerable churches, its tomb and memo- 
ries of Dante. Ravenna was such a quiet, harmless place that 


even the waters of the Adriatic crept five miles away from it 
to let it dream in peace its medieval dreams of greatness. But 
one morning this week what seemed a mere dot in the blue to 








A TASTE OF BELGIUM. 


The interior of the Ravenna church after the bomb fell on its roof. 




















THE TARGET OF AN AUSTRIAN FLIER. 








St. Apollinare Nuovo, the famous old Byzantine church of Ravenna, stands quite 
isolated, but the airman ‘‘ may not have seen the venerable church beneath.”’ 


the sleepy eyes of the townsmen appeared in the 
sky above Ravenna. The dot was a twentieth- 
century vulture with outstretched wings; four 
eyes looked down on the unsuspecting town, with- 
out being able to discern its details, and then in 
one moment a lever was pushed, a bomb dropt 
perpendicularly through the air, and in the next 
the vulture was sailing back to its home. Down 
below there were killed and maimed among the 
citizens. Justly or unjustly killed and maimed? 
Consult the belligerent theologians for the answer 
—or the answers—for you will find it all depends 
on whose ox is gored. 

‘But besides ‘innocent’ or ‘non-combatant’ citi- 
zens the bomb found its billet in the ancient church 
of St. Apollinare Nuovo, ‘as to the importance of 
which,’ says the famous art-critic, Corrado Ricci, 
‘I think there is no person of even mediocre culture 
who does not know it.’ However that may be, St. 
Apollinare Nuovo got that name about a thousand 
years ago; a long time before that it used to be 
ealled St. Martin in the Heaven of Gold; but 
originally it was dedicated to our Lord in the first 
quarter of the sixth century by the Gothic Em- 
peror Theodoric. He was an Arian, but half a 
century after his death the church was consecrated 
to Catholic worship, and the only change Arch- 
bishop Agnello felt constrained to make at the 
time was the removal of certain decorations from 
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‘rived, he says, from eight theological 


the apse. The rest of his wonderful mosaics have remained 
unscathed down to owr own days, and of these our friend Cor- 
rado Ricci again says: ‘The two rows of Martyrs and Virgins 
are a miracle of decoration: the constant repetition of the 
similar white figures on a green ground against a golden sky 
touches the soul like the rhythm of the litanies.’ Probably the 
airmen were not persons of even mediocre culture, most likely 
they could not see the venerable church beneath them, certainly 
they did not aim at it, but the bomb they let loose on Ravenna 
wrecked the ancient portico, destroyed a large portion of the 
facade, and injured some of those precious mosaics which had 
been spared by the vicissitudes of fourteen centuries. What, 
then, might not happen in Rome, ‘the city of the soul,’ were 
we to be visited by the ill-omened birds from the North?” 





RELIGION OF THE BRITISH RECRUIT 


ROM THE CHAPLAINS of the British Army have 
come encouraging accounts of the religious feeling of 
the men in the trenches. Warfare, one may derive, has 
deepened the religious sense. A quite 
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specific sense, of the Incarnation of God, or of the Atonement, 
men never seemed to have heard. 
“The most theologically capable observer laid his finger on 


this as the explanation, ‘Men had a very high, ‘‘ Puritan” con- 
ception of what religion demanded.’ Then he added: ‘That 
seemed to him the mischief. They had heard a great deal 
about “religion,” and about morals, and it didn’t appeal to 
Sr 

“As a general view of the situation, all this did not surprize 
me, but I was surprized at the virtually entire absence of any- 
thing different. I had imagined that there would be at least 
some small outstanding body. In two of the battalions, my 
informants knew one man in each—other than the theological 
students themselves—who openly stuck by his faith, and was 
not afraid to say his prayers in the hut or tent openly. 

“As regards the effects of open Christianity, one.man re- 
marked that in billets if one went on saying one’s prayers, 
sometimes the other man (or men) would also. In huts men 
were quite civil, and would sometimes quiet down while men 
were praying. In two cases, after some time, the hut put up a 
demand that the men should say their prayers aloud for the 
general benefit. Too much should not be made of such incidents. 





different story, however, is told by a 
clergyman who has been trying to 
test the religious status of the army 
The new troops are ‘‘a 
gathering of all the younger 


in training. 
huge 
men of our parishes,” he points out; 
they do not represent a special class, 
like the regulars, who have entered a 
particular profession. The informa- 
tion presented by 
The Church Times (London) is de- 


the clergyman in 


students who themselves have joined 
the ranks and know “‘not only how 
men talk to a chaplain, but how they 
talk to one another.’”” To the in- 
quirer the students seemed ‘breezy, 
open-minded, and intelligent, quite 
capable of distinguishing the super- 
ficial appearance from the reality, 
and in various degrees of interpret- 
ing what they saw.’’ The informa- 
tion relates primarily to the men, 
but is said to apply in a general way 
also to the officers. The collation of 
opinions, grouped under certain head- 
ings, gives to the English clergy, this 
member of their body thinks, the 








These Byzantine mosaics, decorating the interior of St. Apollinare Nuovo, are just beyond the 
section destroyed by the bomb, and happily are still preserved to the world. 


SAVED AS BY A MIRACLE. 








answer to their many discussions as 


» ‘the progress of the Church,’’ and ‘“‘ what it really amounted 


to. First, on the subject of morals: 


‘*Everybody was agreed that the men had no conscious ideal 
of life, except that of enjoying oneself. All, including even the 
married men, took prostitution for granted as a normal and 
legitimate necessity. Debased, sensual talk was habitual and 
incessant. Nor, of course, was drunkenness regarded as a sin. 

‘*How far this absence of ideals represented real viciousness 
of conduct it was difficult to say. One man put the foul talk 
down partly to absence of ideas and ‘partly to swank.’ He did 
not think there were more than 2 per cent. who were ‘really 
bad,’ and they were known to be so. I took the word ‘bad’ 
as meaning men who had no standard of restraint at all.” 


Likewise, everybody was agreed that the men had no ideas 
about religion and were not interested in the subject: 


‘In reply to a direct question, one man thought that the men 
had an innate sense of God, but it made no difference to them. 
One in the factory-battalion said men openly reasoned that it 
was God’s business to see that good people had a good time, 
and the war, notably in the case of Belgium, had disproved this 
view. (The sentence limps a little, but I am not sure what the 
exact conclusion was supposed to be.) Of Christianity in any 


apply. 


In the first place, the camps, and consequently the hut groups, 
are always changing, so that it is not two instances out of eight, 
but two out of some dozens. Further, one of those who told 
me did not attach much importance to the episode. ‘The best 
men are not seriously influenced in such ways. I did most by 
sitting tight.’”’ 


The writer then turns to analyzing the men as religious 
beginning with the Church Here the 
Established Church is at one disadvantage, for ‘‘every one who 
has no religion at all is officially labeled ‘C. of E.’” ~We read: 


bodies, of England. 


‘“Men who had previously been ‘churchgoers’ were vaguely 
estimated as ‘a fair number.’ Of two informants in the same 
battalions, one guessed 5 per cent. and another 20 per cent., 
perhaps according to the standard of churchgoing the speaker 
had in mind. All agreed, however, that the results were quite 
inappreciable, tho one man thought there was some difference 
among the churchgoers, ‘perhaps their swearing was more 
refined.’ Ina battalion of London clerks, the estimate of church- 
goers—as might be expected—went up to 30 per cent., ‘but it 
all went squash.’ 

“The best test is that of Communion, but it is difficult to 
Celebrations are not always provided, and men can not 
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always get away for them. One man believed there were about 
ten communicants in his battalion, but most of them, and he 
himself, made their communions when away on leave. Some 
figures, given as average, were six communicants out of a brigade 
of 6,000; another gave six, of whom three were members of the 
group in question. Another gave ten men, ‘of whom nine were 
ours. Then there were the sergeant-major and his wife. The 
wife accounted for the sergeant-major. I’m sure he would 
never have come by himself.’ 

“T may add that all were emphatic on the failure of the 
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‘*Opinions on this subject differed. One man spoke of them 
as ‘a poor lot’—the phrase he also used of the non-conformists. 
Of two others in different battalions, one said, ‘Only the Roman 
Catholics seemed to have some grasp on a (religious) meaning,’ 
and the other said, ‘To them it did make a difference.’ 

“Another man in the same battalion admitted that, but 
was not sure whether it was necessarily for the better, morally 
speaking. He had known cases of men boasting that they could 
do what they liked ‘and make it all right in confession.’ I am 
not sure now whether there was more than a single ease, but 
the speaker was not a man to be led aside by 
stray instances.” 














Copyrighted by C. Arnold Slade. From a Copley Print, copyrighted by Curtis & Cameron, Inc., Boston. 


“COME UNTO ME.” 


Painted by C. Arnold Slade, depicting the vision of the Savior beside a fallen French soldier. 


The writer concludes with a very striking 
story which he thinks provides a ‘‘curiously 
is otherwise de- 
narrator 


dramatic summary of what 
seribed.”” The writer asked the 
afterward to give the story in writing, and this 
is the result: 


‘It was after a more particularly soul-dead- 
ening and exasperating Church parade than 


usual; we were sitting round the barrack- 
room fire, and some one remarked that 
‘churechgoing and parsons was all rot.’ This 


led to a generai consensus of opinion on the 
subject—viz., that religion, as presented by 
the Church of England anyway, was of no 
practical good and founded on a Bible of 
doubtful veracity. Asked why doubtful, they 
replied with sundry observations on Adam 
and Eve, ete., Cain’s wife, ete. 

“It was then decided, as a sort of resolu- 
tion, that the existing state of churches and 
parsons was a comfortable sort of fabric, 
built up for the convenience of the upper 
and middle classes. 

‘*T perceived that the talk was, in a way, at 
me—the reeognized ‘gentleman’ and the one 
who ‘set out to be religious.’ 

‘“‘T rather astounded every one, and I meant 
to, by agreeing more or less heartily with 
what had been said. I then asked, ‘What 
has all this to do with Christianity?’ They 
couldn’t see what I meant. To them Chris- 
tianity was religion—i.e., what they were ob- 
jecting to. 

“So I asked them to leave out of their 
thoughts for one minute churches, parsons, 
znd all the paraphernalia of religion as they 
knew it; I would tell them my idea of Chris- 
tianity. Of course, it wasn’t my idea at all; 
it was just Christianity. But one has to put 
these things so, not quite accurately at times, 
if one wishes to be understood. 

‘“‘I then spoke very briefly of God—Man 
Sin—the necessity for Redemption—the only 
way—Christ—the Son of God made Man— 
God in Human Form the Savior of the World 
—God in Human Form the Revelation to the 
World. How Sz! vation is for all time through 











Chaplains’ Department. It was difficult to get exact figures, 
as the camps and chaplains were always changing. One was 
certainly given the impression of there being an unduly large, a 
preponderating, proportion of men obviously inefficient or out 
of place. Some were plainly good and sympathetic, but I could 
hear of none who had been able to make his work a success 
There-was an absolute and even violent unanimity of opinion 
on the mischievous futility of parade-services.” 


Non-conformity, all agreed, has “failed, if anything, a little 
worse than the Church, altho one man thought ‘they seemed 
really fond of going to chapel’”’: 


“Tt is only fair to say that an exceptionally well-placed 
observer in the Ambulance Corps spoke very differently. He 
found the non-conformists very sensible, good, and honest 
men, and they were non-conformists on principle, whereas 
the Churehmen were ‘flat.’”’ 


Finally, the writer deals with the Roman Catholics: 


the Incarnation—(1) Man at the Right Hand 
of the Father, (2) God at the right hand of Man perpetually 
in the Sacraments of the Church, which is his Body. ‘ 

“The end was disappointing. Instead of behaving like any 
decent heathen in books, or even like the jailers and people one 
reads of in the Acts, they were all quiet for several minutes; 
then an old corporal said: ‘Yes. It all sounds very nice, and 
I wish I could believe it. It is too good to be true. Anyhow, 
if it were true, the parsons would tell us about it. As they 
don’t, I suppose they don’t believe it. And if they don’t—men 
who’ve been to college to learn—well, how can we?’” 

The clergyman writer who thinks these facts answer somewhat 
the question as to what preaching and church services have 
is not altogether reassured: 


’ 


‘amounted to’ 


“Each of us, immersed in his own efforts, has some experience 
of his own success, but, apart from those uncertain ‘Church 
censuses,’ and almost equally uncertain ‘Church statisties,’ it 
has been very difficult to get any materials for a general and 
dispassionate estimate of values. We have come now to a 
Day of Judgment.” 
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EUCKEN’S REMEDY FOR EUROPE’S 
MADNESS ° 
HE LONGER THE MURDEROUS CONFLICT in 


Europe lasts and the more it fixes the nations involved 

in savage hate against one another, the greater the duty 
of philosophy, religion, and art to encourage all that “exalts 
their interdependence and leads them to reciprocal esteem.” 
Such is the Prof. Rudolf Eucken, Jena’s distin- 
guished thinker, sends to American readers in the April Homi- 
letic Review (New York). It has been the preeminent task of 
the modern age to include ‘‘within an all-embracing civilization 


message 


the multifariousness of the nations and to bring them into 
mutually fruitful interchange,” and this international character 
of philosophy, moreover, is coming constantly to the front, and 
may be seen in both Germany and England. If philosophy is 
international, then no national philosophy can live safely unto 
itself alone, and ‘‘we may assert that in any national perform- 
ance the thought of humanity and the desire to work in behalf 


of all humanity were always present.’”’ We read then: 


‘** After all, philosophy is summoned to proclaim the unity of 
mankind over against the present split among the peoples. To 
be sure, this does not mean that individual philosophers are 
less earnest to put forward the claims of their own people than 
the claims of others; for they are not mere scholars, they are 
also living men ahd citizens of their own nation. When they 
see this assaulted and its existence put in peril, it is for them 
a holy duty to come to the defense of the fatherland—if not 
with the weapons of war, at least to do their best with the 
weapons of the intellect. Meanwhile, the belief is entirely 
proper that the intellectual gains which are the result of phil- 
osophical labor remain unharmed by war, that a realm of in- 
tellectual creation will retain full recognition beyond the en- 
mities of man. Keenest blame is deserved by the attempt to 
array against one another the intellectual leaders of a people 
which is for the moment a foe, or to disparage the entire mental 
character of the opponent. That is the stamp of a small and 
vengeful disposition—he who aims to depreciate others to whom 
great thanks are due dishonors himself. Let each, therefore, 
remain true to his own people, but never forget the task and 
aim of philosophy—to consider things under the form of per- 
petuity, maintaining for humanity in the present a world superior 
to all the littlenesses of human action.” 

An additional and heavier task for philosophy discerned by 
Professor Eucken is ‘“‘to work mightily for the inner unity of 
human life and endeavor,” the lack of which has contributed 
“not a little to whet the antagonisms of the nations.” Re- 
minding us that there is an “invisible’’ world which closely 
unites peoples despite their differences, he calls attention to the 
tendency of the nineteenth century ‘‘to turn from an invisible 
world to a visible.” The question of material advancement 
continued to gain more and more the upper hand, and altho, 
thanks to modern technical science, ‘‘the points of contact be- 
tween the peoples are far more numerous and the contact closer 
than ever before,’ the nations are become ‘‘more essentially 
strange to one another.”” Now, a change in these antagonisms 
can not be effected through international congresses in favor of 
enduring peace, we are advised, but through the recognition of 
“an essential unity and a common task as inhering in humanity, 
in expressing that fact more vigorously, and in bringing it home 
to consciousness.’” We read then: 

‘‘Only when we are convinced that we belong together es- 
sentially, that we have a great work to accomplish in common 
and have to raise mankind from the stage of nature to that of 
intelleet—that we have to carry on unitedly a fight against the 
manifold unreason of life—only by the strengthening and opera- 
tion of such convictions ean the division of humanity into hostile 
nationalities be successfully withstood. Not through elegant 
addresses and articles, only by means of a dynamic deepening 
of life and the introduction of new power can we progress in the 
solution of these problems. To bring about such a deepening 
of life is not the task of philosophy alone; all of life must be 
set in motion for that end; especially must religion and art 
take up their share of this great task.” 
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TO CONDENSE THE DECALOG 


IME-SAVING, the prime element of efficiency, is pro- 

posed for the Ten Commandments as printed in the 

catechism of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and also 
for the Holy Communion service, the New York Herald informs 
us, but adds that conservative churchmen predict that the 
attempted innovation will fail of a majority vote. The question 
comes up before the triennial convention which meets in St. Louis 
next October, and the suggested changes are recommended by 
a special Commission on the Revision and Enrichment of the 
Book of Common Prayer. By an almost unanimous vote, we 
read, this body advocates jabbreviation of the Decalog and 
In the case of the latter the 
change may go through because “‘many of the clergy, not to 
mention the laity, think it too long,” but the impression is that 
‘the shortened Decalog will not supplant the Scriptural Deealog 


the Holy Communion service. 


in the Catechism.”” Churchmen who oppose the shortening of 
the form of the Commandments, according to The Herdld, say 
it is one thing “‘ to rewrite the Book of Common Prayer, or 
even the Apostles’ Creed, which are admitted to be man-made; 
but the conservatives draw the line on any suggestion of re- 
writing the Sermon on the Mount, the Lord’s Prayer, or the 
Ten Commandments.” At the same time we are told that it 
is quite possible there is a growing belief that the General Con- 
vention may make the use of the Biblical Decalog or the abbre- 
An official statement 
of the stand of the Commission on Revision is made by its chair- 


viated Decalog optional with the rectors. 


man, Bishop Cortlandt Whitehead, of Pittsburg, whogives in 
The Living Church (Milwaukee 
seemed to the members of the committee weighty in determining 


“some of thé reasons which 


their action.” The argument, we read, is “cumulative,” and 


runs as follows: 


‘**1. The Decalog seems by its very title, the Ten Words, to 
indicate commands essentially brief and definite. 

‘*2. The argumentative part of any Commandment is not 
of its essence, and in the Fourth and Fifth Commandment. is 
local and national. 

**3. In the Fourth Commandment the reasons for the com- 
mand are different in Exodus and Deuteronomy, and thérefore 
are evidently not a part of the command. Ex. 20:4; Deut. 5:15. 

**4. In actual use in the Communion service there is clearly 
an advantage in brevity, and there have been numerous requests 
for relief in this regard. 

“5. In the Catechism it is quite unnecessary to burden the 
children’s minds with anything but the precept itself. 

‘**6. Influenced no doubt by these considerations, those who 
set forth the First Prayer Book of Edward VI. printed the Ten 
Words in the shortened form. 

‘7. Modern revisers have done the like, as in the Seotch 
Prayer Book, and also in Bishop Gore's ‘Prayer Book Revised,’ 
ete. So the proposal is neither new nor ill-considered. 

**8. Last, but by no means least (and conclusive in the judg- 
ment of the Commission), stand these passages of Holy Serip- 
ture, the words of our Lord and of St. Paul: 

“St. Mark 10:19; St. Luke 18:20; St. Mark 12:29; Romans 
13:9.” 


For the immediate convenience of our readers we subjoin the 
verses mentioned, transcribed from the New Testament as 


follows: 


St. Mark 10:19: ‘“‘Thou knowest [the commandments, Do 
not commit adultery, Do not kill, Do not steal, Do not bear 
false witness, Defraud not, Honor thy father and mother.” 

St. Luke 18:20: ‘‘Thou knowest the commandments, Do 
not commit adultery, Do not kill, Do not steal, Do not bear 
false witness, Honor thy father and thy mother.” 

St. Mark 12:29: ‘‘And Jesus answered him, The first of all 
the commandments is, Hear, O Israel; the Lord our God is 
one Lord.” 

Romans 13:9: ‘‘For this, Thou shalt not commit adultery, 
Thou shalt not kill, Thou shalt not steal, Thou shalt not bear 
false witness, Thou shalt not covet; and if there be any other 
commandment, it is briefly comprehended in this saying, namely, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.”’ 








Write for a Copy 
of This Book 


VERYONE interested in the 
breeding of game birds should 
write for a copy of the book, 

““Game Farming for Profit and 
Pleasure.’’ It is sent free to those 


who ask for it. 

“Game Farming for Profit and Pleasure” 
is a carefully edited and profusely illustra- 
ted manual on the breeding of game birds. 
It describes in detail the habits, foods and 
enemies of wild turkeys, pheasants, grouse, 
quail, wild ducks and related species. It 
tells of the best methods for rearing. It 
discusses the questions of marketing and 
hunting. 

The breeding of game birds is profitable 
and pleasant for many reasons. ‘The de- 
mand for birds, both from city markets 
and from those who wish to raise game 
is much greater than the supply. There 
is also a continuous call for eggs by 
breeders. 

Furthermore the birds you raise will 
afford you good sport in hunting, and 
also food for your table. If you own 
large acreage, you may lease the privilege 
of shooting over your land to those who 
will gladly pay for it. 

f you cannot raise game yourself we 
will try to put you in touch with those 
who will raise it for you to shoot. 

The more game raised the more good 
hunting there will be for you and the 
more often you will enjoy game on your 
table. 

But the book tells the whole story. 
You will find it most interesting reading. 
Write for your copy today. Use the 
coupon below. 


Game Breeding Dept., Room 91 
HERCULES POWDER CO. 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Manufact of Explosives; Infallible and 
**E. C.’”’ Smokeless Shot n Powders; L. & 
R. Orange Extra Black Sporting Powder; Dynamite 
‘or Farming. 











Game Breeding Department, Room 91 
Hercules Powder Company, 
ilmiagton, Delaware 
Gentlemen:— Please send me a copy of Game Farming 
for Profit and Pleasure. 1 am interested in game breed- 
ing from the standpoint of 

















CURRENT POETRY 





R. ROBERT FROST’S “North of 
Boston” was one of the successes of 

1915. In a season rich in good poetry, this 
vivid and sympathetic interpretation of 
New England farm-life won both dis- 
tinguished critical approval and extensive 
popular praise. But, fortunately for those 
who have the interest of American poetry 
at heart, ‘‘North of Boston” was not the 
ultimate expression of Mr. Frost’s re- 
searches in New England’s soul. In The 
Yale Review we find five poems, or, rather, 
a@ poem in five divisions, which the world 
may conceivably regard as a more im- 
portant achievement than everything that 
Mr. Frost has heretofore written. No one 
who has lived in the rural districts of one 


| of our New England States can fail to 


| ing significance. 








appreciate the accuracy of ‘“‘House Fear” 
and ‘“‘The Oft-Repeated Dream,” and it is 


| a fact that under the spell of the lonely 


hills such trivial incidents as that described 
in ‘The Smile” take on a strangely terrify- 
“The Impulse” is not, it 
may be said, typical, but the poet does not 
claim that it is typical; after all, he is 
writing poetry, not sociology. 


THE HILL WIFE 
By RoBert FRost 
LONELINESS 
(Her Word) 


One ought not to have to care 
So much as you and I 

Care when the birds come round the house 
To seem to say good-by; 


Or care so much when they come back 
With whatever it is they sing; 

The truth being we are as much 
Too glad for the one thing 


As we are too sad for the other here— 
With birds that fill their breasts, 

But with each other and themselves 
And their built or driven nests. 


HOUSE FEAR 


Always—I tell you this they learned— 
Always at night when they returned 

To the lonely house from far away, 

To lamps unlighted and fire gone gray, 
They learned to rattle the lock and key, 

To give whatever might chance to be 
Warning and time to be off in flight: 

And preferring the out- to the in-door night, 
They learned to leave the house door wide 
Until they had lit the lamp inside. 


THE SMILE 
(Her Word) 


I didn’t like the way he went away. 

That smile! It never came of being gay. 

Still he smiled—did you see him?—I was sure! 
Perhaps because we gave him only bread 

And the wretch knew from that that we were poor. 
Perhaps because he let us give instead 

Of seizing from us as he might have seized. 
Perhaps he mocked at us for being wed, 

Or being very young (and he was pleased 

To have a vision of us old and dead). 

L.wonder how far down the road he’s got. 

He’s watching from the woods as like as not 


THE OFT-REPEATED DREAM 


She had no saying dark enough 
For the dark pine that kept 
Forever trying the window latch 
Of the room where they slept. 
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His tireless but ineffectual hands 
That with every futile pass 

Made the great tree seem as a little bird 
Before the mystery of glass! 


He never had been inside the room, 
And only one of the two 

Was afraid in an oft-repeated dream 
Of what he thought to do. 


THE IMPULSE 


It was too lonely for her there, 
And too wild, 

And since there were but two of them, 
And no child, 


And work was little in the house, 
She was free, 

And followed where he furrowed field, 
Or felled tree. 


She rested on a log and tosse 
The fresh chips, 

With a song only to herself 
On her lips. 

And once she went to break a bough 
Of black alder. 

She strayed so far she scarcely heard 
When he called her— 


And didn’t answer—didn’'t speak— 
Or return. 

She stood, and then she ran and hid 
In the fern. 


He never found her, tho he looked 
Everywhere, 

And he asked at her mother’s house 
Was she there. 


Sudden and swift and light as that 
The ties gave, 

And he learned of finalities 
Besides the grave. 


To the Macon Daily Telegraph, Miss 
Kate Fort Codington contributes rimed 
studies of every-day life so sympathetic 
and original as to deserve a place far above 
what is usually called newspaper-verse. 
From a recent issue we quote the following 
poem. The question with which this poem 
ends does not seem to us to be especially 
significant, but the lines contain much 
good realism and much imaginative charm. 


THE SHOW LADY . 
By KaTE Fort CODINGTON 


Little Show Lady out at the Fair, 
Wearing the bangles and beads in your hair, 
With queer tawdry dress now so dusty and old, 
And the rings and the bracelets that never were 
gold— 
Does your heart ever weary of glare and of lights, 
The harsh grating music, the noise, and the sights, 
The jeer and the joke, the blundering crowd, 
The hot musty air, and the laugh coarse and loud? 
Sometimes do you, yearn for a fresh living rose— 
Or cling to those crumpled ones pinned to your 
toes? 


O little Dance Woman, in spite of the paint, 
The flimsy contrivance, the flare, and the taint, 
Comes never a longing for fields far away, 

Or is life but a flash of a “rag’’ roundelay? 

Is your all in the race and its rattle of pelf, 

The poor shallow round and the mocking of self, 
With no glory of sunset, or stars’ quiet light, 

In the dingy old tent that encloses your night, 
Just the stifling unrest, the nerve-tearing game, 
The flaunting gay sign that emblazons your name? 
When riot and shoutings and crowding are past, 
Will Love come to find you and hold you at last— 
Or only those faces, so empty and bold, 

Whose cheap admiration would buy you with gold? 


Little Show Lady out at the Fair, 
Wearing the bangles and beads in your hair— 
Is it for bread you are lingering there? 
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The greatest living prose -writer con- 
tinues to give us only verse. Mr. Thomas 
Hardy's verse is always fresh and virile 
and interesting, but sometimes its cynicism 
is repellent. This poem (from the London 
Saturday Review) is not cynical, however, 
except as time itself is cynical. 


IN TIME OF THE BREAKING OF 
NATIONS 


By THomMas Harpy 


I 


Only a man harrowing clods 
In a slow silent walk 

With an old horse that stumbles and nods 
Half asleep as. they stalk. 


II 


Only thin smoke without flame 
From the heaps of couch grass: 
—yYet this will go on just the same 

Tho dynasties pass. 


III 


Yonder a maid and her wight 
Come whispering by; 

War's annals will fade into night 
Ere their story die. 


Here is a stirring war-song, a splendid 
reflection of the spiritual glory which as the 
months go by is becoming more and more 
evident as the world’s recompense for its 
great tragedy. The third stanza from the 
last is especially powerful. We take it from 
the London Tablet. 


TO THE OTHERS 


By KATHARINE TYNAN 


This was the gleam then that lured from far 

Your son and my son to the Holy War: 

Your son and my son for the accolade 

With the banner of Christ over them, in steel 
arrayed. 


All quiet roads of life ran on to this; 

When they were little for their mother’s kiss. 
Little feet hastening, so soft, unworn, 

To the vows and the vigil and the road of thorn. 


Your son and my son, the downy things, 
Sheltered in mother’s breast, by mother’s wings, 
Should they be broken in the Lord's wars—Peace! 
He Who has given them—are they not His? 


Dream of knight's armor and the battle-shout, 
Fighting and falling at the last redoubt, 

Dream of long dying on the field of slain; 

This was the dream that lured, nor lured in vain. 


These were the Voices they heard from far; 
Bugles and trumpets of the Holy War. 

Your son and my son have heard the call, 
Your son and my son have stormed the wall. 


Your son and my son, clean as new swords; 

Your man and my man and now the Lord's! 

Your son and my son for the Great Crusade, 

With the banner of Christ over them—our knights 
new-made. 


From the Boston Transcript we take this 
characteristic example of Mr. Jones’s 
delicate and sure art. 


FULFILMENT 
By TxHomMaAs 8. JoNngEs, Jr. 


You are the quiet at the end of day, 
You are the peace no storms may ever mar, 
You are the light that can not fade away— 
Lost be the path in darkness, you the star. 


Once as a dream that youth had held unreal, 
Now as a dream more real than all things true; 

You only—yet the symbol and the seal 

Of dreams eternal that shall come through you. 
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Yes, you can lean on it 


You can always depend on this wholesome 
soup as a nourishing and satisfying dish. Just 
the thing for the family meals; just the thing for 
emergencies. 


No matter who comes, nor when, nor how 
hungry they are, you are always prepared when 
you have a ready supply of 


Campbell’s Ox Tail Soup 


It unites the strengthening qualities of meaty ox 
tail joints with tasty vegetables, such as carrots, 
yellow turnips, celery and barley. We combine 
all these in a nutritious purée made from whole 
tomatoes. And we give the final appetizing touch 
with choice spices and a delicate flavoring of dry 
Spanish sherry. 


No dinner is complete without soup. Every 
family would benefit in health and condition by 
eating a good soup once a day at least. 


Why not have the benefit of this inviting 
Campbell “kind” on your table today? 


RES: 


21 kinds 10c a can 
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Buy Yourlires at 
Factory Prices 





OU can buy Buckskin Tires from us at prices 
which are “the lowest in America” for a tire guar- 
anteed for 4000 miles. This is a positive fact. And 
here is the reason: 

We have no branches, no salesmen, no dealers. By 
shipping direct to the man who owns a car, we have re- 
duced our selling expense toa minimum. And we have 
devised other methods of keeping down overhead 
charges. All our money goes into making a thoroughly 
good black tread tire—dependable to the last mile. 
Seldom does a user of Buckskin Tires change to another 
make—a most convincing proof of their satisfactory 
quality. 

Let us tell you about our attractive offer direct to 
automobile owners. 


UCKSKIN 


PLAIN & NON-SKID 
Guaranteed TIRES 


Buckskin Tires are absolutely good tires in every way, shape and 
form, Nothing but the purest Para rubber and the strongest Sea 
Island cotton fabric are used in their manufacture. Every tire and 
tube is rigidly inspected before leaving the factory. 
OUR GUARANTEE—Every Buckskin—patented basket-weave 
non-skid, or plain tread—is guaranteed for 4000 miles, If you don’t 
get this mileage—and a majority of Buckskin users invariably get 
much more—a credit in full will be allowed for the unexpired mile- 
age and we'll pay expressage both ways. 
REFERENCES—Dun’s, Bradstreet’s, The First National Bank of 
Canton, O., and The Cummings Trust Co. of Carrollton, O. 

Write today for our special low-price offer to car owners, 


The L. & M. Rubber Co., Dept. 8, Carrollton, O. 


Manufacturers of rubber goods since 1904 


Western Distributing Office,328 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Iii. (1) 
















































REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS 





RECENT FICTION 


The Amateur. Pp. 
$1.35. 


Norris, Charles G. 379. 


New York: George H. Doran Company. 
Even if this author were not the brother 
of the late Frank Norris, author of ‘‘The 
Pit” and ‘‘The Octopus,’’ he would still 
be worthy of reading for his descriptive 
work and his graphic picture of the “art- 
editor.”” But he has his faults, both of 
omission and commission. His hero, Carey 
Williams, a would-be illustrator, strikes his 
first false note when, having borrowed 
money to reach New York, he feels it neces- 
sary to travel in a Pullman. False notes 
are very common throughout the book, and 
yet, perhaps, that is only natural for the 
average young man bewildered and blinded 
by his first sight of the great city. The 
story is not especially attractive, but the 
character-development and the life-struggle 
of the hero are more so. His search for 
work carries him from one publishing-house 
to another—a phase of life particularly 
well known to the author. He is forced to 
realize that a talent which at home re- 
ceived adulation is not easily marketable 
where there are thousands as_ good. 
Carey’s boarding-house life is portrayed 
graphically. His desultory work, under 
the temptation of fun with “Jerry,” so long 
as drawing cigaret-munograms brings him 
a living wage, is natural enough, but oc- 
easionally his ambition revives. In one 
such attack of energy he originates a 
method of color-sketching which, in real 
story-book style, makes him a near-million- 
aire, and he proceeds to ‘“‘go the pace” 
with *wine, woman, and — automobiles. 
Shot for a crime of which he was innocent, 
his hospital-suffering gives him time for 
repentance, and the book closes with his 
complete regeneration and happiness. 
The Curved Blades. Pp 


o. 





Wells, Carolyn. . 333. 


Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.3 

It is a pity that most detective-stories 
are made up of forced situations, unreal 
characters, and incredible details, and yet 
are ‘‘popular.’’ Lovers of ‘‘ Fleming Stone,”’ 
the great detective of Miss Wells’ stories, 
will welcome him here with enthusiasm, 
especially as the tale brings him to love 
and marriage on his own account. Miss 
Luey Carrington, of immense wealth and 
repulsive features, has in her household a 
beautiful niece, her heiress; a paid com- 
panion, also beautiful; a distant relative 
who is her business-agent, a Count who is 
her admirer, presumably for mercenary 
motives, and other neighbors. Altho de- 
sirous of love and attention, she adds to 
her plain face an ungovernable temper and 
a disagreeable manner, which makes us 
wonder how any amount of pay or “‘pros- 
pects” could have kept the young people 
around her. Having been ugly enough 
one night to antagonize every one to the 


verge of such remarks as: “I could al- 
most kill her,’ ‘‘she ought to die,” ete., 


she discharges them and locks her door. 
Next morning she is found dead, sitting 
before her mirror theatrically garbed in 
Oriental robes and priceless jewels, smiling 
at her own reflection, clasping in her hand 
the Count’s glove and wearing around her 
neck a paper-snake. The solution of the 
mystery carries you far into the realm of 
improbabilities and introduces Fleming 
Stone, Cairo, and the Egyptian desert. 
The reader will not be satisfied until he 
reaches the final explanation, but he will 
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have to close his eyes, and let his brain 
go off duty for a time. 


Yost, Casper S. Patience Worth: A Psychic 
Lv Pp. 290. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
40. 


Mr. Yost’s subtitle—‘‘ Psychic Mystery” 
—will attract many readers. Those not 
too skeptical will be much imprest by 
these literary emanations from a spirit- 
author-——Patience Worth—who exprest her- 
self for the first time in July, 1913, through 
the medium of the ouiga-board, and has 
continued her literary contributions from 
time to time in the same way, but only 
when Mrs. John Curran was one of the 
manipulators of the board. This book 
describes the manner of Patience’s first 
appearance, gives extracts of her conver- 
sations, allegories, poems, and plays; and 
Mr. Yost, editorial director of the St. 
Louis Globe Democrat, vouches for the 
genuineness of the whole transaction. As 
Patience speaks a quaint, unusual old 
English, expresses herself in blank verse 
and imagery which have to be “studied and 
interpreted,’ we hardly think she would 
be widely read except in connection with 
the ouiga-board claims. 


OTHER BOOKS WORTH WHILE 


Simpson, Anna Pratt. Problems Women 
Solved. (Panama-Pacific International Exposition.) 
San Francisco. 

The purpose of this book is to record all 
endeavors on the part of California women 
to make the ‘‘ Dream City” a picturesque 
and notable success. There is a descrip- 
tion of everything accomplished by women 
from the inception of ‘‘the board.” It is 
a fine record of united and ‘harmonious 
thought and action. The women financed 
their own organization. Their scheme in- 
cluded women from every country. Every- 
thing possible was done to make each feel a 
personal responsibility for the Exposition’s 
success. We are given the lists of all com- 
mittees, the names of officers, a descrip- 
tion of the ‘“Traveler’s Aid” society, 
shown the many ways in which the women 
cooperated with the men, what was their 
share in the planning and furnishing of the 
California Host Building, and the wonder- 
ful entertainments which were planned and 
prepared by women for distinguished 
guests from all over the world. The secret 
of whatever they attained ‘“‘spells cooper- 
ation, faith, work.” Every one is men- 
tioned who helped in any way; all are 
given credit and praise, but none is men- 
tioned oftener than Mrs. Frederick G. 
Sanborn, President, ‘‘who never lost the 
way upon which her board traveled in the 
best of fellowship, and Mrs. Pheebe 
Hearst, ‘‘who eased the road at every 
turn and who always kept the light 
burning.” It is a record of fine achieve- 
ment, well written, beautifully bound, 
and contains many exquisite photographs 
in soft brown print, besides a portrait of 
each of the members of the women’s board 
and auxiliary members. 

Crow, Carl. Japin and America. Pp. 316. 
New York: Robert M. McBride & Co. $1.25 net. 
Postage 12 cents. 

The subtitle of this book—‘‘ A Contrast”’ 
—hints of its character. The title of its 
closing chapter—‘‘Is Japan a Menace?’’— 
answers its own question—in the affirma- 
tive. In the thirteen chapters preceding 
its author gives his reasons for making this 
answer. ‘‘The Governments of the two 
countries,” he insists, ‘‘represent the 
extremes of political ideas—the one a de- 
mocracy, the other an autocracy.” '_ They 
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Does Your Roof Add to the 
Safety of Your Home? 


Is it fire-proof or fire inviting? Is it a 
permanent protection or a constant risk? 


thao ROP Reema ea hae ta ekeneemy 
. 


Sparks from your own or neighbor’s chim- 
ney, or flying fire-brands from a near-by 
fire, cannot ignite the roof built with 


JOHNS-M/ 


TRANSITE . 


Asbestos Shi 


Fire-proof and everlasting—made from Asbestos 
fibre and Portland Cement. When laid as shown 
below, these shingles take the lowest rate of fire 
insurance. They do not warp, curl or split, but 
outlast the building. Lighter and less expensive 
than similar grades of tile or slate. Supplied in a 
variety of artistic colors, shapes and sizes. 

Your carpenter, roofer or slater will lay them and 
your satisfaction is definitely assured by 


[3s Johns-Manville 
: Roofing Responsibility 


—the principle of fulfilling every obligation implied 
by honest and fair dealing. Through J-M Roofing 
Registration this company, exclusively, offers 
you the opportunity of placing your J-M Roofing 
under the supervision of the roofing service depart- 
ment of the branch nearest you. There is no charge 
for this service. 


A Roofing for Every Purpose 
J-M Asbestos Built-Up for flat roofs 
—J-M Asbestos Ready for sloping 
: roofs—J-M Transite Asbestos Shin- 
* : gles—J-M Regal, the best rubber 
: type roofing. Write us your re- 
>, \: quirements. 
* : J-M Asbestos Roofings are ex- 
: : amined, approved, classified and 
labeled by the Underwriters’ Lab- 
: oratories, Inc., under the direction 
; : of the National Board of Fire 
i : Underwriters. 


Residence of O. J. Olson, Wauwatosa, Wis. 
Roofed with J-M Transite AsbestosShingles 
C. C. Hosmer, Milwaukee, Wis., Architect. 
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ANVILLE 
SERVICE 


COVERS 

THE CONTINENT 
Serves More Peo- 
ple in More Ways 
than Any Institu- 
tion of its Kind 
in the World. 
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THOMAS A. EDISON 
who will probably rank with Benjamin Franklin as 
America’s greatest inventor, began life as a telegraph 
operator. 


The Passion of Great Minds 


There is one conspicuous trait common to all these 
dominating men. That is a PASSION FOR 
KNOWLEDGE. And it is curious to find how 
deeply almost all of these men have been influenced 
by the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

Mr. Edison has a mind that is simply a mine of 
varied information, that is a perpetual source of 
surprise to those who associate with him. Where 
he got it all is beyond their comprehension. 

So with James J. Hill. The extraordinary range 
of his information has been one of the secrets of 
his amazing success. Whether it be the price of 
nails in Yokohama or what could be grown in the 
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All these famous J 
men were once 


began clerking in his uncle’s store and 
then went into the coke business in a 
small way. 2 
the dominant figures in the steel in- 
dustry and in the Steel Corporation. 


NOT ONE ever 
had a 





College Education 


—Did You? 


Will to Win 





in spite of this. 

















HENRY C. FRICK e 


He has long been one of 





soils of Montana, he seems to know everything 
that could draw traffic to his railroad. 


ALL THESE MEN PURCHASED THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITAN- 
NICA AND ALL OF THEM ARE INCESSANT USERS OF IT. 
Mr. Edison: has a set of the new Eleventh Edition always at his elbow. 


incessant user of it. 


The late Joseph Pulitzer, who came to this country like Andrew Carnegie and many another 
—in the steerage—and rose to be the foremost newspaper editor of his time, bought no less 


than 18 sets of the new Eleventh Edition. 


The meaning of all this is that the day of the Poor Boy Who is Determined to Get On 
However helpful it may be in many walks of life, the lack of a college 
education is not a bar to advancement to the highest rank in American life. 

The essential thing is the grit to make up for this lack, and finding the way to do it. 

For this the Encyclopaedia Britannica, in its new Eleventh Edition, is the incomparable 


has not gone by. 


work. It is a university training in itself. 


Did You Miss a College Training? 


There is no need to be ashamed if you did; 97 out of every 100 Amer- 
ican men and American women have gone without. 

But you cannot do without a great resourceful FUND of KNOWL- 
EDGE. And there is no place in the world where you can gain this so 

uickly as from the same place that Edison and Joseph Pulitzer and 
Ksdrew Carnegie and James J. Hill, and in former days, Faraday and 
Huxley—and thousands of others gained theirs, 

—from the Encyclopaedia Britannica 

Many persons believe that this magnificent work is rather for “high- 
brows” and college professors and rich folk. ‘The examples already 
given are sufficient to prove that it is precisely the opposite. 

And in an especial degree the new Eleventh Edition, which cost a 
million and a half dollars for its editorial preparation alone, has been 
designed to meet the needs of every-day men and women—particularly 
those who did not “go to college.” 
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CYRUS H. K. CURTIS 
the owner of two of the most wide- 
ly circulated journals in the world 
and probably the richest publisher, 
began as a newsboy in Portland, 
Maine. 





But the price for this new edition was a bar to many pocketbooks. So 
the mth F em have made a wonderful new issue, smaller in page and 
type but with every line and word, every map and illustration intact— 
a work absolutely unabridged and unchanged. 

This new “Handy Volume” [ssue you can obtain, for a little while, at 
one-third the price of the “Cambridge University” Issue and for a first 
payment of on/y One Dollar. 

Have you seen it? 

It is on view and may be compared, volume by volume, page by page, 
with the higher priced Cambridge University Issue of the new Eleventh 
Edition, at 60 or more stores throughout the country. 

We will send you a list when you write to us for the 140-page Illus- 
trated Book described on the page opposite. 

You will be interested in this book whether you are thinking of buying 
the Britannica or not. 
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THEODORE N. VAIL 
at the head of the largest telephone 
organization on earth—he was in large 
part its creator—thought to study 
medicine and later was in the Govern- 
ment Railway Mail Service. 





BRITANNICA for women. 


Eleventh Edition. 





CHARLES M, SCHWAB 


life carrying a surveyor’s chain. 
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00r Boys 


the transportation genius of this generation, graduated 
into railroading from the truck business. 


of the noted men who have made it the greatest work of its kind. 


—Twenty pages of interesting dialogue telling of the unexpected interest of the 


—A clever story about the way children get interested in it. 


—Portraits of the Nobel Prize winners and other famous contributors to the new 


Nearly two hundred half-tone illustrations, color plates, specimen pages and the like. 
A hundred interesting questions and brief answers; and some other questions. 


who has become the foremost individ- Whether you are interested in the BRITANNICA or not, you and every member of your 
ual steel maker of the world, began family will thoroughly enjoy reading this book, as big as a magazine. 


















JAMES J. HILL 





A Richly Illustrated 
140-Page Book About It 


The publishers of the ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA have prepared a richly illustrated 
hook of 140 pages to tell you all about this great 
work and the new ‘‘Handy Volume’’ Issue, and its 
usefulness to you. It is full of interesting stories, 
clever dialogues, beautiful pictures—a book packed 
from cover to cover. Some of its contents include 




















100 interesting bits of knowledge revealing the 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA from a 
hundred different points of view. 


—A little history of the BRITANNICA from 
the days of King George III, with 70 portraits 
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SEARS, ROEBUCK and COMPANY 








You Must Act Quickly 


The remarkable bargain we are offering can last only a little while longer. The 
contracts for the “Handy Volume” Issue were made before the war began. 

The drastic increase in the cost of raw materials makes it impossible to renew 
them, Paper has advanced over 25 per cent—leather more than 28 per cent—binders 
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CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Please send me, postpaid, the 140-page book 
about the new Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
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Leadership 


EADERSHIP, after all, gravitates to the 
a fittest. And Service must ever be the 
measure of that fitness. When a man ceases to 
serve his community, his fellow-men, his value 
is lost. So it is with motor cars. 





In one of several automobile classes the 
Maxwell aims and always has aimed to give 
that full measure of service which shall proclaim 
it a leader. Every effort of our organization 
has been toward that end. 





Economy, efficiency, beauty and comfort — 
these are the qualities dignified by an inbuilt 
honor, to which Maxwell service is sequel. And 
these are the qualities that have set the 
Maxwell apart, and, in its class, marked it with 
the seal of distinction. 





Maxwell Motor Cars are honest, worthy 
products. They are made by folks who have 
not attained absolute perfection, but who strive 
earnestly to maintain the eminence and good 
will they have earned. 


One Chassis, Five Body Styles 


Two-Passenger Roadster > ‘ 2 - $635 
Five-Passenger Touring Car . . ° 655 
Touring Car (with All Weather Top) . . 710 
Two-Passenger Cabriolet - ° . 865 
Six-Passenger Town Car . F 4 3 - Cs 


f. o. b. Detroit 


Full equipment, including Electric Starter and Lights. 
In Canada $830, $850, $975, $1150, $1250, f.0.b. Windsor 































are, he says, “‘the champions of opposing 
and conflicting aims and interests’—not 
of the future, but immediate. He holds 
that Americans do not know Japan—‘‘the 
Japan o farms, factories, and _fisher- 
men,” of ‘“‘double standards,” ‘‘of brutal 
tactics,” of strange contradictions, of selfish 
national aims, ‘‘of more moral teaching 
than any other country in the world,” 
of less moral accomplishment, ete. His 
knowledge of Japan, he implies, is intimate 
and reliable; and he makes uncounted 
statements as to social, industrial, and 
political conditions, which, if not true, are 
false through some unreasoning prejudice 
not easily explained rather than through 
apparent ignorance of the people; for his 
unusual pages are written with a sureness 
of touch that asserts his confidence. 

Brinton, Christian. Impressions of the Art 
at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. With a Chapter 
on the San Diego Exposition and an Introductory 
Essay on the Modern Spirit in Contemporary Painting. 
4to, pp. 203. New York: John Lane Company. 
$3 net. 

Those who remember the huge and ex- 
pensive folios that aimed to do for the 
Chicago Exposition what this does for the 
San Diego and San Francisco affairs will be 
grateful for the modesty and small compass 
of this book. Mr. Brinton, a member of 
the International Jury, has provided seven 
chapters of text—the one named in the 
title, two covering the general features of 
the two expositions, one on sculpture, one 
on American painting, and two on foreign 
painting. Each of the chapters is illus- 
trated appropriately and sufficiently—five 
plates in color, eighty-two in black and 
white. For the text, the introductory 
chapter contains a diplomatically worded 
review of modern art—which, the author 
says, is distinguished by the fact that 
artists no longer work as prescribed by a 
patron, whether natural, municipal, eccle- 
siastical, or individual. The painter or 
sculptor expresses what he sees, or thinks 
he sees, without regard to anything other 
than fidelity to his ideal. There is a 
review of impressionism, expressionism, 
post - impressionism, Cubism, Futurism, 
Orphism, and Vorticism. And the point 
made is that art in these varieties is in line 
with developments in music, poetry, the 
theater, and the dance. These movements 
are not to be condemned offhand—each 
possesses ‘‘a germ of variety and a whole- 
some fund of fermentation.”” The remain- 
ing text is critical and explanatory of the 
art shown in the two expositions, and 
furnishes a guide to the productions of the 
artists whose work is displayed selectively 
in the illustrations. These latter mark 
progress in book-making—they are excel- 
lent of their kind. The publishers deserve 
praise for the execution of a fine piece 
of work. 

De Bekker, L. J. The Serio-Comic Profession. 
Pp. 124. Brooklyn, New York: Writer’s Publishing 
Company. 

This is a reprint of several little essays, 
written by one who for twenty-five years 
has been a ‘‘newspaper man and publish- 
er’s hack.’’ There is considerable satire, 
and a goodly modicum of hard common 
sense, in what Mr. De Bekker says. He 
discusses the faults and virtues of journal- 
ism, the defects of copyright, the origin 
and value of jokes, and pays a high and 
glowing personal tribute to many of the 
eminent newspaper men, especially Charles 
A. Dana and Chester S. Lord. The book 
is full of clever theories and bright stories, 
also of information and thoughtful sugges- 
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ion relative to newspaper- and magazine- 
work. It is, in truth, what the author 
calls it: ‘‘A book for writers and for such 
readers as may be interested in them 
and their craft.’ 

Paris, Past and Present. Edited by Charles 
Holme. Text by E. A. Taylor. New York: John 
Lane Company. $3. Paper, $2.50. 

This is a beautiful book of large propor- 
tions, mostly illustrations, drawings, etch- 
ings, and lithographs. The reproductions 
of Monsieur Bezot’s etchings are wonder- 
fully attractive, so are those of Mr. F. M. 
Armington, whose drawings were made 
especially for this volume. The book is 
divided into three sections: The first deal- 
ing with ‘‘The River, Bridges, and Quays”’; 
second, ‘‘Old Streets and Markets”’; third, 
“The Public Buildings, Monuments, and 
Gardens.”’ For each of these there are the 
carefully detailed description and history 
written by the author, followed by the 
illustrations, portraying both ancient and 
modern Paris. The author writes as tho 
he were personally conducting the reader 
from one famous point to another, stop- 
ping. now and then to eall attention to 
historical points of interest, architectural 
treasures, and spots made famous by 
France’s great historians, artists, musi- 
cians, and political and scientific heroes. 
It is a book of delight for the student or 
traveler, and a happy reminder for lovers 
| of Paris. 





Payne, George Henry. The Child in Human 
Progress. Illustrated. Pp. 399. New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 

The foreword to this enlightening volume 
has been written by the famous Dr. A. 
Tacobi, who makes these definite state- 

nts: ‘Without the history of the child 

re can not be a scientific knowledge of 

» thousands of years of child-life. This 

»k is unique; it is a special monograph 

the life through thousands of years of 

w physical, domestic, economic, social 

istence of the child. No historian, no 

‘edical practitioner, or teacher will be 
without it.” Mr. Payne is identified 
wit research into the origin of the Child- 
P: Liective Movement. He traces here, 

om thousands of years before Christ to 
the present day, all known facts about 

iarriage, family instincts, the laws and 
istoms of all nations, pagan and other- 
wise, with special reference to the status 

f the child. He dwells on the prevalence 
of human sacrifice, the destruction of the 
first-born, the reason for the despised 
female child, the habit among some tribes 
of exposing new-born babes, of burying 
them alive, or simply casting them out 
on several pretenses, and then he traces 

wradually efforts for humanitarian work 
and the founding of Child-Welfare Socie- 
ties. It is surprizing to learn that there 
vas no organized movement for defending 
#@ue rights of children until 1874, but, once 
tablished, the movement spread through 
cae world with lightning-rapidity, and with 
it are associated such names as Vincent 
de Paul, Henry Bergh, and Elbridge T. 
Gerry. Much of the book is technical, 
serious, and revolting, but the information 
it contains is invaluable. Every word has 
v definite bearing on the proper under- 
standing of the subject and its hopeful 
modern outlook. 


mr age 


' France, Anatole. The Path of Glory. Trans- 
by Alfred Allinson, and the original French text. 
. 158. London and New York: John Lane Com- 

adh 1916. 


This is one of the volumes published by 
% Jouard Champion to keep the memory of 
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New work! Mlustrate your form 
letters; put designsand chartsin your 


dissemination of diagrammed statistics, 


4 of new models or designs. All this—and much 


TM] process—without cuts of any kind—quickly and 
inexpensively. And by no other method can it be 


done. ‘Trace a drawing on the mimeoscope, then 


handwriting to the same sheet. Simple. Think 

what it means—for forward work. Let us show 

you how the method applies to your business, 
cee 
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| Here’s Something That 
Knows When to Quit! 








The Premier Automatic Electric Vulcanizer 
has a button with brains. You apply it to 
whatever you want to vulcanize—press the 
Little Red Button, and forget it. It is made 
either to couple onto an electric light socket 
or the storage battery in your car. 


2 eye,.2 

It Assumes All Responsibilities 

The Premier takes the job into its own 
hands. When the job is done, it quits. The 
Little Red Button takes care of that. It cuts 
off the current, and keeps it off. One cent’s 
worth of current will do three repairs. The 
Premier cannot burn the tire, cannot overcure 
orundercure,cannotstarta fire. The National 
Board of Underwriters call it fire-safe. And 
thousands of car owners, who have awakened 
to the importance of taking care of theirown 
tires, endorse its good sense. It makes vul- 
canizing simple enough for a boy. 


PREMIER, 


UTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


VULCANIZER 


P. rice $3.50 With Complete Outfit 


If you can't get it at your dealer’s as yet, write us 
and we willsend you one. State voltage required. 


Premier Electric Co. 
4036 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 
Northara Plectric Company Distributors for Canada 


























200 kinds Iron Puzzles. 2 sample 
leaders with catalog only 10 cents. 


WESTERN PUZZLE WORKS Co. 
St. Paul Minnesota 















The dry, scraped or ’ 
cut skin is soothed, 
softened and _ healed 


by applying just a ithe = 


Hinds ~ 


HONEY AND ALMOND 


Cream ~ 


Selling everywhere or postpaid by us on 
receipt of price. Hinds Cream in bottles, 
50c; Hinds Cold Cream in tubes, 25¢. 
Samples of Cream sent for 2c stamp to pay postage. 
Do not take a substitute—Hinds Cream 
will improve the skin. 
Try HINDS CREAM TOILET SOAP 
10c and 2c. Trial size cake Se postpaid 


-A. S. HINDS, 241 West St., Portland, Me. . 
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Jean-Pierre Barbier, the hero-writer, green 
and to bring tribute to the war-funds. 
Essentially war-inspired and warlike in 
material, it brings together words by 
Anatole France himself, letters from him 
to hero-soldiers, letters to him, relative to 
the present world-struggle, and ends with 
a compilation, from the works of Herod- 
otus, of a dialog between Xerxes and 
Demaratus, showing the Greek spirit 
on the morrow of the Persian wars, with 
an implication, at least, of an analogy 
between the Greeks and modern France. 
The style and expression are only what 
one must expect from Anatole France 
and from his loyalty to the Allies in this 
war. The book contains, also, the original 
French text. We note the pleasure of the 
author when he ‘‘rediscovers man un- 
changed and unchangeable, and notes in 
the far vistas of the centuries traits of our 
own day which go back to the underlying 
basis of humanity, which never alters.’” 

Johnson, Owen. The Spirit of France. With 
drawings by Walter Hale, and other illustrations. 
Pp. viii-256. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.35 net. 

Mr. Johnson’s book recognizes the lack 
of some French propaganda in the United 
States, and seeks to meet what Mr. Johnson 
considers a manifest need. He knew France 
before war came—was in school there; he 
went back to it as a lover of its people, 
to note what the French spirit had done 
and was doing for its own preservation. 
What he saw, and felt, he wrote down 
with graphic foree. His chapter-titles may 
fairly indicate the character and compre- 
hensiveness of his pages: France Conse- 
erated to War; The Profanation of Reims; 
In the Trenches; Arras under Bombard- 
ment; Notre Dame de Lorette Recon- 
quered; A Village in Shreds; A Visit to 
Joffre; The Truth about France. The real 
spirit of France, Mr. Johnson would make 
us understand, considers the nation that 
is to be. ‘‘Not even America so ardently 
loves and longs for peace as France,’’ he 
tells us—‘‘ peace for her children.” It is 
for this that Frenchmen are fighting so 
tremendously—for the France of the 
future. Mr. Johnson saw them, in towns 
and in trenches; he interviewed their 
idolized leader, Joffre, as one of his best 
chapters effectively records; he beheld 
their battle-fields. 

Cooper, Elizabeth (Mrs. 
The Harim and the Purdah. 
Women. Illustrated, 8vo, pp. 309. 
Century Company. $3 net. 

“A book about women by a woman” 
has a fascinating sound—and that is what 
this book is. The life of woman in Egypt, 
in the desert, in India (whether Hindu or 
Mohammedan), in Burma, China, and 
Japan—all this is included. And the basis 
is not that of the mere globe-trotting. 
observer. Intimacy of more than casual 
contact, opportunities that were unusual 
and repeated, converse that involved the 
baring of the heart, display of feeling 
and statement of aims and desires and 
conditions as experienced by the woman of 
the East find skilled expression in this 
volume. The fact that woman can be 
fettered and not feel it, that she can be 
shut up to a life so hemmed in that we 
ean not conceive content under such 
conditions and yet seldom a desire for 
anything different—these are the realities 
that meet us and evoke our astonishment. 
The preserver of traditions that she does 
not comprehend, the devotee of religions 
which she does not understand, holding 
creeds she can not explain—such is woman 


Clayton Sedgwick). 
Studies of Oriental 
New York: 











in these many different lands. Seldom does 
this woman of the East meet so sympathetic 
an artist to portray her moods and interpret 
her mind as she finds in Mrs. Cooper. 
‘Despite our incapacity to enter into the 
soul-life of this ancient East, we find 
ourselves fascinated and bewitched by the 
charm of these secluded women of the 
Orient,. who live a life of instinctive un- 
selfishness, their days given to the making 
of happiness for others.” This sentence 
is the key-note as well as the conclusion 
of the volume. 


The Confessions of a 


Steiner, Edward A. 
New York: Fleming H. 


Hyphenated American. 
Revell Company. 

This is a reprint of a lecture delivered 
in New York under the auspices of the 
“League for Political Education.” So 
much that is feverish and unwarranted 
has been said against the ‘‘hyphenated 
American” that this defense is in order. 
The author speaks with the natural author- 
ity of a loyal American. His arguments 
are clear and he opens eyes to the in- 


justice of the ordinary agitator. Mr. 
Steiner speaks of three varieties: ‘‘Tho 


Atlantic-Ocean Hyphen,” “‘ The Impounded 
Hyphen,” and ‘The Political Hyphen.” 
The first, he says, he finds in the cabin, not in 
the steerage. It consists of Americans who 
expatriate themselves for cultural or finan- 
cial reasons, those who make their money 
in this country and spend it on annexed 
counts, foreign education, or ‘‘The Prince 
of Monaco.”’ The second variety is not so 
interesting, but the third is very well 
known. We all know how politicians cater 
to the hyphenated vote. ‘‘My sympathies,” 
says the writer, ‘‘from the first were pro- 
American: not only because I love America 
above every country in the world, but 
because it seems. to me that to be pro- 
American is the nearest that humanity has 
yet come to being prohuman.” Every sug- 
gestion here in regard to better and more 
tolerant citizenship is worth careful and 
thoughtful reading. 


Petrograd, Past »:nd 


Steveni, William Barnes. 
Philadelphia: B. 


Present. Illustrated. Pp. 318. 
Lippincott Company. $3. 

This is an exhaustive description of phy: ; 
ical Petrograd and its ‘“‘key,’’ Cronstadt, 
from its beginning to the present day, de- 
scribingjall the attractions of Russia’s capi- 
tal, its historical growth and development, it 3 
fortresses, the wonderful Neva, the uniqu 
‘‘Nevsky Prospekt,”’ its police system, and 
its people. In describing the beautiful build- 
ings, the author betrays the personalities 
and characteristics of their inhabitants and 
different members of the royal family. In 
and out of the narrative is woven a history 
of Russia’s rulers from Peter the Great to 
the present Czar Nicholas. One significant 
criticism stands out from those made by the 
author: ‘‘The Russian people, accus- 
tomed for so long to being governed like 
children, have not yet developed qualities 
which fit men to become leaders of their 
fellows.” The book is not unlike others of 
its kind, of which many have appeared, 
due to present war-conditions. It is full 
of reminiscences, personal comments, and 
well - written descriptions of historica’ 
events, and contains much valuable anc 
interesting information. 
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CORONA 


The Personal Writing Machine 


"HE people are in rebellion against laborious pen methods 
of writing even personal correspondence. 


People refuse to study over “hen tracks” when it is possible for 
them to receive the most intimate communications by the smarter 
and more legible, yet personal, Corona method. 

This great handwniting revolution will continue till everyone learns that letters 
may be written better, faster and be twice as welcome when Coronatyped. 
Corona, the personal writing machine, weighs 6 lbs. and lives in 70,000 
traveling bags and desk drawers. Costs $50. in a traveling case. 


Write us for catalogue No. 14 which we will mail together with our booklet 


Proof of the Pudding 


telling what Corona has done for its owners. We will also tell you the address 
of our nearest agency where you can see Corona and operate it yourself. 


Corona Typewriter Co., Inc. 
Groton, N. Y. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
Agencies in All Principal Cities 
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Your men blindfolded—how 
much work, what kind of work 
could they do? Yet do you 
realize that to an eatent you 
blindfold them, when you com- 
pel them to work in a dark 
plant? If your plant were 
flooded with daylight, your em- 
ployees would then work at 
maximum efficiency. Simply 
because they could see better, 
they could do more work, and 
better work. ‘Tests of the most 
stringent kind prove this. En- 
lightened self-interest, not phi- 





accidents — 


— how it decreases 
how it saves large sums of money 
because it remains white longer 


—how it makes ceilings and 
walls sanitary, because they can 
be washed like tile — how it 
saves as much as three-quarters 
of an hour electric lighting 
every day in a huge plant! 


Rice’s is the only oil paint 
giving a glossy, tile-like, white 
finish. By the Rice Method, it 
can be applied over old cold- 
water paint. It is made by a 





special process, 
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you to give your - 
employees more ~=>- 
light. 


Send for This Free 
Book “More Light” ip 
This book will 
open your eyes to the close 
connection between daylight 
and your profits; shows how 
you can increase your daylight 
19% to 36%. It tells how over 
3000 of the biggest plants in 
the world now do this. It tells 
the story of Rice’s Gloss Mill 
White; how Rice’s helps in- 
crease the output of workmen 
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== _ is no substitute. 
XS 5 ~- Repeated tests 
NS S=— have shown, 
\ SN \ without a single 
va RK " ° = 
\ exception, that 
I) UA MXNNNS Rice’s remains 
white longer 
than any other gloss paint. 
Users are protected by the 
Rice Guarantee. 


On Concrete Surfaces—On inside 
concrete Rice’s Granolith makes the 
best possible primer for a second coat 
of Rice’s Gloss Mill White—giving a 
glossy, tile-like finish at no more ex- 
pense than lead and oil paint. RICE’S 
GRANOLITH. 


Write today for the free book ‘‘More Light’’ 


U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
29 DUDLEY STREET 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


IN RUSSIAN PRISONS 


WO strange stories told by George 

Kennan in ‘‘A Russian Comedy of 
Errors’”” (New York: The Century Com- 
pany) give us an intimate revelation of 
the underworld of Siberia that might not 
be found in many pages of Dostoyefsky. 
Forty years of experience with this for- 
bidding stratum of Russian life have given 
Mr. Kennan an unusually vivid pen when 
he comes to describe it for the reader, 
as his friends and acquaintances in Russia 
range over the whole field of the political 


and 


criminal world, it is not surprizing to find, 
san Francisco Argonaut claims, that 
‘read like a 
The two stories mentioned are 


as the S 
his tales ‘ 


” 


group of detective- 
stories. 
principally illustrative of the terrible isola- 
The first is 
told by a musician who went among the 


tion of the Siberian prisoners. 


prisons of Siberia for the purpose of hearing 
and recording the 
most interesting of Russian folk- 


convict-songs, which 
are the 
songs. These songs are forbidden by law, 
and so it was only with difficulty that they 
could be heard—especially the uncanny, 
haunting ‘‘ Leg-Fetter March.” The musi- 
cian on his 


his adventures to Mr. 


return related something of 
Kennan. Of the 
march he says: 

It is a melody, not a song. On the road 
the convicts hum it, with closed lips, and in 


the prisons they mark the time with a 
rhythmical clashing of leg-fetter chains, 


and add a weird, buzzing accompaniment 
made by blowing on paper-wrapt combs. 
If you have never heard it, I can’t possibly 
give you an idea of it without instruments 
and a chorus. You may think from my 
description that it is a childish performartce, 
more likely to excite laughter and ridicule 


than serious emotion; but, in reality, it is 
an extraordinary and tragic thing and 


fairly makes the ants crawl up and down 
one’s back. After my return from Siberia, 
I got together a chorus and a small orchestra 
and gave a series of concerts in which | 
introduced songs of penal servitude and 
the ‘“‘Leg-Fetter March”; but the effect 
of the march on the audience was such 
that the Government finally prohibited it. 
Thousands ‘of Russian concert-goers now 
know the air, but to play it on an instru- 
ment in public, or even to hum it, is a 
misdemeanor. 


Musie 
peasant or 


a meaning for the Russian, 
that 


these 


has 


be he lord, few other 


understand. To exiles it 
speaks rarely, but 
that is almost physical. 


peoples 
times with a 
This 
in-the same musician’s story 


at such 
poignance 

we glimpse 
of the balalaika-player, 


performance on the 


whose marvelous 
guitar-like Gipsy 
instrument revealed an intensely musical 
Mr. Kennan listened to him en- 


As we read: 


nature. 
thralled. 
When the gifted convict finished his last 
song, I grasped his hand, and, in my 
enthusiasm, thanked him almost effusively. 
‘*Please get the warden to let me keep 
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the balalaika a little longer,’’ he whispered 
to me, while I was sitting holding his 
hand. ‘‘Persuade him to leave it with me 
a day or two more.” 

I made the desired request, but the 
warden declared it absolutely inadmissible. 

“Tt is against all rules,’’ he assured me, 
‘“‘and I might have to answer for it to an 
inspector.”’ 

‘‘Bring me the balalaika,’’ he said to 
Klochkof. 

Then there happened something that I 
still remember as astounding, tragic, and 
almost terrible. The quiet, submissive, 
undemonstrative convict suddenly became 
as fierce and menacing as a tigress about 
to be deprived of her young. His face 
lost every trace of color; his eyes seemed to 
fill with blood and fire; and, holding the 
balalaika to his breast with one hand, he 
threw himself into a fighting attitude, and 
cried hoarsely and fiercely: 

‘“T’ll never give it up! You can’t have 
it! Dll kill the first man that tries to 
get it!” 

“Take the balalaika away from the 
prisoner,” said the warden in a cold, stern 
voice. 

The soldiers and turnkeys, with their 
hands on their weapons, sprang toward the 
defiant convict, who stood motionless, with 
murder in his eyes, breathing heavily and 
clasping the balalaika to his breast. Before 
they reached him he realized, even in his 
paroxysm of furious passion, that he 
could not successfully resist four armed 
men. Dropping the balalaika, he stood for 
an instant looking at it, with an expression 
of wild grief and misery on his face, and 
then, throwing himself on the floor, burst 
into a stofm of convulsive sobs. Never in 
my life had I seen such agonized weeping. 
It was the expression not merely of dis- 
appointed expectation and thwarted im- 
pulse, but of all the hopeless misery of a 
wrecked existence. The loss of the balalaika 
brought to him a vivid realization of all 
that he had missed in life—love, freedom, 
music, happiness, everything—and the 
agonized consciousness of irretrievable 
disaster was deepened and intensified by 
acute regret and unavailing remorse. 


The second story is a young Russian 
journalist’s account of his experience with 
the ‘‘knock-alphabet, 
communication from cell to cell in the 
Siberian prisons. The young man, Voronin 
by name, had been banished for some 


” 


a secret means of 


political affair and was incarcerated in the 
Tubetskoi bastion of the Petropavlovski 
fortress. He found himself isolated indeed, 
but still in the midst of friends. First he 
learned how to read messages knocked out 
on the walls in the old alphabet, wherein 
“a” is “1” and “e” is “5,” and so- on. 
Then came a lesson in the new alphabet, 
from a prisoner in a neighboring cell, of 
which we are told: 


In the stillness of the prison I could hear 
his actions, almost as perfectly as I could 
have seen them if the wall had been trans- 
parent. With some hard object in his 
hand, he gave the wall one emphatic rap, 
and then scratched a long, horizontal line 
across it, as high up as he could reach. 
This was followed by two raps and the 
scratching of a second line, about a foot 
below the first. One after another, he drew 
in this way seven horizontal lines, six or 
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INCE concrete, stucco, brick and masonry walls are porous, 
they absorb rain and moisture—unless dampproofed and 
protected. 

This constant absorption of moisture from storms and wet 
weather makes the walls crumble and decay. The rain- 
soaked walls cause damp, unsanitary interiors. On cold days 
the water in the pores freezes, producing innumerable cracks 
and disfiguring the appearance of the building. 

Moreover, the rain and moisture drive soot and dirt into 
the pores, so that the walls become streaked, stained and 
unsightly. 

But there is an effective way to protect your building 
egainst rain and dampness. This has been done in the cas> 
of thousands of structures of all kinds with an economical! 
treparation that dampproofs and beautifies the walls at ths 
same time, namely, 


TRUS-CON 


STONEIEX 


APPLIED WITH A BRUSH 


This is a high grade liquid cement coating, furnished in a 
variety of soft-toned, artistic shades. It makes concrete, 
stucco or brick walls rainproof and weather-defying. It seals 
all the pores and fills the hair cracks with a preparation hard 
as flint and proof against moisture. 

STONE-TEX becomes an inseparable part of the wall—it 
cannot chip, peel or flake off, like paint. It gives a very beau- 
tiful flat finish — most desirable for concrete, stucco. brick 
and masonry. It is equally suitable for new or old walls. 

It will pay you to investigate this efficient dampproofing 
and beautifying preparation. 

FREE — Send today for Color Card and hand- 
somely illustrated STONE-TEX book giving full 
information. 


THE TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 


136 Trus-Con Building Detroit, Mich. 





























































































Waterproofing Concrete 


For waterproofing, 
foundations, reservoirs, 
tank tunnels, etc., Trus- 
Con Waterproofing 
Paste, Concentrated, is 
the recognized stan- 
dard. 

Easy to use. Very 
economical, Simply add 
it to the water used in 
making concrete. 

Further information 
about Trus-Con Water- 
proofing Paste, Concen- 
trated, sent on request. 


Trus-Con Agatex 


If your concrete floor 
is constantly dusting 
and crumbling, treat it 
with Trus-Con Agatex. 
This preparation is a 
colorless concentrated 
liquid which chemically 
transforms the dusty, 
crumbling cement to an 
impenetrable agate-like 
substance. Low in cost 
and easily applied with 
a long-handled brush. 

Ask for full information 
about Trus-Con Agatex. 

















Por-Seal 


A transparent dampproof 
coating for stucco, con- 
crete and masonry sur- 
faces above the grade line. 
Renders surfaces repellen‘ 
to moisture without in any 
way changing the physical 
appearance of the treated 
area. An economical in- 
surance against cracking 
and disintegration of stuc- 
co and concrete surfaces. 

Get full details of this col- 
orless dampproof coating. 


Trus-Con 
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like these are never a 
source of worry when 
floors are finished with 
Liquid Granite, and 
woodwork is Luxeberry 
White Enameled. 


Eventhe imprints of | 
youthful fingers disap- _ 
pear beneath the damp- 
cleaning cloth. 
Luxeberry White Enamel 
canalso be modified tothe 
newer shades of French 
gray and old ivory. 


Liquid Granite floor var- 
nish is lustrous, lasting 
and waterproof. It is the 
great general purpose 
finish, suitable for all in- 







Write for interesting book 
on wood finishing 


RRY BROTHERS 


Established 1858 


Factories: Detroit, 
‘kn Walkerville, San Francisco 
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“What Happens After 
Death?” siz thinent writes 


This question has been asked by millions. 
Some of these writers make positive reply 
in this new volume: 

“We Do Not Die,” declares Rev. J. E. Roberts. “After 
Death—Nothingness,” says Dr. Max Nordau. “After 
Death—Something,” asserts Rev. Stanley Rogers. 
“The Undying Soul,” Rev. A. C. Dixon, D.D., writes 
about. “No One Comes Back To Tell,” is the agnostic 
opinion of John Bloundelle-Burton. “We Can Not 
Come To An End,” urges A. C. Benson. “Death is 
NOT the End,” Sir Robert Anderson iscertain. The 
late Monsignor R. F. Benson writes of “Our Chance of 
Immortality.” Mrs. Annie Besant presents “ The 
Theosophic View,” and there are many other star- 
tling and interesting replies, 


12mo, Cloth, 75c¢ net; by mail, 83c 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
New York, N. Y. 


354-60 Fourth Avenue 
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THE STANDARD DICTIONARY 


American home where education and culture,are truly esteemed. 


Shipped FREE! 


Write for free catalog. 
The new 1916 Arrow shipped 
to you at our risk without a 
= penny down. If you are 

= not delightec send it 
back at our ex- 
pense. It costs you 
nothing. Write now 


is needed in every 











Electric Light 
Easy motorcycle saddie— 
lew coaster e—mo- 
torcycle mud-guards, 
stand and luzgage carrier 
—motorcycle pedals—long 
rubber grip motorcycle 
handle bars—complete 
tool kit and tire pump— 
-inforced motorcycle 
Frame, Fisk Thorn-Proof 
on-Skid Tires — beauti- 
ful finish. Other new 
features. Write TODAY. 


If you keep the Arrow, pay 
the 80-day reduced price, 
asmallamount each month 
while you ride, New 1916 
features—motorcycle type. 
All sizes -- boys, men, women. 


WriteToday oisior free and 
rock-bottom offer. Write NOW 
ARROW CYCLECO. Dept.6374 
Salitorma ave. & 19th St., Chicago 














eight feet long and twelve or fourteen 
inches apart, numbering them from one to 
seven, by means of raps, as he drew them. 
He then seratched six perpendicular lines 
across the first series, giving to each its 
number, from left to right, in the same 
way. The whole diagram, when finished, 
presented itself to my imagination as a 
huge vertical checker-board, with num- 
bered rows and columns. I had never 
before had occasion to see with my ears, 
but I found it quite possible to do so, and 
I have no doubt that by making proper 
use of a scratcher and the knock-alphabet, 
a mathematician might give a lesson in 
plane geometry through a ten-inch wall. 
As soon as my instructor completed his 
invisible but audible checker-board, he 
rapped out the words, ‘Put alphabet in 
squares.”’ This I succeeded in doing by 
scratching the diagram on the floor with 
a rusty nail which I found sticking in the 
woodwork behind the door. The man in the 
other cell then began knocking again, but 
instead of designating a letter by its serial 
number in the alphabet, he located it on 
the checker-board square by giving the 
number of the row and the number of the 
column at whose intersection it would be 
found. I don’t know who originally in- 
vented this device, but it reduces by at 
least 70 per cent. the number of knocks 
required. To make the vowel ‘“‘U” by 
the first method, one must knock twenty- 
one times, but the same letter may be 


indicated on the checker-board square 
with six knocks. In learning this code 
the beginner must have the diagram 


before him, beeause he has to refer to it 
constantly; but after he has memorized 
the numerical values of the letters he can 
dispense with it altogether, because he no 
longer needs its guidance. Every group of 
knocks then has its alphabetical equivalent 
in his brain, and the translation is made 
almost without conscious effort. After a 
few days’ practise one can easily knock out 
from eight to twelve words a minute, and 
this rate of speed may be greatly increased 
by abbreviations in spelling. 


Voronin had occasion to bless his 
knowledge of the knock-alphabet. There 


within the stone walls of Petropavlovski 
it brought him romance of the Pyramus 
and Thisbe sort. With its help he ‘‘met”’ 
Olga Novitskaya, another political prisoner. 
Their acquaintance grew and blossomed 
from mutual interest into affection and 
then to love—they who had never laid 
eyes on each other or heard each other’s 
voice, or touched even so much as finger- 
The the little 
tapping on the wall alone brought it all to 
Novitskaya later 


Thus he speaks of their 


tips. language of tap- 


them. Olga became 
Voronin’s wife. 


acquaintance: 


Then began a _ knock-alphabet corre- 
spondence which lasted throughout the 
whole remaining term of our imprisonment. 
Making the intimate acquaintance of a 
woman, without ever seeing her or hearing 
her voice, was for me a strange experience; 
but it is not too much, I think, to say that 
in the next three months I came to know 
Olga Novitskaya better than I knew any 
other human being except my mother. We 
talked of everything—childhood, parents, 
domestic life, university experience, friends, 
books, the state of Russia, ‘‘going to the 
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people,” and the revolutionary movement 
—and the more completely she revealed 
herself to me, the more deeply I was 
imprest by her courage, intelligence, 
sympathy, cheerfulness, and, at times, 
even gaiety of spirit. If she was ever 
disheartened or deprest, she did not show 
it to me. She always looked forward to a 
brighter future for Russia and for our- 
selves; and if I was able to bear with 
reasonable fortitude the hardships and 
privations of my last three months in the 
Tubetskoi bastion, the credit was hers. 


WORLD-NEWS GATHERED WHOLESALE 

VERY comma in the speech of 

Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg 
in the German Reichstag cost one dollar 
to flash by wireless to this country, and 
every comma, period, and semicolon, as 
well as every single word of the speech was 
eagerly bought at that price by the Associ- 
ated Press. The speech appeared in our 
papers the next morning, and was read by 
most of us at a cost of an inappreciable 
fraction of a cent. Many another item 
of news, reaching us at the same slight 
expenditure on our part, costs the news- 
gatherers of our country quite as fabulous 
sums to collect. The history of the 
process by which news became a world- 
conimodity, in which men might trade as 
they do in Russian wheat or Alaskan 
sables, would be fascinating reading. 
Hardly less so is a briefer account of the 
way in which the news is gathered according 
to the system now in operation. Before a 
cosmopolitan audience in Philadelphia 
recently Melville E. Stone, general manager 
of the Associated Press, explained somé- 
thing of this. He gave a few examples of 
Associated Press methods, which a repre- 
sentative of The Public Ledger quotes as 
follows: 

Assume that a fire has broken out in 
Benares, the second city of the Hindus, 
on the banks of the Ganges, and 100 or 
1,000 persons have lost their lives. Not far 
away, at Allahabad or Calcutta, is a daily 
paper having a correspondent at Benares, 
who reports the disaster fully. Some one on 
his paper sends the story, or so much of 
it as is of general rather than of local 
interest, to the agent of the Reuter Com- 
pany at Calcutta, Bombay, or Madras. 
And thence it is cabled to London, Hong- 
kong, Sydney, and Tokyo. At each of 
these places there are Associated Press 
men, one of whom picks it up and forwards 
it to New York. 

If the thing happens in Zanzibar the 
story goes either to Cairo or to Cape 
Town, and by the same process finds its 
way to London and on to us in this country. 
Thus the wide world is combed for news, 
which in an ineredibly short time is 
delivered and printed everywhere. 

When Pope Leo XIII. died in Rome the 
fact was announced by an Associated 
Press telegram in the columns of a San 
Francisco paper in nine minutes from the 
instant when he breathed his last. And 
this message was repeated back to London, 
Paris, and Rome, and gave those cities the 
first information of the event. 

When Port Arthur was taken by the 
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How you dread exchanging the warmth 
of your bed for the cold morning cheer- 
lessness of the average bathroom! 
Dunham Heating and your winter-morn- 
ing martyrdom is over. 
bed knowing that bedroom, bathroom, 
every room in the house, will be warm 


D 


VAPOR HEATING SYSTEM 
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and cheerful in the morning. 


The Dunham Thermostat can be set in 
advance to provide two temperatures— 
one, whatever you desire for comfort dur- 
ing the day and evening; the other, what- 
ever you decide the house should be kept 


at during the night. 


The Dunham Radiator Trap prevents 
knocking and pounding in radiators. 
it automatically expels the cause of the 
noise—air and water. 


the spurting, hissing air valve. 


The Dunham Inlet Valve enables you 
to turn the heat either on or off, with a 
single turn, without even stooping. 


Investigate Dunham Heating before 
contracting for the heating equipment in 
When moving into a 


your new home. 


new house see that it is Dunham heated. 





Install 


You can go to 


It does away with 


Dunhamize your present heating system. 


Any Dunham office will be pleased to 
give your needs individual study, to furnish 
precise information as to cost and best 

Send for our 
It throws a new 


methods of 
booklet, the “3 H’s.” 


installation. 


light on the heating problem. 


For 






A DUNHAM 
RADIATOR TRAP 





Does away with all 
pounding in pipes. 
Radiator este imme- 
diately all over. No 
hissing air valve to 
spurt water. 


8B DUNHAM 
PACKLESS VALVE 


No packing, therefore 
no leaking of vapor or 
water. A single turn 
and the heat is on or 
off. Installed at top of 


" 


rad —no st ig: 





DUNHAM 
THERMOSTAT 


As ornamental and use- 
fulasaclock. Fits on 
the wall — connects 
electrically. Can be set 
so that the house will 
be at any desired tem- 
perature any hour. 


Cc. A. DUNHAM COMPANY, Marshalltown, lowa 


DIVISION SALES OFFICES: 


Portland, Me. 
Boston 


Rochester 
Philadelphia 


Branch Offices: 


Washington, D. C. 
Atlanta 

Pittsburgh 
Cleveland 





Chicago 
BRANCHES : 
Detroit Minneapolis 
Louisville Des Moines 

Milwaukee St. Louis 


New York 


C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


Halifax 


Montreal 


Ottawa 


San Francisco 
Kansas City Fee ay City 
pokane 
Fort Worth Portland 
Denver Los Angeles 
Cheyenne Seattle 
Winnipeg Vancouver 
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CER TIF IED Quality 


HAT known and proved quality which the critical tire 
er and user accepts as supreme and willingly pays 
ways has been and always will be the dominant 
factor in the manufacture of Pennsylvania Oilproof 


for, 7 hs 


oO 
- = 
> 3% 


VACUUM CUP 
TIRES 


This super-quality was conclusively 
established by the official finish test 
of nine strictly stock Vacuum Cup 
casings by The Automobile Club 
of America. 


The certified average of all was 6,760 
miles. Three casings rolled up in- 
dividual scores of 8,940, 9,220 and 
10,164 official miles. 


No other tires ever have been sub- 
mitted to a similar test by an official 
body. Because of their attested 
service quality, together with their 
guaranteed non-skid effectiveness on 
wet, greasy pavements, Vacuum 
Cup Tires have met the demands 
of experienced users, with a con- 
sequent phenomenal growth and 
widespread popularity. 


EVERY CASING TRIPLE GUARANTEED. 


SAFET Y — Guaranteed to prevent skidding on slippery pavements, otherwise — after 
reasonable trial—returnable at full purchase price. 

SERVICE — Guaranteed immune from all deteriorating effects of oil or grease. 
Guaranteed —per definite warranty tag attached to each casing—for 





As makers of the 
famous Vacuum Cup 
Tires, we confidently 
place our name and 
reputation behind the 
new Pennsylvania 
Oilproof. 


EBONY TREAD 


A quality casing with 
black, ribbed tread, 
at a moderate price. 
Guaranteed— per tag 
attached— for 


5,000 Miles 











Direct factory branches and service agencies 
throughout the United States and Canada 


6,000 Miles 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY 


Jeannette, Pa. 
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You will know Vacuum 
Cup Dealers by this 
Yellow and Biue Sign 
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Japanese in 1896 it came to us in New 
York in fifty minutes, altho it passed 
through twenty-seven relay offices. Few 
of the operators transmitting it knew what 
the dispatch meant. But they understood 
the Latin letters and sent it on from station 
to station, letter by letter. 

When Peary came back from his great 
discovery in the Arctic sea, he reached 
Winter Harbor, on the coast of Labrador, 
and from there sent me a wireless message 
that. he had nailed the Stars and Stripes 
to the north pole. This went to Sydney, 
on Cape Breton Island, and was forwarded 
thence by cable and telegraph to New York. 

For its domestic service other methods 
are adopted. The territory covered in- 
cludes the United States proper, Alaska, 
the Hawaiian Islands, the Philippines, the 
Islands of the Caribbean Sea, Mexico, 
the Central-American States, and, by an 
exchange arrangement with the Canadian 
Press, Ltd., the British possessions on this 
continent. 

The organization is, as you have been 
told, cooperative in its character. As a 
condition of membership each one belonging 
agrees to furnish to his fellow members, 
either directly or through the association 
and to them exclusively, the news of his 
vicinage, as gathered by him for his own 
paper. This constitutes the large fountain 
from which our American news-supply is 
drawn. But, as in the case of the foreign 
official agencies, if there be danger that an 
individual member is biased, or if the 
matter be one of high importance, we use 
our own trained and salaried staff-men to 
do the reporting. For this purpose as well 
as for administrative work, we have a 
bureau in every leading city. 





A POLL ON CASEY 

AB BURNS'S “‘giftie” of seeing our- 

selves as others do would have given 
no pleasure to the devout lady who first 
inspired the desire in him, and it is sel- 
dom a pleasurable experience to any one. 
There are exceptions, however, as in the 
following case. A confrére of Ring Lardner 
on the Chicago Tribune has thumbed Tue 
Literary Dicest through more than once, 
and, after examining the pictures, has laid 
it down each time with a sigh. A publi- 
cation without a single page of early 
spring training-camp dope! Not a single 
column devoted to fistic prospects; not a 
line from Jess Willard’s diary! The result 
of his rising tide of disgust is to sweep him 
off into the realm of imagination, where 
he discovers an ideal Dicsst, edited, ap- 
parently, by De Wolf Hopper. Follows a 
selection from this remarkable magazine: 


CasEY AT THE Bat 


(As it would have been written in THE 
LirerRARY D*q**r.) 

The Bingtown Bugle comments edi- 
torially this week on. the victory of the 
Bingtown baseball team over Mudville’s 
aggregation. It says, in part: “‘The most 
important contributing factor in this 
triumph was the failure of Mudville’s star 
slugger, Casey, to hit the ball at the 
psychological moment.” However, the 





GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 
50c the case of six glass stopp ered bottles 





Mudville Morning’s Milk contradicts this 
view and lays the blame of the fiasco on the 
velocity and direction of the wind that 
day, which contention is upheld and 
ably defended by the Squashtown Evening 
Meal, the Hogjaw Bend Bazoo, and the 
Stonefort Clarion; but an entirely different 
view is held by The Johnson County Bleat 
and the Hominy Hollow Palladium, a view 
not looked upon disfavorably by the Apa- 
lachicola Argus and The Alfalfa Growers’ 
Gazette, the official organ of the Society for 
the Suppression of Heaves and Glanders; 
while, on the other hand, the Beantown 
Cry believes the victory was a fake, as 
does The Weekly Wuff-Wuff, the official 
organ of the Amalgamated Breeders of 
Siberian Cheese Hound Pups, the Mount 
Mariah Morning Whatsit, and the Jones- 
ville Morning Dew; but The Afternoon 
Squawk, of South Chicago, can not agree 
with this view, nor can the Gary Galump, 
while the South Bend News-Times thinks 
the entire affair has been given too much 
publicity and doesn’t beliéve the game 
was ever played, anyway. 





HOW TO BE PRESIDENT 

VERY American - born small 

knows that he may one day become 
President. This property-rainbow is often 
stretched across the scenes of childhood’s 
drama by fond parents and relatives. It 
takes on after a while a quality of axio- 
matic banality. Only later does the small 
boy realize, when no longer small, that his 
inalienable right to the Presidency con- 
flicts with that of several million other 
small boys. Should his purpose still be 
fixt on that office, he will need something 
like the following encouragement to keep 
his heart up. This is in the form of a 
schedule of qualifications necessary for a 
President of the United States, and has 
been compiled by an editor-author-pro- 
fessor who has studied closely the lives 
of our country’s leaders. Only acquire 
these, and the Electoral College will cast 
a unanimous vote for you. We quote 
them from the Cleveland Plain Dealer: 


boy 


The candidate for President who lives 
near the lime-lighted center of population 
enjoys a big initial advantage over his 
competitors. 

The candidate should possess a wife and 
children. 

He should have a public-official record, 
including an army record. 

He should have an agreeable name, pref- 
erably but two. 

He should be publicly known as a warm 
friend or as a bitter enemy of at least one 
President. 

He should be an orphan or an elder 
child; and thereby have got an early start 
in independent living. 

He should be from forty-five to sixty- 
eight years old. 

He should have but limited wealth and 
income from earnings. 

He should have some knowledge of the 
law. 

He should be a country boy by birth 
and rearing. 

He should belong to one or more na- 
tional secret societies. 

He should be identified prominently in 





The Polka-dot 


An agreeable change from 
stripes; and in the best of good 
taste as made in the 


Shirt 


Blue, lavender or green polka-dots, 
on corded white madras. Laundered 
cuffs. Price $1.50. At Emery dealers. 

Emery Nek-ban-tab opens the button- 


pocket, at back of neckband, and lets you 
slip your collar button right in. 


If your dealer can’t supply you, write to 
W.M. Steppacher&Bro., Inc., Philadelphia 








STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly becomes 


plain to the man or woman who investigates. 





One Million Homes 
Have 


Leonard Cleanable 
Refrigerators 


Like a Clean China Dish 


More ‘‘Leonard"’ Cleanable Refrig- 
erators are sold every year than any 
other make. Lined with one piece of 
real porcelain enamel on steel. 
Keeps food in ice-cold, fresh circu- 
lating air. Awarded FIRST PRIZE 
at San Francisco Exposition. 

Sold by best dealers everywhere. 
Style shown is No. 4405, size 34x20x47, 
price $35.00; freight paid as far as 
Ohio & Mississippi Rivers. 50 other 
Styles $16.50 up. 








a million 
house- 
wives 
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The Gst of Gasoline 
uf a ’ 


ge How High? 


4h Notwithstanding the ascending price of 

gasoline—still you can economize. 
$f The Stewart Carburetor in EVERY test 
in which it has figured has proven more 
€conomical than all competing carburetors. 











Reduce your gasoline bills by installing a 
Stewart Carburetor. 
In a short time it will save its cost. 


Economy 
EWA Easy Starting 

Quic Acceleration 
ARBURETORS aw ne Power 


The action of the Being of the Auto- 
Stewart Carburetor matic type, there is 
is entirely automatic. 20 wasted energy. 
The gasoline mixture 
It will produce in any is drawn into the cyl- 
car, a range of flexi- inders, exactly as the 
bility and accelera- motor demands. It is 
tion beyond concep- impossible to waste the 
tion. It will add toit fuel—it is impossible 
in-reased and surplus toforceintothe motor 
power at the driver’s any more gas than is 
command. actually required. 





The Stewart Catalog A-3 really contains 
vital information. Send for it! 


DETROIT [UBRICATOR (OMPANY 


DETROIT, U.S.A. 








DISTRIBUTORS 
Buffalo: Cycle and Auto Supply Co. Louisville: Andrew Cowan & Co. 
Boston: Motor Car Equipment Co. Milwaukee: Shadbolt & Boyd Iron Co. 
Chicago: Chicago Automobiie aaeey House. Minneapolis: Minneapolis Ironstore Co. 
Cincinnati: I. J. Cooper Rubber Co. iew York: Motor Car Equipment Cc 
Cleveland: Fen Far Co. ——_ Motor Car Equipment Co 
Columbus: I. J. Cooper Rubber Co. Om : U. S. Automobile Supply "C lo. 
Dayton: I. J. Cooper Rubber Co. Phiiadeiphic; Gaul, Derr and Shearer Co. 
Des Moines: Hippe-Henley Motor SupplyCo. Pittsburgh: U. S. Rubber Co. j 
Detroit: Detroit Lubricator Co. St. Louis: Phoenix Auto Supply Co 
Erie: Hilliard & Yokes. St. Paul: Nicols, Dean & Gregg. 
Indianapolis: I. J. Cooper Rubber Co. Washington: National Electric & Supply Co. 
Kansas City: Peake Auto Supply Co. 
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SAFE 
DRIVING 
OVER BAD 
ROADS 


The Bailey Gearless Differential gives positive drive to 
both rear wheels. In uneven going, power is delivered 
to the solidly-grounded wheel—the loose one doesn’t 
spin, “sandpapering” the tire. Slipping, skidding and 
sidesway are practically eliminated. Saves fuel, oil 
and tires. Thousands in use, Sold on 30-day money- 
back offer. - Easily installed. See dealer or write for 
circular 


Ford, Overland and Chevrolet 490 
Replacements now ready. 


Gearless Differential Company, 863 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 






WIGGINS 


PEERLESS PATENT 
BOOK FORM 


CARDS 


are used by 






ica’sl t card users 
because of the skill and 
care exercised in engraving 
aWigg ins plate. This clientele 
realizes that there is far more to 
the card question than merely buy- 
ing so many at so YY Ask for tab 
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the public mind with some cause, or 


principle, or achievement, or issue. 

He should have a group of enthusiastic 
friends, either “‘insiders’’ or with large 
financial means, or both. 

Here is the composite picture of the 
Presidents. How do the aspirants now 
before the country fit into the photo of 
their illustrious predecessors? 





FIGHTING WITH LIQUID FIRE 


NIGHTMARISH story by H. G. 

Wells, written some fifteen years ago, 
tells of a Martian attack upon this planet, 
and relates how the Martians, stalking 
about England in high-stilted cages, turned 
upon the defenseless people incinerating 
rays of light that burned to ashes every- 
thing in their paths. Mr. Wells has shared 
the fame of Jules Verne in having some of 
his most impossible prophecies come true. 
Will this ray of burning light be the next? 
The Germans have approached it already, 
in their streams of liquid fire. The Allied 
warrior must take not only his gas-mask 
and steel helmet with him to the front 
trenches nowadays, but his fire-screen as 
well. In addition to being mined, sapped, 
grenaded, obliterated by a curtain of fire, 
and gassed, he is in great danger of being 
broiled, too. The ‘nightmare of smoke 
and flame” produced by a Flammenwerfer 
attack is strikingly described by a wounded 
corporal of British territorials, once a New 
Yorker, whose story is given out in a 
special cable to the New York Times. He 
says: 

The general effect of the Flammenwerfer 
is just the opposite of that of water being 
thrown on a blaze. I once saw New York 
firemen fighting a fourteen-story warehouse 
fire near Nineteenth Street. The water 
spurted up in bright columns whose ends 
were lost in smoke. The flame jets in the 
daylight look exactly the same from a 
distance. One sees a little group holding 
a hose with a bright jet spurting before 
them into the rolling billows of smoke— 
only this time our trenches were in the 
midst of the smoke-clouds. 

We earried big oblong shields of inter- 
woven osier, covered with dry clay, against 
which the flaming liquid fell harmlessly, but 
the smell was terrible—almost suffocating 
—altho we were wearing masks. 

Our battalion held the trenches just 
inside Avocourt Wood. Sunday night’s 
bombardment had smashed them badly, 
but we were sheltered in holes, and our 
artillery so disorganized the enemy when 
they were massing for attack that we 
had time to link up the shell-holes within 
the trenches and fix the barbed wire in 
position. 

About eleven word came to expect an 
assault, when suddenly my lieutenant, peer- 
ing at the enemy through. his glasses, 
cried, ‘‘They’re trying that again!’’ We 
had had experience of a flame-attack be- 
fore near Neuville. He passed me the 
glasses, at the same time ordering the men 
to get their shields ready. I saw the 
Boches running forward in groups of four 
or five to a series of small mounds in front 
of their trench and about twenty yards 
distant from ours. 
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Sheltered by the mounds, they stood with 
legs wide apart, exactly like firemen; then, 
just as the lieutenant grabbed the glasses, 
the flame began spurting along the line 
from north to south. Of course our sharp- 
shooters were firing all the time, but the 
enemy kept sweeping us with a hail of 
bullets. 

After that it was a nightmare of smoke 
and flame. We could never have held the 
line—for the enemy charged almost im- 
mediately, the flame-throwers advancing 
with them—except for the seventy-fives, 
which made utter havoe of that attack. 
One shell exploded a flame-juice container, 


or tore the hose, and the blazing liquid 


caught a big block of Boches, who ran, 
madly screaming, in all directions. Other 
flame-throwers fell, turning their hose 
against their comrades, with a like result. 

Then our turn came; we riddled their 
whole line with bullets. When the smoke 
cleared, their front was carpeted with dead, 
while we could still see others running 
about shrieking or rolling on the ground in 
an effort to extinguish the flames. They 
must have lost the best part of the regi- 
ment on a sector only half a kilometer 
long. 

Flame-attacks might scare Chinamen or 
negroes, but against French trenches, sup- 
ported by French guns, they are worse 
than useless. The attackers nearly always 
suffer more than the defenders. We had 
about seventy men burned altogether— 
less than a score of whom were hurt enough 
to be sent to hospital. 

IT’ stopt a shell-splinter that afternoon, 
and so missed the night attack; but we 
heard that they took our position later. by 
a regular. massed charge, after two more 
flame-attacks had broken down. It’s a 
useless, beastly way of fighting, and ac- 
complishes little except to make the de- 
fenders more savage and determined. 





FIRST ADE TO THE DRAMA, 


HE American Age of Fable began 

about 1900, when George Ade came 
out of Kentland, Indiana, to Lafayette, 
and thence, by the medium of his ‘‘ Fables 
in Slang,” seeped his way pretty generally 
through the whole United States. It was 
he who rescued from the slang-heap the 
bent and twisted words and phrases of the 
American vocabulary and capitalized them. 
Some have accused him of overcapitaliza- 
tion, but it is hardly fair to pick on an 
author for a fault that has in its time been 
the great American virtue. At all events, 
the Age of Fable still continues. What his 
books have not done to spread it through 
all the strata of ‘our society his plays have 
accomplished. From ‘‘The Sultan of Sulu”’ 
o “The County Chairman,’ and beyond, 
Mr. Ade has tried his best to convince the 
public that all that glitters in the foot- 
lights need not be tragic. Even theater 
orchestra-leaders have smiled at some of 
the lines in ‘‘The College Widow.” Nor 
has this been the height of his fame: 
William H. Crane has twice starred in 
Ade plays. From this giddy pinnacle the 
fortunate fabulist recently handed down 
his latest fable, concerning the drama, in 
honor of Mr. Crane’s fiftieth anniversary of 
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NOYMENT is the ecstasy of good health, the 


response of the animal to environment or condition. 


Pleasure is a mental enjoyment, a higher type of 
response to a loftier appeal. 


Scripps Booth 


Scripps~Booth owners take a real mental pleasure in 
their motor car purchase, added to the sheer enjoyment 
of its health giving, recreation. Their enjoyment is of 
the scenes passed and the experiences of the road; their 
pleasure is in the recognition of unusual merit in the 
car itself. 


It is a pleasure to our dealers to confirm this fact by trial, 
4-Cylinder Roadster ~ $825 


4-Cylinder Coupe -- $1450 
8-Cylinder 4-Passenger $1 175 
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from Factory Direct Vi Oa, By Ex. or Parcel Post Prepaid 

Made of Imported Havana Picadura, from our own plantations in Cuba—leaves that are too short 
to roll into our 15¢ cigars. They’ re not: pretty, no bands or decorations, but you don’t si 
looks. Customers call them “Diamonds in the Rough.” All 44 inches long. Only roo at this 
Acquainted” price. Money cheerfully refunded if you don’t receive at least double value. 
ordering, specify mild, medium or strong. Our references, Dun's or Bradstreet’s or any 

To each purchaser of 100 Edwin's Genuine Havana Seconds, we will extend the privilege of ordering, for 60 

additional, one of Edwin's “SAMPLE CASES” containing one sample cigar each of our 12 Best Selle 1 Bargain 
Values—priced up to $12.00 per 100, Include this in your order—it's the b t value ever offered. 
‘st Mai / ~—_ a ge . House In The World 


EDWIN CIGAR CO. Dept N° 2 —<@iliets=> 2338-2347 Twinn Ave. New York 


When in New York SAVE MONE) by Patronizing any of the 100 EDWIN Retai/ Stores 




















Beautiful Home Ironing in 
14 Usual Time—Easy Work! 


You want to banish ironing drudg- 
ery, Mrs. Housewife, so send today 
for the intensely interesting Free Book 
shown above. Learn how your entire 
ironing— except dressesand shirt waists 
—can be done quickly, economically 
and pleasantly by the easily-operated 


pIMPLEX IRONER 


30 te Free Trial— Easy Terms 


At a cost of 2c to 4c for an entire ironing 
the Simplex irons your Table Cloths, Nap- 
kins, Doilies, Bedspreads, Pillow Cases, 
Blankets, Towels, Handkerchiefs, Under- 
wear, Kitchen Aprons, Night Dresses, Pa- 
jamas, Hosiery, Children’s Play Suits—and 
many other things. All work beautifully 
done with absolutely no injury to clothes. 

The Simplex is operated by hand, belt or | 
| electric power.. Heated by gas, gasoline or { 
t electricity. Will last a lifetime. Nothing to j 
} get outoforder. A size forevery home, 4 













J 
| American Ironing Machine Co. 
| 506, 168 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
| Send Today 

for Handsomely 
Illustrated 
Free Book 












Buy a Modern Hot 
Water Heating System 


N=: is the time to buy your heating plant 





| 
] 


while our low wrecking prices prevail. 
Keen posted buyers, familiar with the 
metal market, all know that the recent 
rise in prices of metal products, is just the be- 
ginning. But we are prepared — our big yur 
chases at forced sales, places the world’s best. 
fmt before you at tremendous as ef cowed 
that’s why we are now offering the greatest known 
bar; ere is a specimen snap : 





Complete a 6-room house, 
ft. of a high ‘wreae Sectional boiler 
ronty to asa fr 8390. ‘Mention special fot No.EG245A. 





| PLUMBING BARGAINS 
High grade A-1 Bath- 
fit,cons: peseieting of Ste. roll rim white enamel- 
'* - iw 
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35th and Iron Sts. 
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stage-life. At the banquet that was held 
in New York on this occasion, George Ade 
arose solemnly and said: 


The Drama is roughly divided into Two 
parts—Tragedy and Comedy. Just now 
it is more Roughly divided than Ever 
before. 

According to all traditions of the Legiti- 
mate stage, the only Distinction between 
Tragedy and Comedy hinges on the Last 
Act. 

In the good old days, if most of the 
principals curled up and Died in the last 
act, the play was a Tragedy. If they stood 
in a line and Bowed, the play was a 
Comedy. 

Our guest of Honor and You, gentlemen, 
ean recall the time when a Play in which 
some one was Shot, Stabbed, Assaulted, 
and Battered and left Unconscious at 


| Center was a genuine Tragedy, entitled to 


come under the Observation of William 
Winter. 

Thanks to the Southern California School 
of Art, all that has been Changed. Now- 
adays, when the Hero is Shot, the Play- 
house resounds with Shrieks of Laughter. 

When 
some Blunt Instrument and falls Uncon- 





he is struck on the head with | 


scious the Large Lady seated Next to you | 


goes into a Paroxysm of Mirth. 

If he is seen to disappear beneath the 
Waves, with Bubbles arising to mark the 
spot at which he sank, the Film Exchanges 
announce that the Comedy is Sure Fire. 

Mr. Crane can remember when the 
Comedian received his training in the 
Library. Now he gets it in the Gym- 
nasium. He can remember when Comedy 
was a Dramatic Treatment of Conflicting 
Purposes, with a Happy Ending. 

He can recall a Later period in which 
Comedy was anything that would make 
them Laugh. 

I am Wondering if he can revise some of 
his Quaint Old-fashioned Notions and 
accept the New dictum that Comedy has 
its headquarters Below the Waist-line. 

However, we are not here to Brood over 
the Degeneracy of the times. 

Doubtless it is True that the Drama is 
having more things Done to it at present 
than Ever before. 

Real Tragedy is found Only in New 
York Offices of the Producing-Managers. 

The most Serious contributions to Cur- 
rent Theatrical History are the Statements 
from the One-night Stands. 

Thespis has temporarily stood aside to 
make room for St. Vitus. 

The gentleman who could not write 
Home for Money Five Years Ago is now 
writing Seenarios. 

The delirium seems to be at the most 
Acute Stage—temperature about 104. 
When the fever Breaks, the Patient is 
going to be very Weak, but probably he 
will be out of Danger. 

And so, in these times, when there are 
more Theaters than Delicatessen Shops 
and all you have to Do to be an Actor is 
to have your picture Taken, it is well to 
be Philosophical, knowing that Art is Long 
and Salary-Contracts are Short. 

At the risk of repeating what All the 
other speakers may say, I wish to assure 
Mr. Crane that He is respected by the 
men who try to write for the stage because 
he has Stood for Reputable Plays. He has 
proceeded upon the Theory that the 
Patrons of the Drama live at Home with 
their Own Families. 

He has stood for Home-Grown Plays of 
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the Kind that strengthen the Self-respect 
of Americans. 

I know what Mr. Crane has stood For, 
because I have written two Plays for him, 

It is because he is the spokesman of 
True Comedy and was the friend of the 
American play when it didn’t- have a 
Friend in the House that we are here to 
give him our Verbal Bouquets. 





ANALYZING THE DIN OF BATTLE 
ICTOR MURDOCK was anxious to 
find out what ‘‘S-s-e-s-z-z-z-t!’’ meant, 

The descriptions of the various sounds of 
the battle-field and trench had aroused 
his curiosity. One man wrote of the 
clattering sound of the big shells, like an 
overhead railway, as they traveled through 
the air. Was this true, or was it an ex- 
aggeration? ‘‘Whir’’ and ‘“‘boom,”’ “roar” 
and ‘‘thunder’’ are vague words, coming 
down to us from battle-fields unscientific 
and remote. ‘‘S-s-c-s-z-z-z-t!’’ sounded 
more up to date, but Mr. Murdock was 
not at all sure that it represented anything 
accurately. Why not find out the truth 
for himself? ‘‘I know that there are a 
lot of people who want the thing colored 
up brightly,” confided to his fellow 
townsmen, through the columns of the 
Wichita Eagle, ‘‘but there are a whole lot 
more who would like to have the thing 
presented just as it is.” So he set forth 
to capture the phonetics of the 30 em., 
the ‘‘75,”’ the ‘‘ and the shrapnel, 
even to the whine of the rapid-fire guns. 
He soon found that there are three distinct 
classes of sounds, each with variations, 
Thus he classifies them: 


he 


heavies,”’ 








They are, first, the big-gun sounds, the 


machine-gun sounds, and the rifle-sounds. 
Away in the distance the big-gun sound is 
a good deal like the slamming of a door 
in a big, empty house, muffled and over as 
as soon as it begins. It is a soft, vibrating 
sort of a thump, like distant thunder, only 
it doesn’t roll. As you get nearer the big 
piece, say a couple of miles, it is exactly 
like dropping alot of lumber. I will under- 
take to deceive the best military ear on 
earth by taking a half-dozen planks and 
going behind a shed and dropping them all 
at once. Now when you get over in front 
of the gun, and armies are not only in front 
of the enemy’s artillery, but in front of 
their own, there is marked variation in 
the racket. After you have located the 
gun back of you, you watch and see the 
flash—a, splinter of flame, then you hear 
the crash, much like falling glass, and 
sharper than falling lumber—and then as 
the shell goes over you, you catch a most 
distinctive sound. It’s a swish with a 
little pur to it. Take the garden-hose, 
turn on the water full force, and then pass 
your finger through the stream close up to 
the nozle, and anybody, on a peaceful 
Sunday afternoon, in the quiet of his front 
yard, can have all the sounds that accom- 
pany the midair flight of a shell. It is 
flash—crash—swish. Now, what you can 
not get in the front yard is a curious trick 
of the imagination that I despair of describ- 
ing—altho I think every old soldier in 
Wichita will know in a second what I 
mean. It is this: The swish seems to be 
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The C-H Magnetic Gear Shift 


is manufactured in the Milwaukee 
factory of and guaranteed by The 
Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Company, 
one of the largest manufacturers of 
electrical apparatus in the world. 
More than $25,000,000 worth of 
Cutler-Hammer Apparatus is in 
daily use on land and sea. 


Make inquiries concerning The 
Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co.—look us 
up in Dun’s or Bradstreet’s—in- 
quire of your banker—ask anyone 
in the electrical trade what our 
standing is—and then ask yourself 
whether it is likely that we would 
stake our reputation and place our 
guarantee on the C-H Magnetic 
Gear Shift if it were not exactly 
what we represent it to be. Realize 
that ifit were not an absolutely 
dependable device, as it has been 
proven to be by extended and ex- 
haustive tests under every conceiv- 
able condition, we could not afford 
to take the chance of backing it 
with our unqualified guarantee. 


Magnetic gear shifting is 
not an experiment, is 
an accomplished 
fact—it is here— 
you can get it 
on some 
cars NOW. 


Send 
for this 
Booklet 


We have issued 
a 32-page booklet 
describing the Cut- 
ler-Hammer Gear 
Shift in simple, under- 
standable language. 
You will want to read 
it before you buy your 
next car. 
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Before You Place Your Order 
for Your New Car Make 
Sure You Want to Buy Now 


Perhaps the manufacturer of 
favorite car 
after exhaustive tests on their own cars have 
approved the C-H Gear Shift. 


is one of those who 


Maybe his new 


model with the C-H Gear Shift will soon be an- 


nounced. 


C-H Géai 


If so, it will pay you to wait for the 


Shift 


Anyway, get the name of some fortunate dealer whose 
cars are already equipped with the C-H Magnetic Gear 


Shift. 


Ask him to let you drive the car yourself. 


Then note how easy gear shifting has become—‘‘push 
button” easy. The battery does all the work. See 
how readily you negotiate the congested districts— 
your eyes need never leave the course ahead—both 
hands are free to guide the car. 


Then watch the slow getaway 
of other “sixes,” “eights” or 
even the “‘twelves’’ as you slide 
by, for you will have shifted 
gears with lightning speed while 
they are still reaching for the 
awkward out-of-the-way still 
in-the-way hand gear shift lever. 
Take “her’’ with you and soon 
you both will realize that the 
C-H Magnetic Gear Shift has 
substituted science for skill and 
made the large touring car as 
easy and safe to handle as 
Milady’s electric. Chattering, 


clashing or stripping of gears is 
impossible. You push the but- 
ton on the steering column— 
the battery does the rest and 
does it so easily that it con- 
sumes less current to shift your 
gears than it takes to blow the 
horn. You will find the plea- 
sures of driving wonderfully 
increased. Then you will re- 
solve that your next big tour- 
ing car will be a family car 
indeed. Simplified driving will 
have made it so. 


We are not permitted to give information in regard to the unan- 


nounced models that will be equipped with the C-H Gear Shift. 


This 


can be obtained only from the automobile manufacturers themselves 


The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Factories: Milwaukee and New York 
Electrical Controlling Apparatus For All Purposes 


Branch Offices: 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
hicago, San Francisco 






























C-H Magnetic Control is used 
on U. S. Submarines 
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Stop Wasting Coal and 








Cut Your Heating Costs 











70 to 80 tons of cheap soft coal, burned in a 
Kewanee Smokeless Boiler, will make as much heat 
as 100 tons of the same coal burned in a boiler not 
properly constructed to burn soft coal smokelessly. 


This is possible because a Kewanee Smokeless 
Boiler burns the cheap soft coals so completely that 
none of their valuable heat making gases get up the 


stack unburned and cause smoke. 


With the ordi- 


nary type boiler about one-third of its fuel is wasted. 


KEWANEE 


Smokeless Boilers 
CUT HEATING COSTS 


It-makes no difference whether 


your building is in a city enforcing a 
smoke ordinance or not. The low cost 
way to heat any building is to burn 





Hennepin Ave. M. E. Church, Minneapolis. 
Hewitt & Brown, Architects. 
Kewanee Smokeless Boilers installed by 
Tunstead Heating Company. 


soft coal—and burn it smokelessly. 


You will find Kewanee Smokeless 


Boilers heating the best buildings of 
all kinds in all parts of the country. 


Our new booklet “‘Kewanee Smoke- 


less Boilers On the Job” tells why. 
May we send it to you? 


KEWANEE BOILER COMPANY 


Kewanee, Illinois 


Steel Heating Boilers, Radiators, Garbage Burners 
Chicago, New York, St.Louis, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Pittsburgh 
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Double 
Your Income 


HIS is no “get-rich-quick"’ plan, but a conser- 

vative statement of what you can do if you follow 

the saving, investing and business plans laid 
down in “The Book of Thrift." This remarkable new 
book by T. D. MAacGreEGor, author of “Pushing Your 
Business,” is not a mere collection of platitudes on the 
subject of thrift, but it is an extremely timely and practi- 
cal work—at once an inspiration to the reader and a de- 
pendable Guide-Book of the road to fortune. It points out 
the pitfalls to be avoided and gives experience-tested 
advice making plain the path to financial success. It has 
been well called ‘‘The 2zoth Century ‘Poor Richard’.” 

Among its hundreds of practical features 


The Book of Thrift 


contains a carefully worked out saving, interest afid in- 
vestment table, showing how you can make your money 
earn as much for you as you earn for yourself. 

If financial go gg is your goal, don’t try to get 
along without “The Book of Thrift,"’ a one dollar book 
worth hundredsof dollarstoanyonewho readsand heeds it. 

“The Book of Thrift’ isa handsome, cloth-bound vol- 
ume of 350 pages, with over 70 illustrations. 

Send to-day for your copy of this first aid to success, 
which has received the endorsement of the American 
Bankers Association and of leaders in every walk of life. 


Large 12mo, Cloth. $1.00 net; by mail $1.12. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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eurved. It is soft, loud, soft, which par- 
tially explains, but it appears also to be 
back, above, and forward of you, succes- 
sively—that is, in a couple of seconds, 
There is a lot of Fourth-of-July love of 
explosives in all of us, and I stood in the 
mud and listened to those shells with 
exactly the same sort of elation I used to 
feel when Omrah Aley and Jim Briden- 
stine and I used to load up old Colt’s 
revolvers with paper and dirt and whang 
away at the enemy, who in those days were 
led by George Israel. This curved sound 
almost makes you see the flight of the 
shell, but of course you do nothing of the 
kind. They come one right after the other 
—swish, swish, swish—counting about five 
seconds between the sfvishes. Where do 
they light? Well, over in the next town- 
ship. If you had a powerful field-glass 
and were stationed upon a hill somewhere, 
you could tell. But you haven’t a field- 
glass and you, are not hunting hills. I 
noticed that the last thing to be found in 
the first line is an idle curiosity about the 
enemy. This observation of shells in flight 
is confined to those shot from behind you. 
The only knowledge you have of the shells 
coming from across the line is a smash 
that is merely deafening, and a sprangly 
sort of upheaval, such as you see when a 
dynamite-charge goes off. But you get 
an idea of the striking of the shells from 
the country back of you. You find a 
powerful lot of them are misses. And 
when one hits a house it knocks a corner 
off or puts a hole in the roof or side wall. 
It does not demolish the building. 

The sound of the machine guns is easily 
the most vicious thing I heard. Just at 
the start a machine gun gives out a sound 
that I was not long in locating. In the 
old cowboy-days in Wichita, a man who 
drove a four-mule team had to be an artist 
with a bull-whip. He would bring the 
long lash whirling around his head and then 
lay it out near the front mule’s ears with 
a quick jerk which made it pop with a 
suggestion of stinging sharpness. That is 
what a machine gun does as it starts off. 
It is a pop-ka-swish-pop, and then, as it 
continues, the first pop is dropt off and 
it becomes ka-swish-pop, ka-swish-pop, 
ka-swish-pop, with just a breath between 
each of the explosions. There is a whip- 
ping, stinging suggestion in the sound, as 
the gun speeds up, that fills you with terror. 
As a rule, soldiers pay little attention to 
the big grumbles of the artillery. They 
turn and look when the machine guns 
begin. And then as it gets to going full 
tilt, the pops and the ka-swishes all merge 
into one, and the resulting sound is for all 
the world like the escape of steam from 
around the whistle of a big locomotive 
when it is blowing off. Some of the sharp- 
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ness.of the sound disappears, but nothing | 


of the suggestion of viciousness passes. I 
imagine that the machine gun is the 
weapon of the future. One will be in- 


vented that the soldier will carry on his | 


chest. 


I find a few here who agree with | 


. . . if 
me that the small-arm rifle will disappear | 


as completely as the sword has. 


The rifle he finds much misrepresented. 
The modern rifle, when it can be heard at 
all above the rest of the din, neither rattles 
nor tears. The ripping, rending sound of 
a volley of rifle-fire is missing. Instead, 
there is only ‘‘a dull, short snap, as of a 
rubber-band,”’ repeated in a swift tattoo. 

Besides the sounds of the guns, no other 
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noise is perceptible, and no living thing is 
visible save the soldiers, not even stray 


birds. Not many miles away, to be sure, 
peasants are plowing their fields, and the 
roads are alive with the heavy - wagon 
traffic of war, but here is desolation. As 
he says: 


Up at the front there is no visible living 
thing—not even chance birds in the sky. 
The men are concealed, the guns are con- 
cealed, the trenches themselves are lost in 
the desolate landscape. When the firing 
dies away, the silence in the daytime is as 
overwhelming as the prairies at night. 
And when night comes down on the 
trenches, it grows literally as still as 
death. All along the line the “‘flares’’ 
(caleium-rockets) shoot into the sky, and 
then come slowly and brilliantly down 
lighting up the space between the trenches. 
There are some shots then, and as the light 
dies out, Stygian darkness and silence en- 
shrouding the watching men, the graves 
which are all about, the ruined and de- 
serted towns, the abandoned farmhouses, 
rest upon the face of the whole earth 
which is witnessing the greatest war- 
grapple in the history of mankind. 

In country landscapes, there are always 
pastoral sounds by night—the baying of 
the watch-dog, the erratic outbreak of a 
restless rooster, the call of night-birds. 
Along the front as I made my way out 
through the darkness, I knew a stillness 
that I had never known before—the still- 
ness of breathless vigilance — overwhelm- 
ing and depressing, which made the spirit 
long for the rumble of the guns again and 
relief from the oppression. Nor did the 
heaviness lift from me when a little farther 
back I came across a lumbering ambulance, 
bearing away the day’s injured, its heavy 
wheels muffled in the mud. 
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GLIMPSES OF EASTERN RULERS 
HEN Lewis R. Freeman attempted 
to interview President Yuan Shi Kai, 

of China, he found that ‘‘The Strong Man 
of the Middle Kingdom” was wary prey. 
True, the President was receiving about 
three times the callers in a day than any 
other man in China saw, but still he had 
no difficulty in dodging the American 
interviewer. Such matters can be arranged, 
however, if the seeker is fortunate, and 
Mr. Freeman was, for he came upon the 
private physician of the President, who 
undertook to intercede for him. Accord- 
ingly, he found himself one day in the 
ruler’s ably assisted by the 
doctor, who acted as interpreter, and man- 
ipulated’ a massage-vibrator the while. 
He advanced toward Yuan, clasping his left 
hand in his right, in Oriental salutation, 
but the Celestial only smiled and held out 
a limp right hand for an American hand- 
shake. With the smile came a gleam from 
penetrating black eyes that showed a 
voleanie spirit behind a placid exterior. 
The interview proceeded, but with some 
unforeseen difficulties, as Mr. Freeman 
relates in World Outlook: 


presence, 


Yuan wanted to know what I and my 
American friends thought of the railways of 
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General Office 
Woodward & Tiernan Printing Co. 
Louis 








N a store you're selling 
illumination as well as 
- goods — the better- the 
light the better the dis- 
play and the more and 
quicker people will buy. In of- 
fice or workshop you’ re hiring 
eyes as well as brains and hands. 
The better the eyes do their 
work, the better the brains and 
hands will do theirs. 
Brascolite gives the best illumi- 
nation for store and office effi- 
ciency because it is neither daz- 
zling nor underbright. It is both 
work-illuminating and eye-sooth- 
ing—white, daylight-like and dif- 
fused. 
Concerns in all lines have found 
that the installation of Brascolites has 


speeded up work, increased sales and im- 
proved products. You will find the same. 
Do not be deceived by fixtures designed to 
look, at a glance, like Brascolites—being 
unable to duplicate the Brascolite principle, 
none can duplicate its efficiency. Your 
safeguard is the name stamped on the edge 
of bowl and inner metal surface of the 
fixture—look for it. 
WRITE US FOR BOOK 

On. Brascolites—explaining the principle 

and je oge — S many handsome designs 

for office, sto’ factory, bank, theatre, 

club, church, hotel restaurant and home. 

Will’ ar arrange for demonstration by local 


Luminous Unit Co. 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 
BRANCHES 
NEW YOR ICAGO 
2653 Broadway, Suite 608-609 19 South Fifth Ave. 
LOS ANGELES PHILADELPHIA 
1621 South Grand Ave. 1020 Land Title Bidg. 


BOSTON 
223 Old South Bidg. 
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JONAS Dollar Gift Box 


BIG, square, green and gold gift box 

of candy, with 20 full ounces (1 
pounds) of .mouth - melting, heavily- 
coated chocolates 30 unusual kinds. 


Packed in two dainty trays, each chocolate pro- 


tected by a separate container. Mailed absofutely 
fresh, the day they’re made. Enclose a dollar 
with your card, and her address. Then your card 
goes into a big, 20-ounce box of the most delicious, 
richly-flavored chocolates that she ever received 


> JONAS. 43 SBroad St. Phila. Pa. 
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f No paint or protective coating is used. The bare 








} wire can not rust—it actually repels the harmful 
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Season after season screens filled with Pompeiian 
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ability to resist deterioration. Jn any climate they are 

































































a permanent protection against all insect pests. = 
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Don’t screen with any other material. It is as suit- 




















able for the city home as for the farm or country 
estate. It is equally efficient in mammoth office 
buildings or modest mountain camps. 

When you ask your dealer for Pompeiian Bronze Screen 
Cloth, look for the removable red string in the selvage. 
If there is no red string it isn’t Pompeiian Bronze. If your 
dealer can not or will not supply you we will— promptly. 
Send to-day for book. 


5 CLINTON WIRE CLOTH COMPANY 
Pinas 63 STERLING STREET, CLINTON, MASS. 
= First weavers of wire by power in the world. Makers of Clin- 
+-—— ton Wire Lath—the first metal lath produced and the best 
to-day for stucco and inside work. Interesting book of “Stucco L 
Houses,” showing many types, sent upon request. . Ht 
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England’s Fighting Services| 


A study of sae great Campaigns and Wars 
f British History 


By Field-Marsha! Sir Evelyn Wood 


A great story of the military history of the British Em- 
pire. The generals and admirals who have left their 
mark upon the Army and the pe , the great cam- 
paigns which have altered the map 
the world and brought power and Just Published 
prestige to England, all these are trea 
ed in the authoritative manner of nae who ranks among 
the greatest of living soldiers; who can, in fact, speak 
with peculiar authority on naval as well as military 
matters, seeing that he began his distinguished career 
in the former Service. 

Large octavo, cloth. Illustrated with ten photogravures 
and many plans. Price, $5.00 net; by mail $5.16. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue New York 
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No. 2 (% in. capacity) 4c each; 40c doz. 
No. 6 (3% in. capacity) 5c each; 50c doz. 
No. 11 (1X in. capacity) 10c each; 
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China in general, and then of the Peking- 
Kalgan, the Shanghai-Nanking, and several 


others in particular. I discoursed fluently 
on railroads. Then he asked of our 
impressions of the industrial development 
of China—of the Hankow Steel Works, 
the cotton-mills and silk filatures of 
Shanghai, of the coal-mines of Tongshan, 
and again I launched into description and 
criticism. Education followed, then agri- 
culture, then finance, and at the end of half 
an hour or more, rather dry in the throat 
but still trying to get Yuan’s questions all 
disposed of so as to have a ‘‘clear deck” 
for my own, I was just starting to tell what 
I thought of the Chinese Army. 

“They are fine men, your Excellency, 
especially here in the north and central 
provinces. Rather remind me of the 
Japanese, who, I understand, had some- 
thing to do with training many of the 
officers.” 

Yuan caught the drift of it in an instant, 
and the anger of his glance burned like the 
blast from a furnace-door. The doctor 
switched off the vibrator and stept out of 
the way, and I seem to have some recollec- 
tion of sliding my bench back a foot or two 
myself. Then the storm passed as quickly 
as it had come, and Yuan, with clearing 
face, rose ponderously to his feet and came 
over and patted me propitiatingly on the 
shoulder. 

“‘His Excellency is not angry at you,” 
explained the doctor, “uxt you see that he 
does not like the Japanese. But I think 
now your interview had best be over.” 

My interview! 

Less embarrassing but much more ex- 
citing was the writer’s glimpse of the 
young Sultan-Muda, of Brunei, off the 
coast of Borneo. The cause of the dis- 
turbance, which for a_ time 
threatened the dignity of this youthful 
potentate, 
the Darvel, a coastwise steamer of which 


seriously 
was a reclining deck-chair on 


the passenger facilities had been prac- 
tically monopolized by the Sultan and his 
Strangely the Sultan, 
bejeweled, 
had never before met with a deck-chair 
until the unhappy moment when he chose 
o ‘plump himself firmly down”’ on the only 
unoccupied one on the Darvel’s deck, the 


The 


train. enough, 


debonair, gold-jacketed, and 


first few hours out from Labuan. 


writer continues: 


I should qualify my statement that the 
chair was unoccupied. On the back of it, 
chattering inconsequentially in Malayan, 
“‘nidgin”’ English, and ‘‘low Dutch,”’ was 
the captain’s big New Guinea cockatoo, 
and in the hollow of it was the German 
entomologist’s specimen-jar; the latter, as 
a consequence of the fact that the worthy 
savant had forgotten to put any ‘‘sleeping- 
drops”’ in it, half-filled with live butterflies. 

Now the center of gravity of an eight- 
foot-long lounging-chair is about half-way 
between its head-rest and foot-rest, so 
that the natural consequence of the Sul- 
tan’s sitting down on the latter was to let 
him go on to the deck while the chair 
reared up on its haunches. The jar of 
butterflies catapulted past the ear of the 
falling monarch, but the shifty cockatoo 
cut short its own parabolic flight with a 
quick toehold on the ruby-decked cap, 
quickly reenforeced by a beak-grip on a 
strand of perfumed hair. Then the big 
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chair fell over, covering man and bird 
alike, and the specimen-jar shivered to 
fragments against a ventilator. 

What a spirited scene; what a gay trans- 
formation it was! The Sultan was yelling, 
the cockatoo screaming, the savant roaring, 
the half-dozen Anglo-Saxons guffawing, and 
over it all fluttered the ‘‘blazoned, bird- 
winged butterflies” on the way back to 
their glad golden sunshine again. 

The noise brought his Highness’s coun- 
cilors in a body, and it was big Yusuf, the 
“Master of the Harem,” who plucked the 
chair away, and a purple-robed ‘‘ Master of 
Soldiery’’ who grabbed the cockatoo and 
threw it, still retaining a scented lock of 
hair as a souvenir of the encounter, down 
the yawning mouth of a ventilator. And 
it was a very subdued little Sultan who, 
leaning heavily on the arm of his motherly 
old Diwan, or Prime Minister, went sadly 
back to his cabin to ponder the strangeness 
of things Occidental, and especially, doubt- 
less, the atrocious manners of the infidel. 


More ingenuous than the little Sultan 
was dark, flashing-eyed Queen Mareo, of 
Nukahiva, in the Marquesas—a beauty of 
the South Pacific. In this locality the 
arrival of strangers is an event invariably 
solemnized by feasts ashore and counter- 
feasts aboard the visiting vessel, but, 
as we are assured, ‘‘neither function is 
bound by conventional rules,’’ and the 
visitors’ from both sides usually dine 
principally on the gifts of food that they 


have previously furnished to the host. - 


When Queen Mareo invited Mr. Freeman 
and his shipmates ashore for a luau and 
dance, it was only natural that she and 
her royal handmaidens should return the 
visit next day. The Queen revealed an 
engaging personality, and if some com- 
plications did ensue, they were eventually 
straightened out to the satisfaction of all 
parties, as is related: 


We sat down to dinner at along table 
under the awning on the after-deck, while 
the Queen’s paddlers and male retainers 
foregathered with the sailors for a feast 
on the foreeastle head. The dinner-menu 
was about as usual, and the soup —a 
thick potage of tomato—proved an espe- 
cial delight to the royal visitor. Sticking 
gamely to her spoon, she reduced her 
portion to an elusive pool in the bottom of 
the dish, and this precious remnant she 
managed to salvage with a convenient 
strand of her long black hair. 

Her Majesty’s worst difficulty, how- 
ever, was with the ginger-ale, which she 
persisted in trying to ‘‘toss” rather than 
sip. Each new attempt was, of course, 
followed by an explosive fit of coughing, 
and when, in one of these, her glass was 
upset, her contrition over the supposedly 
irreparable damage she had wrought to 
the tablecloth was such that it took 
several minutes of coaxing by the French 
Résident to induce her to come from the 
dark corner in the lee of a life-boat to 
which she had retired in shame. 

Dinner over, Mareo, sitting at ease on 
the rail of the cockpit, with one bare foot 
tucked under her and the other polishing 
the brass binnacle, related — through the 
Résident as interpreter — blood-curdling 
tales she had heard from her cannibal 
father and grandfather of the wild days 
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A BUILDING WITH A PERSONALITY 


Within the walls of the Fifth Avenue Building are housed 
the New York homes of many of the nation’s leaders in 
business, concerns with the Broadway spirit of hustle, firms 
with the Fifth Avenue atmosphere of aristocracy. 


Standing at the junction of these Flanked with subway, elevated 
world-famous streets, on the site of | and surface transportation lines, it is 
the old Fifth Avenue Hotel, it rears 
its head above the beauty of Madi- 


The Fifth Avenue Building is a 
business building under ownership pany’s New York office to feel the 
management in the very centre of pride of place that tenancy in this 
the new uptown wholesale district  ‘‘business-hotel’’ carries should write 
of New York City. for detailed information. 


THE FIFTH AVENUE 
BUILDING New York City 





only a few minutes away from the 

great retail shopping section, the 

steamship and railroad terminals, 

and the hotel and theatre districts. 
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Join the National Rifle 


The Lyman Gun 
Middlefield, Conn. 











States owned a rifle, and if every 
rifle were equipped with a Lyman Gun 
Sight, there would be less need for 
a ‘Preparedness Program’—because, 
then, I would have millions of ‘crack’ 
sharpshooters ready, at any 
time, to answer my call.” 


The Ly man Gun Sight 


Improves Marksmanship 
—makes a “crack” shot of a poor shot—doubles the pleasure of target and 
game shooting by insuring infinitely better shooting-results. Used 
by shooters for more than 40 years. 


Write for catalog showing the complete line of 
Lyman Sights for all makes of rifles. Also con- 
tains articles, by expert riflemen, of interest 
and value to every shooter. 


man and boy in the United 






Association! 


Sight Corporation 
Dept. M 

















Canoeing 

makes you 

“hungry asa bear”—puts color in 

our cheeks, sparkle in your eyes, strength 
CATALOG coaches body. Owna Kennebec. Book tells 
F 4 E a about Kennebec paddling, sailing and motoring 
i models. Describes perfect style. great speed, light- 


ness, strength. Write now. Kennebec CanoeCo., 56R.R.Sq., Waterville, Me. 


WRITE FOR 





We Guarantee To Remedy Defective 


AUDITORIUM ACOUSTICS 


Your Courtroom or Church Can 

Be Made Perfect Acoustically 
If you cannot hear distinctly or there is too much rever- 
beration, you will be interested ines our practical and valuable 
20-page booklet, sent free we Mazer, Acoustical Engineer, 
814 Fulton request’ on your business 
letterhead will bringit. It WE oem having—Write today. 




















Tix MONTHS WEAR Lr GUARANTEED’ 


Fido Hose means practically absolute freedom 
ig have the choice of pure silk, 


Six pairs of the cotton hose are guaranteed to wear 
Three pairs of silk are 


‘om darning—and 


webeee months. 

guaranteed three months. If any pairs fail wi 

specified time, you are given new hose free. 
ie Sian ow by 8, 

ae Hen wie the * 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 


But see that it’s genuine 
“Holeproof” ark on 


H°OLEPRo°F 
HoJIERY © 


H.H. Co, 


frelon taal ae 


The pw is sold in your town. 

sa ms dealers’ names. Ao 
T pair an 

lana s >. take ren's, 35c a 
pair and uj rite for free 

that tells all about Holeproof. 


Reg US Pat OFF. 1906 


Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Ltd., London, Canada 
We ship direct where no dealer is near, charges prepaid on receipt of remittance 








1916 


when Nukahiva was the rendezvous of 
the Pacific whaling fleet. 

I have met several queens who were 
more queenly in a conventional sort of 
way than the good Mareo of Nukahiva, 
but never one so entertaining. We always 
felt especially kindly toward Mareo be- 
cause—unlike King Moko, of Manua— 
she asked for our silver punch-bowl ladle 
before tucking it in her pareo to carry 
ashore as a souvenir. 


AN IOWAN UTOPIA 


MANA is a community of 1,600 
persons, of which the total wealth 

is estimated as eight million dollars. But 
this does not mean that each Amanan has 
$5,000 of his own. Not one of them has a 
cent of property in his own name or right. 
Every cent earned in this sixty-year-old 
little district, 26,000 
acres of the most fertile lowa 


comprising some 

land in 
County, Iowa, and including seven prosper- 
ous little towns, is common property and 
goes into the common treasury. Its leader 
is George Heinemann, who was born in 
Germany seventy-one years ago. 
L. Collins, who visited the Amana Society 
and writes of it in the Minneapolis Journal, 


Louis 


had heard of a very severe form of pun- 
ishment practised in this eommunity— 
four boys who played baseball on Sunday 
were forbidden to attend church for eight 


weeks. He inquired of their leader about 
it and received an explanation of that and 


other matters of import in the colony: 


“Yes, it is true,” said the old man. 
“They were punished, but that is an 
exaggeration’’—he pronounced ‘‘exaggera- 
tion’? with the ‘“‘g” hard. ‘‘They were 
only made to stay away from our church 
for two Sundays, not eight; that would 
be too much.” 

“Up where I live,” I said, ‘‘most boys 
wouldn’t look at that as punishment.” 

The old man smiled. It was a gentle, 
tolerant smile, the smile with which 
everybody in Amana greets visitors. 

“‘It is different here,” he said. ‘‘Church 
to us is everything. It was so with our 
fathers. It is so with our sons and daugh- 
ters, and it is so with our grandsons and 
granddaughters. To bar the children from 
church—that is the worst punishment.” 

Then the old man told me something 
of the Amana Society, of the community- 
life in the seven villages, a communism 
not founded on socialistic or economic 
belief, but a communism founded on 
religion and subordinate to religion. He 
told me why the schoolgirls in Amana 
are not permitted to wear hair-ribbons, 
why the men of Amana wear no mus- 
taches, why the women wear sunbonnets 
and not hats, why the tango has never 
been danced in Amana, just as the tango’s 
predecessors—the waltz and the twostep— 
were not danced; why there is no card- 
playing, why baseball and football and all 
competitive sports are banned. 

It was, he said, because these things 
are “worldly.” 

When I rose to go I asked the old man 
for his picture. ‘‘You are the head of an 
unusual organization,’ I said, ‘‘ probably 
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the most successful community-project in 
America. May I have your picture?” 

“No,” he said, still smiling. ‘‘Now 
you ask me to do something which is 
worldly. It is not wrong to you, but to 
me it is. It is not the spirit of Amana. 
We have no newspapers here.” 

I thanked him with the feeling that 
he was a kind of benevolent patriarch. 
He smiled and said nothing, but as I 
opened the wooden gate which led to the 
road the old man on the porch, still smiling, 
shouted out a cheery ‘‘Willkommen.” It 
sounded like, ‘‘ You are welcome,” ‘‘Come 
again,’’ and “Good luck,” all combined, 
and it sounded as if the old man on the 
porch really meant it. 





BROADWAY’S DOG-STAR 


B Beicige is rejoicing in Gotham when a 
new star comes to Broadway. No 
exception was observed in the arrival of 
Jasper, the Broadway Dog-Star. He was 
made welcome effusively, and made much 
of, until he grew quite sick of chewing 
up pink ribbons. All the season he played 
his part in ‘‘ Young America’’—vivaciously 
in the earlier seenes—with deep pathos and 
telling restraint in the last scene, where 
he lies, crippled by a careless auto, limp 
in the midst of a human uproar. Jasper 
natural - born actor. 
Hence, 


is unmistakably a 
Hence his perfection of technique. 


too, his indifference to the publie’s adula-’ 


tion. But Jasper received his due reward 
The New York 


in spite of himself. 
American tells the story: 


“In the name of the Theater Club of 
New York, I present you with this gold 
medal,” said Fred Niblo, comedian, to 
Jasper, dog-actor. 

‘“Bow-wow,” said Jasper appreciatively. 

“Tt is a token of the club’s regard for 
your art as an actor,” continued Niblo, 
but Jasper opened his mouth very wide 
here, just as he had done a few moments 
before when his master had told him to 
show what he does when he is very, very 
tired. And Niblo’s intended graceful 
speech of presentation ended in a roar of 
laughter from the New York Theater Club, 
its guests of honor as well as its ordinary 
guests. The gold medal awarded yearly 
by the club as a token to the genius of some 
player was in all seriousness tied to the 
collar of Jasper, the dog. 

It was pointed out that as an actor 
Jasper had several claims to unique dis- 
tinction. He is said to be the only one 
who has never kicked about rehearsals, 
dressing-room, or the réle assigned him. 

He is the only actor who has never 
read one of his notices, who, in fact, cares 
nothing at all about them. 

He is amiable on the road on one-night 
stands. 

He has never missed a cue, nor forgotten 
a bit of business. 

It is only to the lower rungs of Jasper’s 
success - ladder that his human brothers 
have so far attained, that of being a 
Broadway sensation, and of creating alone 
the part he now plays. 

And he dared to yawn when he was 
being presented with a gold medal from 
the New York Theater Club! 















= VaporHst Water 

“My Spencer has 
paid for itself at 
least twice.” 


Spencer Heaters do save 
30% to 50% in cost of fuel, 
require coaling but once a 
day, and maintain even heat 
10 to 12 hours without any 
attention. Thousands of users 
in all parts of the country have 
testified to these facts in terms 
similar to the above. 

The “Spencer” burns the small, cheap sizes of hard 
coal — No. | Buckwheat or Pea — instead of larger, 


expensive sizes. 
It can also use non-coking soft coals, semi-anthracite, lignite, etc. 
Its fuel magazine requires filling but once in 24 hours in ordinary 
winter weather, never more than twice in severe. The unusual ad- 
vantage of its steady, all-night heat saves janitor service in apart- 
ments and buildings, labor in green-houses, etc., and makes the 
following letter the general experience of householders: 
' “Waking in the mofning with the thermometer outside 21° be- 
} low, the house was at 68° above, the ‘Spencer’ being untouched since the previous evening. 


As an investment 
the * “Spencer” pays dividends both in unusual economy and its big aid in selling or renting property. 
Talk it over with your architect. Your fitter can put in the 
“Spencer” on any — “a or hot water heating system in any type 
of buildings. Ask h Be sure to write for catalog and con- 
vincing booklet of o owners’ experiences. 


SPENCER HEATER CO., 200 People’s National Bank Bldg., Scranton, Pa. 
Branch Offices 
New York City—rzor Park Ave., Cor. Detroit—Ford Bldg. 
4oth St. Buffalo—1377 Main St. 
Chicago—Railway Exchange Minneapolis—Plymouth Bldg. 
Philadelphia—Morris Bldg. Denver—211 Sixteenth St. 


— 7 S > 
ag TR Bldg. Des Moines—Observatory Bldg. 


Canadian Gee ny ey ee The Waldon Co., Cor. Main and 


Ave.; Toronto, The Waldon Co., Lumsden Bldg. 
A N S a oni is - purpose of a handbook prepared by Frank H, Vizetelly, 

. ee et t. D., LL. D., Managing Editor of the “Sranparp Dic- 
Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 pe one gg —— be tionary.” Tells many possible economies learned from long 
Send sketch for free opinion as to patental = wa cour D C experience, Explains copyright, how to market manuscripts, 
sent free. VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 759 Ninth, Washington, D.C. | otc, *‘Preparation of Manuscripts for the Printer.” 
Fifth revised edition just published, Cloth,75c postpaid from 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York. 
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tect, pr A Thomas; 

Heating Contractors, 

Chas. Schneider Co.; Boiler 
capacity, 8,000 sq. ft 





i Residence of Edward Tribe, Den- 

more Ave., Arlington, Md. Archi- 
tect, Geo. R. Morris; Heating Con- 
tractors, Chas. T. King & Co.; 
Boiler capacity, 800 sq. 
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* _ Stained with Cabot's Creosote Stains 
C. M. Hart, Architect, Bay Shore, N.Y. 


> 
Cabot’s Creosote Stains 
Preserve Your Shingles 

Rich, Velvety, Lasting Colors 
You are sure of beautiful coloring, durable wearing 
qualities, and thorough preservation of the wood- 
work if you insist upon Cabot’s Stains. Their colors 
are the strongest and finest natural pigments, ground 
in pure linseed oil and mixed in specially refined 
Creosote, “the best wood preservative known.” 
They will not wash off or blacken, and are the only 
stains that are not dangerously inflammable. 


Quality Proved by Thirty Years’ Use 
The Original Shingle-Stains 





BECOME AN EXPERT 


ACCOUNTANT 


Accountants ries. Thousspde, of = 
ap =. ony, 2, yA Somme? pa *y poe 
are earning $3,000 to $10,000 a year. on train you quickly 4 mail in 





You can get Cabot's Stains all over the country. Send a time for nc, P. tt prepare yo 
for stained wood samples and name of nearest agent. fi ay FY “ oxkeeping rsonally sary to rv 100d rt. , Wr Chase. 
LL.M., cP. A. (ex-Secrei tate Board gf Examiners. ts 


. illinois 
Accountancy). and ond Taree ot ff of experts. 
Wri Accountancy 


ta. 
aa Sebo Retention Gavan Dept. 452 H, Chicago, i. 


tuition fee—easy 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Manufacturing Chemists 
7 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 
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Lye Glosed 


The New Waltham Wrist Watch 
With Disappearing Eye 


The bracelet watch is no longer a fad. 


It is now one of the 


recognized ways in Which a watch may be worn even by con- 


servative peo 


The invelllibn of the disappearing 


as it possible to wear 


the watch shown above as a bracelet wal ch, and merely by closing 


the eye cortvert it into 





that anything quite so A 


*regular watch 
ket pi ; 
] adv tages of this Watch are so obvious 
Ives. 
ctive will be offered to you this season. 





h can then be used as 


¥ ” 


. i r 


sa “quality” gift it is unlikely 


Jewelers and expert watch workmen know that Waltham move- 
ments will run more! accurately and require less attention than 
other makes. | This excellence of manufacture becomes even more 


important in small watches. 


If you have ever had experience with 


ordinary small parca you will appreciate the need of a Waltham. 


WALT] 





JAM WATCH COMPANY 
|) WALTHAM. MASS. 
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AT THE SAN FRANCISCO PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSI.- 
TION WAS AWARDED TO WALTHAM WATCHES 


This is the highest award given and the. only one of its class. 
tific tests prove the instrumental superiority of Waltham Watches. 





Scien- 


This 


is an outstanding fact conceded by horologists. 























JUST PUBLISHED 


English Grammar Simplified 


By JAMES C. FERNALD, L.H.D., Author of 
ween Am Antonyms, and Prepositions,” “A 
Working Grammar of the English Language,” etc. 


An absolutely simple yet thoroughly practical book 
on a new plan that gives you the correct use of 
English words in English sentences. Its statements 
can be grasped at once by a child or a person of 
limited education, and they make the dreaded com- 
plexities of the language as clear as crystal. It 
settles disputed points and gives you the meat of 


English Grammar in a Nutshell 


and for the office, the home, or the classroom will 
prove the readiest help in time of doubt or perplex- 
ity that you have ever owned. It has not been 
made brief by leaving out essentials, but by elimi- 
nating confusing discussions and extended explana- 
tions, and is a complete summary of the subject. 
Order it to-day and be grateful every day of your life. 
“Asahandy volume .. . for quick reference 
and authoritative decision, its direct clearness, 
its remarkable simplicity of language, and its 
plain, common sense will win admiration and 
command respect."—N. Y. Evening Sun. 


8vo. Cloth, 282 pages, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-60 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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“The Indestructible Plug” 
The plug for power- 
its spark is a “ribbon of 
flame!” (Write for full 
particulars.) 

Guaranteed to outlast 
the motor. 

$1.00 each,inround metal 
box. Book “Mosler on 
Spark Plugs” sent free. 


A. R. Mosier & Co. 
New York, N. Y. 
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THE RECRUITING-SERGEANT 
OF AVON 


“* ILL SHAKESPEARE: Recruit 
ing -Sergeant”’—this is the sigy 
that Sir Sidney Lee, the greatest livi 
biographer of Shakespeare, has been flashi1 
before the British authorities. While mili 
tary men were racking their brains to find 
slogans for their signs and posters that 
would stir the sluggard hearts of the slack. 
ers, there in the nearest book-store, Sir Sid- 
ney declared, were tucked away phrases of 
a nature far appealing than the 
cleverest Derby’s assistants 
Here is one of Sir Sidney’s 


more 


ones Lord 


eould muster. 
selections: 


If you fight against God's enemy, 

God will, in justice, ward you as his soldiers; 

If you do swear to put a tyrant down, 

You sleep in peace, the tyrant being slain; 

If you do fight against your country’s foes, 
Your country’s fat shall pay your pains the hire; 
If you do fight in safeguard of your wives, 

Your wives shall welcome home the conquerors; 
If you do free your children from the sword, 
Your children’s children quit it in your age. 


And another to flatter Tommy into a 
conception of the aristocratic democracy 
into which active service leads him: 

For he to-day that sheds his blood with me 
Shall be my brother; be he ne'er so vile, 

This day shall gentle his condition: 

And gentlemen in England now a-bed 

Shall think themselves accurst they were not here, 
And hold their manhoods cheap while any speaks 


- That fought with us upon Saint Crispin’s day. 


TWO RUSSIAN STORIES 
UR various mental pictures of Russia’s 
part in the war are sparse and un- 
Most of from 
English or American correspondents, who 
Russia 
people only 


trustworthy. them come 
Russian 
Here are 


slightly and the 
superficially. 


know 
two 
glimpses given us by writers who are Rus- 
Both are tales of ad- 
ventures of great valor, the one of cold- 
the other 
courage more 
They are presented by A. 
Michailovsky in the pages of a new publi- 
eation called The Review, 
lished by the Russian Review Publishing 
East Street, New 
He calls them ‘‘little pictures 


sians themselves. 
blooded bravery, of a sort of 
desperate appealing to 
Westerners. 


Russian pub- 


Company, 31 Seventh 
York City. 
of individual valor” that prove ‘‘the im- 
possibility of converting immense masses of 
men into regulated fighting-machines,”’ and 
that remind us of the strange willingness 
of individual men to undergo suffering or 
risk death with utter selflessness, and with 
an unflinching that no driving 
discipline could instil. One gathers that 
the Russian is inclined to pride himself on, 


fervor 


or et least justify to himself, the disorgan- 
ized nature of his military organization. 
That he has some excuse for this pride 
The first in- 
cident is a story appearing in the Russian 
press of an attack by a handful of Russian 


such results as these show. 
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der and staff of the Eighty-second German 
Division, which were located far within 
supposedly impassable swamps, several 
miles behind the German lines, in the little 
town of Nevel. Forty men under a young 
officer, aided by a few native guides, under- 
took the expedition. With infinite diffi- 
culty they made their way in, surprizing 
and silently putting out of the way the 
German sentinels as they came to them. 
At length they reached the sleeping village, 
occupied solely by German soldiers. They 
were forty against hundreds. They must 
work fast, and without mercy, as we read: 


Our task was made easier by the fact 
that the village stretched out in a long 
line. . . . The work consisted in approach- 
ing a window of a hut, breaking the glass 
with the elbow, and then throwing the 
grenade inside. Ten seconds later, which 
is sufficient time for the man throwing the 
grenade to run to a safe distance, the 
grenade would explode with a terrific force, 
shattering everything inside and setting 
the building on fire. There was no escape 
for those caught inside the huts. 

The work began. From every direction 
came the sounds of explosions, and hut 
after hut flared up. Most of the Germans 
were asleep, and they passed to the next 
world, never knowing what had sent them 
Se eee 

There was a light in one hut, and through 
the window we could see a group of five 
or six officers playing cards around a table. 


Evidently they had had their supper only - 


a short while before, and were now passing 
a pleasant hour before retiring. They had 
come to Nevel the day before, together 
with the staff of the Eighty-seecond Divi- 
sion, whose presence in the village was a 
welcome surprize to us. The officers evi- 
dently thought themselves in perfect safety 
and were in fine spirits. Suddenly the 
glass of the window-pane jingled to the 
floor, and, several seconds later, a terrible 
explesion shook the place. Of the peace- 
ful card-table scene nothing remained but 
the flaming hut. 


The Germans elsewhere who rushed out, 
alarmed by the din, were black targets 
against the flames and easily dispatched. 
So the whole battalion died, at small cost 
to the Russians. General von Pabernis, 
commander of the division, escaped the 
destruction that met his brother-officers 
and was taken prisoner. Then the retreat 
began: 


We set out on our homeward march in 
the sight of German troops already closing 
in upon us. Luck was with us to the end. 
Constantly firing back at our pursuers, we 
succeeded in preventing them from en- 
circling us. Besides, the general commo- 
tion robbed the Germans of their usual 
alertness and quickness of action. Toward 
morning, we were already approaching our 
own positions. There were no more orders 
of the sort that began—‘‘Just you cough 
out loud once, and I'll... !” Instead, 
each one sang as loudly as he could. Only 
those can understand our feelings who 
have themselves passed through . whole 
hours of such a November night in the 
circumstances in which we found ourselves. 
We did not bring back many prisoners; 
the risks were too great. But we did 
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to select a 00d piano. 
for series “O” 


GEO. P. BENT COMPANY 


Manufacturers 
Established 1870 


214-216 S. Wabash Ave. 









HOSE little 
now in your care, mother. 
You can train them to bring, life-long, 
happiness or let them go untrained. But 
now is the time to beZin their education. 
Today in twenty-eight countries the 


Bent Piano 


is training little hands and little ears. Start now to let 
it train your children as you wish you had been trained. 


—Valuable Booklets. 
explain piano value, also what to look for in the 
selection of an instrument for your home. 
tain real piano information and guided by them you are sure 
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FASTEST BOAT IN THE WORLD 


10 to 32 Miles per Hour with 


25 H.P. 
 17-Becter 


ome 


All material fitted—including hardware. 595 ‘for finished 
17-footer, ready for motor. Builder-Agents Wanted. 


LOWEST PRICED BOAT IN THE WORLD 





1S-Footer fj 


Complete | 
K. D. Boat |= 
$45 for finished boat. $89 for boat with either inboard or out- 
board motor installed. Send for free catalog showing 100 boats. 


BROOKS MFG. CO., 6354 Rust Avenue, Saginaw, Mich. 
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AT THE SAN FRANCISCO PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSI- 
TION WAS AWARDED TO WALTHAM WATCHES 
This 1s the highest award given and the _only one of its class. Scien- 


tific tests prove the instrumental superiority of Waltham Watches. This 
is an outstanding fact conceded by me el 


Lye Glosed 


The New Waltham Wrist Watch 
With Disappearing Eye 


The bracelet watch is no longer a fad. It is now one of the 
recognized ways in which a watch may be worn even by con- 
servative pegple. 

The invention of the disappearing eye ins it possible to wear 
the watch shown above as a bracelet wateh, and merely by closing 


the eye corivert it into aregular watch ich can then be used as 
a chatel aing, , utoir or ket pi 
l adv tages of this watch are so obvious 


*% rad 
ai 5. 


sa “quality” gift it is unlikely 


that anything quite so aftractive will be offered to You this season. 

Jewelers and expert Avatch workmen know that Waltham move- 
ments will run more! accuratel) and require less attention than 
other makes. | This excellence of manufacture becomes even more 
important in small watches. If you have ever had experience with 
ordinary small bwatches, you will appreciate the need of a Waltham. 


WAETI BAM WATCH COMPANY 
py WALTHAM. MASS. 














- That fought with us upon Saint Crispin’s day. 











JUST PUBLISHED 


English Grammar Simplified 


By JAMES C. FERNALD, L.H.D., Author of 


“Synonyms, Antonyms, and Prepositions,” “A 
Working Grammar of the English Language,” etc. 


An absolutely simple yet thoroughly practical book 
on a new plan that gives you the correct use of 
English words in English sentences. Its statements 
can be grasped at once by a child or a person of 
limited education, and they make the dreaded com- 
plexities of the language as clear as crystal. It 
settles disputed points and gives you the meat of 


English Grammar in a Nutshell 


and for the office, the home, or the classroom will 
prove the readiest help in time of doubt or perplex- 
ity that you have ever owned. It has not been 
made brief by leaving out essentials, but by elimi- 
nating confusing discussions and extended explana- 
tions, and is a complete summary of the subject. 
Order it to-day and be grateful every day of your life. 
“Asahandy volume .. . for quick reference 
and authoritative decision, its direct clearness, 
its remarkable simplicity of language, and its 
plain, common sense will win admiration and 
command respect.”"—N. Y. Evening Sun. 


8vo. Cloth, 282 pages, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-60 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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PLUG = 


“The Indestructible Plug” | a | 
The plug for power— aor, 
its spark isa “ribbon of Qu 
flame!” (Write for full 
particulars.) 

Guaranteed to outlast 
the motor. 

$1.00 each, inround metal 
box. Book “Mosler on 
Spark Plugs” sent free. 


A. R. Mosier & Co. 
New York, N. Y. 























THE RECRUITING-SERGEANT 
OF AVON 


id ILL SHAKESPEARE: Recruit} 
ing -Sergeant’’—this is the sign 

that Sir Sidney Lee, the greatest ~ 

biographer of Shakespeare, has been flashing 

before the British authorities. While mili. 

tary men were racking their brains to find 

slogans for their signs and posters that 

would stir the sluggard hearts of the slack. 

ers, there in the nearest book-store, Sir Sid- 

ney declared, were tucked away phrases of 

a nature far more appealing than the 

eleverest ones Lord Derby’s assistants 

could muster. Here is one of Sir Sidney’s 

selections: 

If you fight against God’s enemy, 

God will, in justice, ward you as his soldiers; 

If you do swear to put a tyrant down, 

You sleep in peace, the tyrant being slain; 

If you do fight against your country’s foes, 

Your country’s fat shall pay your pains the hire; 

If you do fight in safeguard of your wives, 

Your wives shall welcome home the conquerors; 

If you do free your children from the sword, 

Your children’s children quit it in your age. 
And another to flatter Tommy into a 

conception of the aristocratic democracy 

into which active service leads him: 

For he to-day that sheds his blood with me 

Shall be my brother; be he ne’er so vile, 

This day shall gentle his condition: 

And gentlemen in England now a-bed 


Shall think themselves accurst they were not here, 
And hold their manhoods cheap while any speaks 


TWO RUSSIAN STORIES 

UR various mental pictures of Russia’s 

part in the war are sparse and un- 
trustworthy. Most of them come from 
English or American correspondents, who 
know Russia slightly and the ‘Russian 
people only superficially. Here are two 
glimpses given us by writers who are Rus- 
sians themselves. Both are tales of ad- 
ventures of great valor, the one of cold- 
blooded bravery, the other of a sort of 
desperate courage more appealing to 
Westerners. They are presented by A. 
Michailovsky in the pages of a new publi- 
cation called The Russian Review, pub- 
lished by the Russian Review Publishing 
Company, 31 East Seventh Street, New 
York City. He calls them “‘little pictures 
of individual valor’? that prove ‘‘the im- 
possibility of converting immense masses of 
men into regulated fighting-machines,” and 
that remind us of the strange willingness 
of individual men to undergo suffering or 
risk death with utter selflessness, and with 
an unflinching fervor that no driving 
discipline could instil. One gathers that 
the Russian is inclined to pride himself on, 
or et least justify to himself, the disorgan- 
ized nature of his military organization. 
That he has some excuse for this pride 
such results as these show. The first in- 
cident is a story appearing in the Russian 
press of an attack by a handful of Russian 
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der and staff of the Eighty-second German 
Division, which were located far within 
supposedly impassable swamps, several 
miles behind the German lines, in the little 
town of Nevel. Forty men under a young 
officer, aided by a few native guides, under- 
took the expedition. With infinite diffi- 
culty they made their way in, surprizing 
and silently putting out of the way the 
German sentinels as they came to them. 
At length they reached the sleeping village, 
occupied solely by German soldiers. They 
were forty against hundreds. They must 
work fast, and without mercy, as we read: 


Our task was made easier by the fact 
that the village stretched out in a long 
line. . . . The work consisted in approach- 
ing a window of a hut, breaking the glass 
with the elbow, and then throwing the 
grenade inside. Ten seconds later, which 
is sufficient time for the man throwing the 
grenade to run to a safe distance, the 
grenade would explode with a terrific force, 
shattering everything inside and setting 
the building on fire. There was no escape 
for those caught inside the huts. 

The work began. From every direction 
came the sounds of explosions, and hut 
after hut flared up. Most of the Germans 
were asleep, and they passed to the next 
world, never knowing what had sent them 
are 

There was a light in one hut, and through 
the window we could see a group of five 
or six officers playing cards around a table. 


Evidently they had had their supper only - 


a short while before, and were now passing 
a pleasant hour before retiring. They had 
come to Nevel the day before, together 
with the staff of the Eighty-second Divi- 
sion, whose presence in the village was a 
welcome surprize to us. The officers evi- 
dently thought themselves in perfect safety 
and were in fine spirits. Suddenly the 
glass of the window-pane jingled to the 
floor, and, several seconds later, a terrible 
explosion shook the place. Of the peace- 
ful eard-table scene nothing remained but 
the flaming hut. 


The Germans elsewhere who rushed out, 
alarmed by the din, were black targets 
against the flames and easily dispatched. 
So the whole battalion died, at small cost 
to the Russians. General von Pabernis, 
commander of the division, escaped the 
destruction that met his brother-officers 
and was taken prisoner. Then the retreat 
began: 


We set out on our homeward march in 
the sight of German troops already closing 
in upon us. Luck was with us to the end. 
Constantly firing back at our pursuers, we 
succeeded in preventing them from en- 
circling us. Besides, the general commo- 
tion robbed the Germans of their usual 
alertness and quickness of action. Toward 
morning, we were already approaching our 
own positions. There were no more orders 
of the sort that began—‘‘Just you cough 
out loud onee, and I'll... 1!” Instead, 
each one sang as loudly as he could. Only 
those can understand our feelings who 
have themselves passed through . whole 
hours of such a November night in the 
circumstances in which we found ourselves. 
We did not bring back many prisoners; 
the risks were too great. But we did 









































ys How will 
they Brow? 


Trained or 














untrained? 


HOSE little hands are | 
now in your care, mother. 
You can train them to brin3, life-long, 
happiness or let them $0 untrained. But 
now is the time to begin their education. 
Today in twenty-eight countries the 


Bent Piano 


is training little hands and little ears. Start now to let 
it train your children as you wish you had been trained. 


FREE —Valuable Booklets. Send for our booklets which 

explain piano value, also what to look for in the 
selection of an instrument for your home. These booklets con- 
tain real piano information and guided by them you are sure 
to select a ood piano. They are FREE for the asking. Ask 
for series “O” 


GEO. P. BENT COMPANY 


Manufacturers 
214-216 S. Wabash Ave. Established 1870 Chicago, Illinois 























FASTEST BOAT IN THE WORLD 


to 32 Miles per Hour with 4 to 


7. Footer 


hen. 


g — Fe 
that’: ad All material fitted—including h . $95 ‘for finished 
° NEW? 17-footer, ready for motor. rae ilders Agents Wanted. 


} cp ERA ee ___ ||LOWEST PRICED BOAT IN mm WORLD 


and — and 15-Footer 


$25 
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CRESCA CO., 370 }Gresamtchs <a N.Y. 








K. D. Boat | . 
$45 for finished boat. $89 for boat with either inboard or out- 
board motor installed. Send for free catalog showing 100 boats. 


BROOKS MFG. CO., 6354 Rust Avenue, Saginaw, Mich. 
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Garden Outfit, $1.50 


M" ICH of the efficiency, much of the pleasure of your 
garden work, depends upon good tools. The cheap- 
est tools are almost always the most expensive. The more 
money you spend, the better value you obtain. 
—Literary Digest, March 4th. 
The tools composing the set above illustrated are im- 
ported by “Vantine’s, @ name synonymous for quality 
in all “‘things Oriental.” Each set consists of a sprayer, 
ey tte steel shears, saw and knife, and is forwarded 
yy parcel post paid with the Vantine assurance of satis- 
fafien or The refund of your money. 
Write for Catalog. Mailed free upon request. Illustrates 
and describes numerous distinctive and unique Oriental 
articles for the house and garden, for personal use and 
presentation purposes, and explains how you may shop 
with us by mail, no matter how far from New York you 
reside. Write now as edition is limited. Address Dept. 30. 


A-A-VANTINE-8&-CO-Inc- 

















Fifth Avenue & 39th Street, New York 
Plant 
King’s 


King's (I Fashioned Flowers 


The old favorites, Columbine, Larkspur, Hollyhocks, Fox- 
gloves, Sweet Williams, Phlox and many others, planted now, will 
take care of themselves and increase in size and —— each year. 

: For only $1.00, I will send 
Special Introductory Offer 12 strong plants, that will 
bloom this year. delivered free to your door. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. Beautifully illustrated catalog. describing 
more than 170 varieties. Write today for your copy—lIt’s FREE. 
w. E. KING Box 350 Little Silver, New Jersey 








Plant my 8-year-old Asparagus Roots and cut 
your first crop in May and June of this season. 
My 8-year-old Asparagus Roots produce 2 months after planting. 
Two-year roots mp: : years to produce. March and early April 
are the mon Also Rhubarb and Horseradish 
roots, French Globe Artichoke and Ginseng roots. Two- 
year Aepasnesp roots, Witloof Chicory and Pink Chicory 
for outdoors. Blueberry roots. Everbearing Strawberry 
Plants. Also Privet. Small fruits. Send for novel list. 


WARREN SHINN 2.2382): Woodbury, N. J. 
FREE My 1916 catalogue of choicest hardy plants, 
Chrysanthemums, Phloxes, Asters, Irises, 
Peonies, Delphiniums and others. Send for it—it’s 
full of novel and uniquely helpful suggestions, 


2 _ TWIN LARCHES NURSERY 
Frank Thomas West Chester, Pa. 


‘ Beautify Your House Plants 


By the use of our scientific odorless plant grower and 
fertilizer — EVERGREEN BRAND — your winter 
plants will grow and blossom the same as in summer. It 
enriches the earth and keeps house ferns and plants 
green and causes a wonderful growth that your friends 
will admire. Directions for use with each package. 
25c and 50c sizes prepaid to any part of the country. 


UNITED FERTILIZER CO. 
383-387 Ellicott St. “Dept. F Buffalo, N. Y. 























Now is the Time 
for Garden 


and House 


IMPROVEMENTS 
“Pergolas” 
Lattice Fences, 


Garden Houses 


and Arbors 
tells all about “em. 





Catalogue ‘ 
When writing, enclose 10c and ask for 
logue “29-21.” 


*29-21" 


HARTMANN-SANDERS CO. 


Factory and Main Office New York Office 
Elston & Webster Ave. 6 East 39th Street 
CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY 
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have the general and the commander of’ 


the battery with us. General von Tabernis 
was very gloomy. He did not have his 
casque on; there was no time to look for 
it. When we offered him a cap, he sullenly 
refused it, tying a handkerchief about his 
head. We tried to put some questions to 
him, but he answered abruptly: 

‘“Why do you ask me? You know that 
I am a Prussian general and won’t say 
anything.”” He walked along, silent and 
dignified. Only once did he break his 
silence, to ask about the fate of his chief 
of staff. 

“T eut him down,” said one of my 
soldiers, and bared his bloody saber. 

General von Tabernis looked at the 
soldier and at his saber and then lowered 
his eyes. Every one was silent. 

What was to be done? War is war. . 


Courage of a warmer sort is exemplified 
in the second story. It concerns ‘‘the 
brave ones’ madness,” as Gregory Petrov, 
the brilliant Russian war-correspondent, 
characterizes it, and it relates how a gal- 
lant little group of men held off a myriad 
Germans, firing ceaselessly from the ruins 
of one of the Novogeorgievsk forts, during 
the siege of that fortress, until they were 
overwhelmed. These men are in a des- 
perate situation to begin with, as we read: 


Several forts pass through the last hours 
of their life. All the fortifications are 
swept away; most of the guns are silent; 
the men are nowhere in sight. German 
infantry floods the plain. Columns of 
soldiers advance from the right and from 
the left. Their front seems impenetrable. 

In one of the forts, however, are still a 
few men. It is one limb of the stricken 
animal, with claws unsheathed, still throb- 
bing with life. For these men there is a 
road of escape behind the fort, making 
their return to the fortress possible, but 
the ‘“‘brave ones’ madness’’ asserts itself. 
The commanding officer gathers his men 
together and says: 

“Boys, it’s for you to say. If you speak 
the word, we'll all go back, tho I’m for 
staying here. . . . Remember, if we stay, 
the chances are that not one of us will 
escape. Which shall it be?” 

“‘Of course, we'll stay. What difference 
does it make? It’s just the same in the 
fortress. . . . We'll stay and have our fun 
here.” 

They bared their heads, made the sign 
of the cross, and kissed each other like 
brothers. The officer informed the fortress, 
through underground telephone, of the de- 
cision of his men. 

‘*We stay here to the end. 
you'll come and get us out.” 

A few moments later, the struggle be- 
tween this handful of men and several 
German columns began. The Germans, 
encircling the silent fort, never expected 
to find amid its ruins a handful of ‘‘mad- 
men.”” The advancing columns were roll- 
ing on. Suddenly the ruins burst into life. 
Machine guns splashed their hail of lead, 
and a shell or two fell into the midst of the 
German columns. 

The Germans became furious. They 
rushed to the remains of the fort, and 
turned back, met by a living wall of 
lead and fire. The heavy German guns 
began their booming. . . . Clouds of dust 


And maybe 


and broken stone surround the fort, which 











FOODS FOR THE SOIL 


All growing plants derive their nour- 


ishment from two sources, the air and the 
soil, The first cannot be regulated by 
man, but substances in the soil, from which 
plants derive their food, may be supplied, 

Four chemical elements are necessary 
to successful plant nourishment—nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid, potash, lime. 

e chief chemical enemy to plant 
growth is acidity. A sour soil means a 
sterile soil. The most accurate way to 
determine soil deficiencies is by analysis. 

Two physical aspects of the soil must 

e also correct—its texture and condition. 
Clays and heavy loams must be made 
friable. Loose sandy soils must be given 
bulk to enable them to hold moisture. 

Humus, the element of soil fertility, 
must be present in all soils, or growth 
will be deficient. 

Barnyard manure, thoroughly rotted, 
is a contributor of humus and moisture, 
an undenatured, nutritious soil food. 
Well- aged barnyard manure is difficult 
to get, especially i in suburban communities. 

“Green” manure is full of weed seeds 
and lacking 1 in qualities held by the rotted. 
here are now on the market a number 
of humus- supplying preparations consisting 
of dried sheep and stable manures which 
are wholesome soil foods, inexpensive, 
and unobjectionable. Every owner of a 
garden or an estate should investigate 
these and order a sufficient supply for 
early application. 
ou may also purchase nitrogen-gath- 
ering bacteria with which to inoculate 
seeds of the clovers and legumes. 

Lime is the great sweetener of acid 
soils and pulverizer of caky soils. one 
meal is a most valuable all round fertilizer. 

Hardwood ashes and soot from chim- 
neys, fireplaces and stoves are excellent 
foods for the soil. Sifted coal ashes soften 
heavy soils. 

compost pile, made of leaves, ashes, 
arnyard manure, rubbish, etc., is invalu- 
able for the vegetable garden. 

Nature will reward richly those who 
give the soil proper care and nourishment. 


We have sketched only briefly this big 


subject. hose who would study it 


more intimately will find useful infor f 
arm | 


mation in standard works on the 
and garden, including such useful books 

“Fertilizers and Crops,” Van Dyke 
($2.50). Orange Judd, N. Y.; “Cyclo- 
pedia of Agriculture,” Bailey ($20. 00), 
Macmillan Company, N. Y.; “Crops and 
Methods of Soil Lemeevesent.” Aggee 
($1.25), Maemillan Company, N. Y.; 
“Soil Management,” King ($1. 50), 
Orange Judd, N. » # and * ad Hilgard 
($4. 00), Orange Judd, N. Y. 


GARDEN DEPARTMENT 
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Waushan’s 
Gladiolus 
owers~ 


We are growers of the bulbs of these magnificent flowers on our 
own farms, and the 1915 acreage was double that of former years. 


Flowers All Summer for $1. 


still speaks its langua-> of fire. The 
officer reports the opszations to the 
fortress through the telephone: 

“We are surrounded. Firing inces- 
santly. They’re falling fast. They’ve 
turned back. They are hammering our 
eovers with heavy guns. The Germans 
are beginning their attack. Firing, firing, 
firing. We're mowing them down. How 
are things with you? We are waiting for 
r nour= you.” ae se 





and the A half-hour later, the officer reports There is no flower that is so easily grown and blooms so readily as 

again: the Gladiolus, and by repeated plantings, a continued bloom may 
ited by "cata bememerion tend Wee siliie be had all summer long. The long spikes are graceful and fasci- 
n which ey rs id ‘ Pe wares ean ag nating in their great array of colors; cut as first flower opens and 
upplied, — d a old out. - ttac ne — placed in water, the flowers develop for a week, even to the last bud. 

We've lots of ammunition. We are wait- Commence planting in April and repeat at ro day intervals until 
a ing for you.” ...... the end of June, and you will have flowers until late Autumn. 
itrogen, Another hour goes by. 


Vaughan’s “Homewood” Gladiolus 
75 Fine Bulbs, many kinds mixed, for $1.00 MAILED FREE 


to customers within fourth postal zone from Chicago or New York. 
For further zones add 16 centsin stamps. ‘‘ How to grow” in every package. 


“Everything around is strewn with 
> plan bodies of Germans. They are all mad. 
P 2 , 
Throw themselves on us like starved rats 
means a . ’ 
and we shoot. Every shot tells. 


way to : : . To interest Boys, Girls, Young Women and Men in growing these 
nalysis. A little later, the voice speaks excitedly: flowers from Bulbs either for the home or for sale, we make the fol- 
Jd weal b ‘The Germans are flooding everything. lowing exceptionally low prepaid prices for Small Bulbs. Market 
a We’ve no time to fire. We cut down ten, growers are making big money growing this grade. 


and twenty take their places. We mow 
¢ made down the twenty, and forty others are 


Vaughan’s ‘‘Kenwood’’ Gladiolus 
60 bulblets for 50c; 25 for 20c; 20 for 10c; all prepaid with our 











a og pe go Pringle coy tty bs | 160-page catalogue. Ask for our Free ‘Special Gladiolus List.” 

rtility, They’re trying to break through the roof. wa» * —" a 
Yan’ 2Y ¢ y ; a C " arclay a 

growth ... Can’t hear anything. . . . The Germans } ptasan 


are piling rocks against our gun-openings. 
, 






























































cutnell We are still firing. ... Fire....... ? 
“— ‘ The voice stopt short. The Germans 
oisture, ‘ : aaa sis. 
re possession ) . o- 
ee ree er » Rare Water-Lilies| 
ifficult can be grown in any garden Ss Garden Cra y 
“y*- a or conservatory as easily as 
unities, , F other plants. A few’ half- WS . 
] d MEAN WARFARE barrels or an artificial pool Get solid comfort 
seeds is all that is needed. For ; in your garden this 
y + eg s ah as many years I have special- ' : 
i UELING has been prohibited in ized in Water-Lilies and i San summer. Spend all 
Pace most civilized countries, and war ged aed fooee ae ach sy your spare time in the 
hice flourishes. Yet the duel was always a My 1916 Catal a ivi, Have reer 
whic : gest ‘ : door living room. Doi 
Z > civilize nies i es y atalogue f . i 
ensive, highly vite a proceeding, and war rd wane lists these special varieties, || With Mathews Garden Craft Products. 
i» of War undeniably is mean and sneaking, a giving full descriptions and Our free portfolio tells how. It contains many beau- 
St 1 she f the time. The duel s e ost a rr tiful suggestions for Summerhouses, Pergolas, Lattices, 
sstigate good share of the time. 1e duel strove Sanepanibk. Wite Pee vs Trellises, Furniture and all other garden decoration. 
ly for to be fair, and to take no advantage save copy. THE MATHEWS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
P sii: ° 944 Williamson Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio 
that of strength, endurance, and skill. Re- William Tricker nde Me i a 
fs : ily Specialist Box K, Arlington, N. J Pasadena, Cal., Branch: Colorado and Los Robles Streets 
-gath- membering the aerial bomb, the ambush, Water-Lily Specia > oe 
oculate the torpedo, the disguising of raiders and 
£ acid running under the flags of pear eful nations, —EE — — 
wt the gas-attacks, mining, the rapid-fire gun, 
one ‘ ¥ = 
ae the “‘curtain of fire,’’ and countless other L k f th L ] 
tilizer. Cai oo or e Lawn Gir 
. subterfuges, tricks, and advantages of the sian : : 
chim~- fF diin atkins wast tk ak een ae This girl has a beautiful 32-page book on lawns to give you. You 
cellent strong over the weak, let us regard the will find her in your dealer’s window, and her book is worth having. 
customs of the duel, and compare them Here is one hint from the book’s pages: 
 sotten Pp 
with those of war. They are presented by ; 
ashes, Colonel Homer B. Sprague, of Boston, who 
nvalu= : calls war ‘“‘the essence of meanness.”’ We 
| quote them from the Spokane Spokesman- 
’ who Review: 
ment. - . 
a hs : : on BEFORE ROLLING AFTER ROLLING 
is big J In dueling there is first of all a distinct Freezing and thawing open up Rolling settles the soil back 
idy it ; challenge to fight, and this challenge is eee i” 
infor- | accepted in due form. WATER 
: fone Next, seconds are chosen to make sure WEIGHT 
Leak nate is done according to the “‘code of Ask your dealer to show you this 
Dek . roller. It can be filled with water 
e - ‘ 
~ + q Thirdly, the challenged party is always to regulate the weight for soft 
“4 o allowed to choose the weapons, and these lawns, firm turf, or drive and 
0.00), must always be the same for both. tennis court. When emptied, 
ps and Fourthly, the combatants’shall be placed the roller is light for storing 
Aggee § in the field on a plane of perfect omy: E 
J. Y.: equality. The Roller Bearings make 
1.50) Fifthly, there shall be no trick, no de- lawn rolling easy with this 
: : ; é Dunham Roller 
lilgard ception, no stratagem, no concealment. . 


THE DUNHAM Co. 


113-143 First Avenue 
BEREA, OHIO (Suburb of Cleveland) 


Sixthly, the seconds must be alert to 
seize the opportunity, when either an- 
tagonist bleeds, to ask if enough has not 
been done to satisfy the demands of honor 


If your dealer hasn’t the 
~— Book, L peony ering | 
is name, and we sen 
book FREE. : 
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IT’S TIME NOW TO 
PLANT PERENNIALS 


No plants in your whole garden give 
as much solid satisfaction as the hardy 
perennials, and by careful selection 
you can have flowers from early Spring 
to late November. 


Hardy Chrysanthemums—a dozen 
extra good plants for $1.00. 

Anemones—a dozen for $1.50. 

German Iris—a dozen for $1.50. 


These are only hints of the) 
good things noted in , 


Cromwell Gardens Handbook 


which treats of Perennials, Roses, Shrubs, Bed- 
ding Plants, and Palms. Write today for a copy. 


A. N. Pierson, Inc. 
CROMWELL GARDENS 


Box 16, Cromwell, Conn. 


PTO ODEN NON 
hays 
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Planted Now Will 
Bloom This Year 


HICKS hardy rhododendrons are as 
easily grown as lilacs. 
Guaranteed to bloom this year if planted 
now according to our easy instructions. 
Our magnificent stock of these most 
beautiful of flowering evergreen shrubs 
includes all “clear colors.” An unusu- 
ally large selection at moderate prices. 
Free booklet, ‘Flowers and Shrubs,’ 
will tell you how to grow rhododen- 
drons and other hardy flowers. 
HICKS NURSERIES 
Shrubs, Hardy Plants, Trees 
y Dept. D. Westbury, Long Island 















Dept. 50, Bloomfield, N. J. 

















PROOF AT HAND 
richer peas, beans and sweet peas at less cost and bother. Buy 
Earp Thomas Farmogerm Co., 
your premises by putting up 
Easily cleaned, removable bottom, Patent 


10.000 acres under state test greatly enriched farm lands; in- 
creased crops up to 100% by the use of 
TNE STANDARD INOCULATION 
HIGH BRED NITROGEN GATHERING 
for CLOVERS. ALFALFA. BEANS. and OT! nth LiGUP LEGUMES, 
Let us send you this proof and show you how to grow finer and 
FARMOGERM in bottles at 25c and 50c, 1 acre bottle $2—5 acre 
size $6. Write to-day for ‘‘Legume Grower,"’ our free book on 
building up soils. 
Nature’s Greatest protector of plants and 
flowers. Have these wonderful singers on 
Jenny Wren Houses 
Sparrow, squirrel and vermin proof. Non- 
rustable, galvanized iron. Lasts a lifetime. 
entrance protects wrens from sparrows and 
other pests. Price postpaid 1 
or 3 for $2.50. Particulars sent free. e 


FAULTLESS BIRD HOUSE CO., Des Moines, Iowa 
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AUTOMATIC “QE 
over ah? SIMPLEX Co. 
5000 Uf-4-J.- HOGE BLDG 
SOLD IN SEATTLE 
ONE CITY ALONE. 4 aan 
SALESMEN WANTED = 











HE“ANY-WEIGHT” Water 

Ballast Lawn Roller is neces- 
sary toa beautiful lawn. Adjustable from 
light weight for soft spring sod to heavy 
and still heavier,as demanded bysummer 
drought. Simply fill it with water 
—‘Any-Weight’’—in one minute. 
Eighteen sizes orstyles—one or two 
acetylene welded sections made 
from high carbon steel, with anti- 
turf tearing round edges—positive- 
ly non-rusting water entrances 
and drums—adjustable 
tension handle counter- 
poise weights—our new 
roller bearing makes this 
machine the easiest run- 
ning of rollers. 
Send for free catalogue or 
Joc in stam: pad s for treatise 

on “Care of 

WILDER-STRONG IMPLEMENT CO., Box 16, Menree, Mich. 


























and justify a peaceful settlement of the 
quarrel. 

Seventhly, there is never an intention to 
slay more than one. 

Eighthly, there is never any attempt to 
get possession of the antagonist’s property. 

Ninthly, there is no design or desire to 
injure 1n opponent’s friends, relatives, or 
countrymen. 





A CROWDED BATTLE-FIELD—From 
the cold, desolate marshes of the Belgian 
front to the ice-clad crags of the Alps, we 
have seen a diversity of battle-grounds. 
Here is still another, from the East African 
bush, where just now the Allied colonists 
are busy removing the last vestiges of 
Teutonic influence. It is taken from the 
letter of a South-African trooper, quoted 
in a Cape Town dispatch to the London 
Times: 


Hardly a morning passes but we have 
the unique sight of droves of big game 
careering between the different squadrons. 
They comprise chiefly wildebeeste, eland, 
hartebeeste, gemsbok, rooibok, grysbok, 
and springbok. Also there abound all sorts 
of wild beasts—lions, leopards, wolves, 
hyenas, wild pig, giraffes, and ostriches. A 
member of a squadron bagged the other 
day a fine leopard, eight feet long from 
nose to the tip of the tail. The same man 
sighted a lion and lioness, and wounded 
the latter, but could not follow it owing to 
the impenetrable bush. The other after- 
noon a fellow came running into camp 
with just a pair of boots on, swearing that, 
while bathing, he had seen a lion. It is a 
bit uncanny to hear the strange noises 
of the night—laughing hyenas, grunting 
pigs, and howling jackals. 





His Joke—Lirtte Sister—‘‘ I would 
laugh if I got a nice box of candy for my 
birthday.” 

Big BrotuEr—‘ So would I.” 

Litrte Sister—“‘ But why would you 
laugh? ”’ 

Bia Brotner—‘ Because I’m _ bigger 
than you are.” —Judge. 





WARNING! 


BEWARE OF SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 


Swindlers are at work throughout the 
country soliciting subscriptions for popular 
periodicals. We urge that no money be 
paid to strangers even tho they exhibit 
printed matter apparently authorizing 
them to represent us, and especially when 
they offer cut rates or a bonus. THE 
Lirerary Dicest mailing list showing 
dates of expiration of subscriptions is never 
given out to any one for collection of re- 
newals. Better send subscriptions direct, 
or postpone giving your order until you can 
make inquiry. If you have reason to sus- 
pect that the members of your community 
are being swindled, notify your chief of 
police or sheriff, and the publishers, and 
arrange another interview with the agent 
at which you can take such action jointly 
as may seem proper. 

Funk & WaGNALLs ComPANny, 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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For Porch or Pergola 


Will the columns you use be as 
beautiful ten ortwenty years from 
now as they are today—or will 
they split, check, rot and warp as 
all wood columns are bound to do? 


UNION 


METAL COLUMNS 
“The Ones that Last a Lifetime” 
are positive protection against all such 

troubles. 
The shafts are galvanized open hearth 
steel formed in correct proportions. 
They are made in ten classical designs 
and in all sizes up to 36 inches in 
diameter and 82 feet in length. 

Ask for Column Book No. 21. 

THE UNION METAL MFG. CO., CANTON, O. 
Manufacturers of Lighting Standards and 
Architectural Building Columns. 

IS CHEAPER 


IRON FENCE (5,.00%055% 


Looks better and lasts a lifetime. 
For Residences, Cemeteries and Churches. 






OT) 


S a3 
SPSALISS \29R2 GasABAed 


“WET sd UNNI 
Catalog Free on _tAntny 
Get our Prices. Wecan positively save you money 
CINCINNATI IRON FENCE CO. 


Dept. J, Box 724, Cincinnati, Ohio 





“BOMBAYREED” JARDINIERES 


Woven by hand. Special offer. 
Size to cover standard 4-inch pot, 
35c each, 3 for $1, postpaid. 
Send post card for 24 page 
booklet showing other styles 
and sizes, It's free. Address 


BOMBAYREED MFC. 
COMPANY, 
ATLANTA, CA. 


Fireplace 


Dept. H 





Home 7% 





Let us send you this Booklet 
Gratis—A mine of information 
pertaining to FIREPLACES 
and HEARTH FURNI.- 
TURE. WRITE TODAY. 


Colonial Fireplace Company 
4621 W. 12th St., CHICAGO 


Cuarustecd Lawn Seed 


We replace any of our Lawn Seed that does not grow. Ask 
for booklet, ‘“‘ Weedless Lawns."’ Samples free. 


0. M. SCOTT & SONS CO., 10 Main Street, Marysville, Ohio 


KEITH S FOR APRIL 


Risin 20c 

















Special Bungalow Number 


Will show 20 Beau iful Homes. 


KEITH’S Magazine is a beautiful 80- -page 
monthly, devoted to planning and the interior 


decoration of the moderate-cost home. Each 
issue contains PLANS by leading architects and 
a wealth of practical helps to the home builder. 
Special $1.00 Offer 

For one dollar you will receive a copy of this 
Special Bungalow Number, a book of “100 { 
a ao HOMES” (Latest Edition), and 

our name entered for a 6 months’ subscription 
S KEITH’S, beginning with May. 


M. L. KEITH, Editor and Prop. 37, Mcknigh* Bide. 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 


No Trouble.—‘‘ Arthur, dear, the doctor 
says I need a change of climate.” 

“ All right, the weather-man says it will 
be cooler to-morrow.’’—J udge. 





Powerful.—Miss How.ier—‘“ Did my 
voice fill the drawing-room? ” 

Mr. Roop—“ No, it filled the refresh- 
ment-room and the conservatory.’’— 
Boston Transcript. 





Our Gratitude.—The young lady across 
the way says she supposes one reason why 
there is so much sympathy for France in 
this country is because of what Baron 
Steuben did for us in Revolutionary 
times.—Ohio State Journal. 





One More Atrocity.—‘“. .. and then 
the Germans charged, and the captain 
shouted, ‘Shoot at will,’ and I shouted, 
‘Which one is he?’ And then they 
took away my gun, and now I can’t play 
any more.”’—Harvard Lampoon. 





Compensation.—‘‘ You men are not so 
smart,’ -jeered the bachelor-girl. ‘‘ It 
takes you an hour to sew on a button.” 

“Tt does,’ acknowledged the widower, 
who had sewed and been sewed for. ‘“‘ But 
that button never comes off.’’—J udge. 





Hard to Believe-—Sue—‘“ I want you 
to forget that I told you I didn’t mean what 
I said about not taking’ back my refusal to 
change my mind. I’ve been thinking it 
over, and I’ve decided that I was mistaken 
in the first place.” 

“Do you really mean that, Isabel? ’’— 


Life. 





Appreciated.—“‘ Some un sick at yo’ 
house, Mis’ Carter? ’’ inquired Lila. ‘“‘ Ah 
seed de doctah’s kyar eroun’ dar yestiddy.” 

“Tt was for my brother, Lila.’’ 

“Sho! What’s he done got de matter 
of’m? ”’ 

“Nobody seems to know what the 
disease is. He can eat and sleep as well 
as ever, he stays out all day long on the 
veranda in the sun, and seems as well as 
any one; but he can’t do any work at all.” 

“ Law, Mis’ Carter, dat ain’t no disease 
what you brothe’ got! Dat’s a gif’ !”— 
Everybody’ s. 





Morning Delights 


How sweet to awaken in the morn, 
When sunbeams first begin to creep 
Across the lea, and then to turn 
Right back again and go to sleep. 
—Youngstown Telegram. 
How sweet to rouse at 1 a.m. 
And bid a long farewell to slumber; 
And fall across a chair to tell 
Some chump he’s calling the wrong 
number. 
—Houston Post. 


How sweet to waken in the morn 
Without one bit of fear or doubt, 
And then to quickly realize 
The furnace-fire is all but out. 
— Ashtabula Star. 


How sweet to waken in the morn— 
For column men what greater bliss 
Than browsing through the news, to find 
A “ filler” that’s as long as this. 
—Birmingham (Ala.) Age Herald. 











A Lesson of the War 


How One Girl with a Rapid Fire Adding 
Machine does the work of Four Figure Clerks. 








War Items. 


A Substitute for Clerks.—On account of the shortage of his clerical 
staff, Mr J Horace Bowden, the Poplar borough electrical engineer, 
has had to adopt other means of coping with the accountancy and 
statistical work of the department. Some weeks ago he installed a 
Felt Tarrant calculating machine. and he now gives it as his experience 
that the output of the © comptometer* in a given time is four times 
that of mental labour The machine is worked by a lady operator 

inspection of Pressure Testing Stati The att of the 
Electricity Co > orough Council J on 


Reproduced from 
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Can you imagine a more striking commentary 
on Comptometer efficiency than this? 


¥ 





Office short of help—experienced Is it any wonder that Comptom- 
figure clerks gone tothe front—work eter sales in England have more 
piling up with no relief in sight. than doubled since the war began? 

That was the situation until it was But why wait for a crisis to 
shown that one girl, backed by the compel action, when you can cash 
rapid-fire action of the Comptom- in on the economy of Comptometer 
eter— its adaptability to ALL the service here and now? Thousands 
figure work of accounting—could of Comptometer users are doing it 
fill the breach and save the day. every day. 


Let a Comptometer man show how. Not by argu- 
ment, but by a real, practical test on the work you have to 
do. That’s the way to find out about it. No obligation, 
no expense. Just an invitation to call. 


Better Methods of Accounting will tel/ 
you more about it. Sent on request. 


Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., 
1731 North Paulina Street, Chicago, Illinois. 











Bronze Memorial Tablets 
Designs and Estimates Furnished 
Jno. Williams, Inc. Bronze Foundry 

538 West 27th Street New York 
Write for our illustrated booklet, Free. 











hil maki 
Write Today-py0.21 reduced price offer 


Sharpens Safety Blades Perfectly : aa Biren cerpaasentonee Seheat 


At last the perfect sharpener—the 











STAG SHARPENER 

The only sharpener that both hones and strops 
all makes of safety blades. Keeps blades in per- 
fect shaving condition. Makes old 
blades better than new. Surpris- 
ingly simple. Roller in holder automatically 
sets blade always at correct honing and 
stropping angle. Thumb lock makes it 
ony insert and remove blades. Heavily 
nickeled holder, barber’s hone and strop in 

neat box, complete, etpald, $1.00. Try 











come a lawyer. Le 
trained men win high positions 
and big success in business 
and public life. Greater - 
tunities now than ever before. 
Be independent—be a leader. 
Thonsands of lawyersare earning 
Fre guide you te 
le Dp 7, ° 
time. We prepare you to pass bar ex- 
aminstion in any state. None refunded according 
to our Guarantee Bond ie djssatinted. 
¢ im. B. quienes. Th ~ of suc i) = 
ents enrolled. w cost, easy — 
and mod: in Public Speak enrol] 
Lierery ase ealenbie 130 sage Law Cuide” and "eidence™ 
books free. Send for them—now. 











DealersWrite for Special 
Introductory Offer 
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STAG CO. 
82 So. State St., Chicago 





LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 452-F, Chicage 











STUDY AT HOME 





































or, sometimes, a 
little before 40— 
you enter the 
“Pyorrhea pe- 
riéd”—the time 
of life when 4 
out of 5 persons 
eventually have 
loose teeth, in- 
flamed or receding 
gums (known also 
as Riggs’ Dis- 
ease). Perhaps 
you will be the | 
in 5 who escapes 
Pyorrhea. To be 
perfectly sure, start 
now L, a - 
painfu col ition, y 
using Forhan’s Pyor- 
thea Preparation 
daily like a denti- 
frice. It is a positive 
preventive. Where 
Pyorthea already 
exists, CONSULT 
YOUR DEN- 
TIST, because his 
treatment is abso- 
lutely necessary. 
Many dentists use 


“s as an aid to 

their treatment. 
Large tube (as illus- 
trated), your 

druggist hasn’t it, 
on cneowen 10c. 
stamps and we will 
send 5 trial tubes 


.s NewYork. 


Connactiven of Engliak 5 pach 


By James C. Fernald, L.H.D. A handy manual on the cor- 
rect use of Pre; itions, Conjunctions, Relative Pronouns 
and Adverbs. Invaluable to writers, speakers and stu- 
dents. 12mo, Cloth, 320 pp. $1.50 net. Postpaid $1.62. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK 








) Gear 







If you would have clean, 
sparkling bright furni- 
ture —as attractive as 
new—use O-Cedar 
Polish. And use it 
the O-Cedar Polish 
Way—with water. 


If the results do not delight you, your 
money returned without a question. 


25c to $3 Sizes At All Dealers 
CHANNELL CHEMICAL CO. 


In Difficulties —Lovise—“ Dick says 
he isn’t goifig home for Easter because he’s 
training for long-distance.” 

CuHaRLIE— Well, it’s true in'a way; he 
certainly has a lotof ground to cover 
before June.” —Judge. 





An Eye to Business.—J upce—* You let 
the burglar go to arrest an automobilist? ”’ 

PoticemMan—‘ Yes. The autoist pays 
a fine and adds to the resources of the 
State; the burglar goes to prison, and the 
State has to pay for his keep.” —Life. 





A New Thriller.—Frrenp—*“ Any inno- 
vations in your ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ show 
this season? ” 

SHowmMan—“ Oh, yes! Instead of hav- 
ing Eliza escape by crossing the river on the 
floating ice-cakes, we have her escape by 
crossing Broadway at Forty-third Street.” 
—J udge. 








The Reason.—‘‘ Do you get plenty of 
sleep? ”’ said the visitor to small Edward. 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ he answered. ‘“‘ Mama 
puts me to bed every night at eight o’clock.” 

“To keep you healthy? ”’ he was asked. 

“No, ma’am,” was the reply. “ It’s 
so she can mend my clothes.’—Chicago 
Daily News. 





Missing.—‘‘ Children,” said the Sunday- 
school superintendent, “ this picture illus- 
trates to-day’s lesson: Lot was warned to 
take his wife and daughters and flee out of 
Sodom. Here are Lot and his daughters, 
with his wife just behind them; and there 
is Sodom in the background. Now, has 
any girl or boy a question before we take 
up the study of the lesson? Well, Susie? ” 

“ Pleathe, thir,” lisped the latest gradu- 
ate from the infant class, “‘ where ith the 
flea? ”—Harper’s Monthly. 





War-Time Repartee.—An anemic elderly 
woman, who looked as if she might have 
as much maternal affection as an incubator, 
sized up a broad-shouldered cockney who 
was idly looking into a window on the 
Strand, and in a rasping voice said to him: 

““ My good man, why aren’t you in the 

trenches? Aren’t you willing to do any- 
thing for your country? ” 
Turning around slowly, he looked at 
her a second and replied contemptuously: 
“Move on, you slacker! Where’s your 
war-baby? ”—Everybody’s. 


The Joke on Us.—In the Spice of Life 
eolumn, on page 575 of our issue for March 
4, we printed, under the title “‘ How It 
Was,” an account of a wedding-ceremony, 
clipt from a small Middle-Western news- 
paper. We printed it because we thought 
it was funny; but, as tastes differ, and as 
people intimately concerned in such matters 
as marriages, engagements, and so on, are 
apt -to regard these affairs with a serious- 
ness unfelt by the outsider, we took the 
trouble to disguise the item so that it 
might not be brought home directly to the 
wedded pair, the town in which they lived, 
or the paper in which the announcement 
was printed. In doing so, it appears, we 
erred. The editor of the Ada (Ohio) 
Record writes us that he himself composed 
this matrimonial eulogy, and that all his 
pleasure in finding it reprinted as a joke is 
spoiled by the fact that we did not give 
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The upper chambers of this 
house were unbearably hot 
every summer, un 


“GLOBE” 
VENTILATORS 
were installed by the owner 


Keep the attic and upper floors of YOUR 
residence cool, comfortable and livable this 
summer, 

Remove that excessive heat in the attic of 
YOUR home with a ““GLOBE"’—secure a_con- 
tinual change of air WITHOUT DRAFTS the 
year ‘round. 

Specified by leading architects for 35 years for 
use on every class of building where perfect 
ventilation is required. 

Inexpensive to install—storm-proof—no oper- 
ating cost. Send for Booklet Land 
name of our local dealer.‘ 


2 by Globe Ventilator Co. | 
, Troy, N. Y. 











A Beautiful 

Fire Resisting 

wey Roof is a Joy and 

Satisfaction to the 
Houseowner. 


HUDSON Sitnctes 


Surfaced with Red or Green 


unfading Vermont Slate have 

real texture, beauty and indivi- 
duality. Need no paint or stain. 
Their cost will fit the average man’s 


pocketbook. You may build or need 
anew roof. Send for free samples 
and book “Shingling and Roofing.” 


Asphalt Ready Roofing Co. 


225531 Room 462, 9 Church Street, New York 











STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly become 


plain to the man or woman who investigates. 









































CHICAGO - TORONTO - LONDON - BERLIN 
LAE LILLE IIE I EN 


him due credit. We are very sorry. 












Dutch Boy 
White Lead 


is pure lead reduced to paste 
form—white but readily tinted 














—indispensable to good paint- 
ing—a money saver to you. 
Ask for Paint Tips 145 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Boston Cincinnati Cleveland 

Buffalo Chicago San Francisco St. Louis 

Qoun T. Lewis & BROS. Co., Philadelphia) 
(NATIONAL LEAD & OIL Co., Pittsburgh) 
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Brute.—‘“‘ We used to have a dog that 
would howl when somebody played the 
piano.” 

“That’s nothing; I know women that 
act the same way.”—Judge. 





Substitute —M orHer—“ Miss Scroggins 
is going now, Willie; come and kiss her 
good-by.”’ 

Witurr—“ I’m awfully busy just now, 
mother; let father do it.”—Puck, 





Quite Familiar—Sie (thoughtfully)— 
“ Did you ever think much about reincar- 
nation, dear? ”’ 

718 (otherwise)—‘‘ Think about it? I 
eat it nearly every day—only we eall it 
hash.” —Tiger. 





Vengeful.—Arcuir—* How does it hap- 
pen that Smith hasn’t that habit of talking 
to himself any more? ”’ 

Burt—* He caught himself cheating at 
solitaire, and hasn’t spoken to himself 
since.” —J ack o’ Lantern. 





Narrow Escape.—Moruer (looking 
through magazine)—*‘ Darling, I see from 
statistics given here that every third baby 
born in the world is a Chinese.” 

FatueEr (fondling his first-born) —‘“ Then 
thank goodness this is our first.”—New 
York Globe. 





Lucky Find.—‘‘ Ah see yo’ is house- 
cleanin’,”” said Mrs. Snow White. 

““ Yes,” replied Mrs. Marsh Green, ‘‘ dey 
is nothin’ lak’ movin’ things ’round once 
in a while. Why, I des come ercross a pair 
ob slippers under de bed dat Ah hadn’t 
seen foh five yeahs.” —Dallas News. 





Unusual Celerity.—A lady who had just 
received an interesting bit of news said to 
her little daughter: 

‘“* Marjorie, dear, auntie has a new baby, 
and now mama is the baby’s aunt, papa is 
the baby’s uncle, and you are her little 
cousin.” 

“ Well,” said Marjorie, wonderingly, 
“wasn’t that arranged quick? ’’—Boston 
Transcript. 





Professional vs. Amateur.—Little Nelly 
told little Anita what she termed a “ little 
fib.” 

Anita—* A fib is the same as a story, 
and a story is the same as a lie.” 

NELLY—“‘ No, it’s not.” 

Anita—* Yes, it is, because my father 
said so, and my father is a professor at 
the university.” 

Netty—‘I don’t care if he is. My 
father is a real-estate man and he knows 
more about lying than your father.””—Kan- 
sas City Star. 





Thoughtful—They were a very saving 
old couple, and as a result they had a 
beautifully furnished house. 

One day the old woman missed her 
husband. ri 

“Joseph, where are you?” she called 
out. 

“T’m resting in the parlor,” came the 
reply. 

“What, on the sofy?” cried the old 
woman, horrified. 

“No, on the floor.” 

“Not on that grand carpet!’ came in 
tones of anguish. 

“No; I’ve rolled it up!”—Farming 
Business. 
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Sparton 

Equipped 
Packard 
Hudson 
Winton 
Pathfinder 
White 
WE bouton 
Mercer 
National 
Lancia 
Haynes 
Kissel 
Studebaker 
sireta 


Briscoe 
Cunningham 
Velie 


Lexington- 
Howard 


And as Many 
More 


Canyon West of Ely, Nevada 





All you really need 
to know about 


is that the chief engi- 
neers of forty leading 
motor car factories 
adopted Sparton as reg- 
ular equipment. 
Cole not back their judg- 
ment? There isa Sparton 
Fiat for every size car—four 
to fifteen dollars. 
The Sparks-Withington Company 
Jackson, Michigan 






































Why 





UNDER THE CARE OF THE JAPANESE WAR 
OFFICE, a book of intimate first-hand insights into the Russo- 
Japanese War, with numerous actual snapshots. $1.50 postpaid. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK. 





INFLUENCE OF THE MIND ON THE BODY 
By Paul Dubois, M.D. 12mo, Cloth, 64 pages. 50cents. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 










NIRE TOR 


**WIRETOP"’, the New Fabric Package, in which you can 
ack small, miscellaneous parts with other goods for 
shipment, and will absolutely insure their safe delivery. 


A wire holds the top of the bag open, permitting quick 

and easy filling. When the bag is filled, the top is drawn 

together, the wire twisted a couple of times, and is then 
ready either to pack with other goods or wire to the 


article with which it is to be shipped. 
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Does away with burs 


all ordinary purposes 
extra strong container. 


LOOK 
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SERVICE—EFFICIENCY—ECONOMY 


ick—convenient—sure and safe delivery. 
winbts and tee andard cses. To 

M in tw ts and five standa izes. 

cohfe. and the heavy weight for a 


ht weight for 


“WIRETOP"” will save you time—money and labo 
vice to your customers. The cost is very small. 
ples. A postal will bring them. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY. Dept. 1 ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Crocker-Wheeler 


Recent developments 
and Present Status 


Babcock & Wilcox 


Current Business Outlook 


Babcock&Wilcox,Ltd 


The Organization Handling its 
Foreign Business 


Bought, Sold and Quoted 
Detailed Information on Request 


Renskorf, Lyon &Co 


(Investment Department) 


Fee York Stock Exchange 
Members+ New York Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


33 New Street ( ‘ao New Yerk 














Bankers 
Mortgage Corporation 


CAPITAL $500,000 : 
6% | 
FIRST 


FARM MORTGAGES 
SEND FOR LIST 


PORTLAND .- EON : 
AMP so a RSAC 2 


SEAR 








utmost satisfaction to our outa. 
We also allow 5 per cent on time certificates. If it appeals 
to you to have such a firm invest your money, write for our 
interesting and valuable information. 


IONS LOAN « TRUST COMPANY, 
Marietta, Ga. 
SESSIONS: STANDS: FOR- SAFETY” 
First Mortgages on Oregon 


Washington & idaho Farms be pay ap | worth three 
times the amount loaned wil: net you 67% Write for. list. 


RD 
T 
Bevereaux Mortgage Go. “# BONS 


PO) 

) 
For 36 years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and up 
which we can recommend after the most thorough 
personal investigation. Please ask for Loan List No. 
77. $25 Certificatesof Deposit alsofor saving investors. 


PERKINS & CO. Lawrence. Kans 


Stocks"Bonds 


PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 


Our convenient method enables you to buy divi- 
dend-paying Stocks and Bonds in any amount— 
one, five, ten, seventeen, forty—by makingasmall = 
first payment and balance in monthly install- z 
£ ments, Gepending = what you can afford to 
pay. $5, $iv, $25, $40, $ ‘ou receive all dividends 
while c ‘ompleting pay mente and may sell securities 
at any time to take oid ygee ae of rise in market. 
Free Booklet, U. “The Partial Pay- 
: ment Plan.”’ Gives eeu information of this 
= method. which appeals to thrifty men and 
women in all parts of the country. 


SHELDON. MORGAN 
AND COMPANY 


42 Broadway New York City 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
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: INVESTMENTS ~-AND ~- FINANCE 





EUROPE’S HUGE WAR-LOANS 


*. less than twenty months from the 
beginning of the war the combined loans 
of the belligerent European nations had 
reached $29,000,000,000. This means that 
the Government debts of those countries 
had more than doubled. Meanwhile, new 
loans were under way and the daily cost 
was over $100,000,000. In _ percentage, 
Great Britain showed the largest increase 
in debt, her total being three times what it 
was before the war began. Her total debt, 
however, remains less than that of France 
and less than that of Germany, provided 
the obligations of German States are in- 
cluded in Germany’s debts. England’s 
great increase was in considerable part due 
to the fact that she had been a liberal 
lender of credit to some of: her allies. In 
total British loans of approximately eight 
billions, over two and a half billions have 
gone to other countries. In a recent issue 
of The Wall Street Journal, interesting 
figures bearing on the debts of the warring 
nations were printed as follows: 


‘“‘Below are given the approximate fig- 
ures for the prewar-debts of the leading 
belligerent nations, the increase that has 
already taken place because of the war, 
and the total present debts of those coun- 
tries (000 omitted) 

















Prewar-Debt War-Loans Pres. Debt 
Great Britain... ... $3,485,000 $7,670,000 $11,155,000 
RRR 6,607,000 *6,590,000 — *13,197,000 
DD «055 -oseode 4,537,000 4,117,500 8,654,500 
| SAE 36,000 1,465,000 4,301,000 
Total for Allies.. $17,465,000 $19,842,500 $37,307,500 
Germany 
(Emp. & Sts.).... 5,198,000 6,415,000 11,613,000 
Austria-Hungary... 3,970,000 2,547,500 6,517,500 
urkey... 640,000 214,000 854,000 
Central Powers... $9,808,000 $9,176,500 $18,984,500 





Grand total... . . .$27,273,000 $29,019,000 $56,292,000 


* Includes advances from Bank of France. 

‘“The war to date has cost approximately 
$30,500,000,000, the charge for the Allies 
being about $20,000,000,000 and the esti- 
mate for the Central Powers $10,500,- 
000,000. This shows why Germany is 
now making her fourth war-loan, and why 
England will soon make a permanent loan 
to refund her growing amount of treasury 
bills and provide new funds. 

“Cost of the war at the present time is 
at the rate of over $100,000,000 daily, or 
thirty-six and a half billions a year. The 
costs to date and the present daily costs 
are divided among the nations approxi- 
mately as follows: 


Cost to Mar. 1 Daily Cost 








Great Britain. . $7,440,000,000 $25,000,000 
France....... 5,400,000,000 15,500,000 
“A aor ee 5,500,000,000 16,000,000 
ee ee 1,200,000,000 8,000,000 
ier BIMGS. .... caccevccsvess 980,000,000 3,000,000 
Total for Allies............ $20,520,000,000 $67,500,000 
Germany Sey ee re 6,260,000,000 22,000,000 
Austria-Hungary... 3,560,000,000 12,000,000 
0,000,000 1,500,000 


Turkey & Bulgaria 











Central Powers... . . .§10,400,000,000 $35,500,000 


$103,000,000 





errr $30,920,000,000 

‘‘Below is the detailed list of the loans 
due to the war, including those which 
neutral countries have had to make directly 
because of the war, and the advances from 
the Bank of France to the State. They 
total nearly twenty-nine and a half billion 
dollars. 





ALLIED LOANS 


GREAT BRITAIN 
-& 750,000,000 


2,925,000,000 
2,114,005,000 


® basis 
basis. ... 


First war-loan 314s on 3.979 
Second war-loan 414s on 4 58% 
Treasury bills to Feb. 19 





Five-year exchequer 5s to Feb. 19. A "551,640,000 
Half of Anglo-French loan in U. 250,000,000 
Banking credit in United States. : 50,000,000 
Canadian ten-year 414s in London. . 25,000,000 
Canadian one- and two-year 5s in U. 8 45,000,000 
Canadian ten-year internal 514s at 97} 100,000,000 
Indian Government internal 4s. . 15,000,000 
Indian treasury bills in London. . 17,560,000 
Australian 5s, at 99, in London. 10,000,000 
Australian internal loan 50,000,000 

We cvicwexesedse $7,903, 145,000 


FRANCE 


“ Loan of Victory’ " 5s at 87 on 5.75% basis. ... $3,100,000,000 
National-defense bonds .. 1,392,584,000 
National-defense obligations 126,469,000 


Advances from Bank of France to Feb. 17. . 1,120,000,000 
Bonds and notes in London owe 506,000,000 
Half of Anglo-French loan in U. 250,000,000 
One-year 5% notes in United States 30,000,000 


50,000,000 


Banking credits in New York 
15,000,000 


Advances from Bank of Algeria. 


$6,590,053,000 








, RAS 
RUSSIA 
First internal 5s at 94 on 5.35% basis. . $257,500,000 
Second internal loan 257,500,000 
Third loan, five-year 5498... .. 0.2.22... cee es 515,000,000 
Fourth loan, ten-year 51s at 95 515,000,000 
Four per cent. bonds 309,000,000 
to 8 a errs 1,364,750,000 
Issues discounted in England................ 642,886,86 
Oe | eee 120,896,250 
Special currency loan 103,000,000 
SEER RA Sod pe er ee 25,000,000 
Banking credits in United States............. 7,000,000 
Ms 6 Delete Che sh vidi veers cllaasonee $4,117,533,110 
ITALY 
Twenty-five-year 414s at 97 $200,000,000 
Twenty-five-year 419s at 95 190,000,000 
Twenty-five-year 5s at 97} 800,000,000 
English credit for war-supplies 250,000,000 
One-year 6% notes in United NE te 25,000,000 
Total $1,465,000,000 
BELGIUM 
From French and English Governments. ...... $218,000,000 
JAPAN 
Bebe Wale OF GUNES 6. Fo sins < ness ssecemmes $26,000,000 
SERVIA 
$33,000,000 


From French Government. 
$ $20, 382,731,110 


Total Allied loans. 
501, '000, 000 


Duplications. . . . 
Net total Allied loans. $19,881,731,110 
GERMAN AND AUSTRIAN LOANS 
GERMANY 
First war-loan 5s at 9714 on 5.32% basis ay 115,000,000 


55,000,000 
250,000 
10, 000,000 





Second war-loan 5s at 98! 
Third war-loan. . . 
Bank-loan in Sweden 


: $6,415,250,0 000 


a ee 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

Austria 5)4s at 97% on 6.10% basis $433,000,000 
Hungarian | 6s at 9714 on 6.70% basis 237,000,000 
Austrian second war-loan 534,000,000 
Hungarian second war-loan 230,000,000 
Austrian third war-loan 815,000,000 
Loan from German bankers 113,500,000 
Second loan in Germany 125,000,000 

60, 000,000 


Credit in Germany 
Total "$2,547, 500, 000 


TURKEY 
First loan in Germany $108,000,000 
Second loan in Germany 106,000,000 


Total. . 214,000, 000 
BULGARIA 


Loan from German bankers $30,000,000 





$9,206, 750, 000 


$29,088 481, 110 


Total Central Power loans 

Grand total war-loans 
NEUTRAL LOANS DUE TO WAR 

$110,000,000 


25,000,009 
8,000,000 


Netherlands 5% internal loan . 
Netherlands India loan 
One-year treasury loan 
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The car was purring sweetly through 
the sunny country-side. 

Suddenly I smelt something like paint 
burning. 

Then I saw a flash of fire in front of 
the windshield. 

“Lookee!” cried Mildred, as the slim 
finger grew into a cloud of smoke and 
flame. 

My wife screamed. 

I grabbed the emergency brake and 
stopped the burning car. 

“Jump!” I yelled. 

We had hardly reached the ground 


Ww FIRE 
= EXTINGUISHERS 


I Forgot Pyrene and Paid the Penalty 


42a0 Fath a y —— zest 


with the baby when the car was a roar 
of flame. In no time, it was ruined. 

I realized then, with bitter self- 
reproach, that one Pyrene, costing $7.50, 
would have saved the day. 

Never do I ride in a friend’s car now 
that I don’t feel uneasy unless I see a 
Pyrene under the cowl. 

My new car carries a Pyrene and | 
pocket 15 per cent on my fire insurance 
premium every year. 

To you who motor and are without 
one—please take the tip of a friend and 
buy a Pyrene. 


Pyrene Manufacturing Company, 63 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 
Makers of Complete Fire Protection Equipment 















There is no 
longer need to en- 
dure the torture 
caused by impropegly 
constructed shoes, built 
for_style alone, when 
you can have perfect , 
foot-comfort,yetre- 
tain a smart, trim 
appearance, by 
simply wearing 


Plastic Sin 
IOES NEN 


Lace, Batton, High and Low Cut 


Shaped to give that freedom of action to 
every bone and muscle of the foot, which 
nature intended—foot troubles of all descrip- 
tion, pains in the back and limbs caused by 
the crushing of the lateral arch—all are re- 
lieved. Flexible arches correct flat-footedness. 
Properly constructed heels distribute the 
weight of the body evenly. No “breaking-in.’ 
From the very first step walking becomes a 
pleasure; while absolute freedom from burn- 
ing or binding, graceful outlines and long wearing qualities, as- 
sured by the it of materials and _—— workmanship, make 
Plastic wonderfully satisfyi: 

Plastic Shoes are mot sold in your = focal stores, but will be 


Sent Anywhere—Parcel Post 


Plastic Shoes are endorsed by lendig orthotic physicians 
and by more than 20,000 possessors of happy f. 


Satisfaction G teed or Money Refunded 
By New England’s Leading Shoe House 
Send for Ev: fferer from foot ailments needs the valuabl 
FREE inforsantion this booklet contains about the foot ‘and 

its problems and about Plastic Footwear. tal 
Booklet today will bring your copy by return mail. 


Thayer, McNeil Company 
17 West St. Boston, Mass. 








Practical Investing 


Thio book is indispensable for the man 
or woman who has money to invest, 
who wants to invest wisely and to the 
best possible advantage as to safety 
and profit. scribes stocks and bonds 
as they are—as the man who goes into the 
market to invest_money will find them. 
Not a theoretical discussion—but a practi- 
cal treatise which will save dollars for its 
readers. [Are YOU going to 










throw away your savings in 





ill-considered investment or 

“Practical are you going tolearn how to 

Investing” invest wisely and profitably? 

by Send for our catalogue of 
FRANKLIN books on banking. 

Price $1.4, Bankers Publishing Company 

delivered 251 Broadway, New York 














ADVANCEMENT IN LIFE 


depends largely upon yourself. Self-Culture, by Professor 

John Stuart Blackie, will give you just the help you need in 

your intellectual, physica i and moral development, 12mo, 
Sloth. 75 cents; by mail 83 cents. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 









Need the best care. Keep in Fil- 
ing Envelopes of the better kind. 
Up-to-the-minute. Heavy ma- 
nila paper, all sizes. The Band- 
less Line. Samples free. Pin 
thistoyour letterhead and mail 












Cut the Cost of Furniture 


s Shipped in sections, knock-down—saves 
in Two factory space—packing costs and freight 
charges. Direct from factory to $ 75 
you saves dealer’s expenses and 92 
— Pkg ees assemble aad 

er 100 designs—every- 
thing ior the home, office or club. 
Home Exhibitors Wanted 
Exchange spare time for furniture or 
cash commissions. A new business for 
men or women. FREE CATALOG 
with full particulars. 

BROOKS MFG. CO. 

1804 Rust Ave. Mich, Height 35 in. 


Saginaw Width 31 in. 
Largest Plant of Its Kind in the ‘World Deg th 21 in 


Rocker 
No. 10 



























NEUTRAL LOANS (Continued) 











Roumania 4% heed from Nat. Bk. of Roumania. $40,000,000 
Be IONE, oo dc ccicccecccstcsansss 5,000,000 
Switzerland oo doe loan 16,000,000 
Internal 444% loan......... 20,000,000 
Notes in United States 15,000,000 
Danish 4s and Ss............... 28,000,000 
Spanish 414s at par............. 10,000,000 
Mn ititc sacs ccncsoule ccd pet ougeneces 14,800,000 
Greece from England, France, and Russia... ... 8,000,000 
Norway internal loans............-.++++++++: 8,000,000 
Notes in United States. .................5- 3,000,000 
Seven-year 6s in United States............. 5,000, 
Sweden internal loans. . . . . 9,380,000 
Notes in United States 5,000,¢ 
po rrr eer er $350,180,000 
Grand total loans due to war............. $29,438,661,110 


OUR FOREIGN TRADE 


Complete figures recently came to hand 
of our imports and exports for the calen- 
dar year 1915. To The Bankers’ Magazine 
they “reveal some very interesting infor- 
mation.”” Our phenomenal exports have 
attracted probably the greatest amount 
of attention, but the writer thinks hardly 
less remarkable and interesting was the 
fact that imports during the same period 
were “almost at the normal level.” The 
exports were valued at $3,550,961,249, and 
the excess of exports over the imports was 
$1,763,532,900, or very much more than 
in any single previous year on record. 
The writer makes an interesting com- 
parison of these figure for recent years and 
follows it with comments on the subject: 





° Excess Exports 
Re $303,354,753 
rae 559,441,280 
1012..... 5 581,144,938 
1913..... 2'484'018, 292 691 421,812 
1914..... 2,113,624,050 324,848,049 





s-:... 3,550,961,249 1,763,532, 900 

**Altho we gained tremendously in our 
export trade in 1915, imports have not 
varied materially in the last three years. 
In 1915 we imported net some $420, 000,000 
of gold, but in the two preceding years our 
net exports totaled over $193,000,000. 
Considering the new obligations we have 
undertaken in the way of domestic and 
foreign financing, the inflationary effects 
of the recent gold-imports have probably 
bee *n unduly emphasized. 

“‘Controversy over tariff-legislation will 
no doubt be revived in consequence of the 
statistics of the foreign trade of the last 
two years. The theory of the new tariff 
law was that it was a tariff for revenue, 
but not for a deficit. Supposedly the 
failure of the tariff to produce sufficient 
revenue was because of the falling off in 
the importation of goods on account of the 
war. But we now see that there has been 
no falling off of any consequence. So that 
the explanation for special so-called ‘ war’ 
taxes must be sought elsewhere. Doubt- 
less the lack of revenue has been more 
largely due to an increase in the non- 
dutiable exports than to a falling off in the 
export-totals.” 





Money Talks.—Minister—* I have just 
received a call to Chicago which I think 
I shall accept.” 

PaRIsHIONER—“I thought you 
received one to Milwaukee? ” 

Minister—“ The Chicago 
trifle—er—louder.”’—J udge. 


had 


eall is a 





Shy.—An anonymous check for five 
hundred dollars was received for one seat 
from some one who merely signed himself 
Mr. Winter’s great admirer—New York 
Telegraph. 

No wonder paying-tellers say their job 
is hard.—New York Tribune. 
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-ENTERPRISE 
FENCE 


Factories, homes, country estates, 
parks, cemeteries, institutions of all kinds 
need protection against vandalism, tramps, 
prowling thieves and mischievous boys. 
Enterprise Fence is perpetually on guard 
and it will significantly increase the actual 
value of property. 

GET THE NEW BOOK 
Enterprise Fence designs are the most beau- 
= tiful and the sturdiest offered. All are pic- 
tured in the splendid new Enterprise catalog. 
Write for it today. 

ENTERPRISE IRON WORKS — 

1068 E. 24th Street Indi 
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10 x 12 feet “Steelcote” 

wera 60 reaay-; ae gar- 
age complete. Factory 

rice. Fireproof, Portable. 
Baickly set up. All styles 
and sizes of garages and & 
portable buildings. Send 
Pos for illustrated catalog. 


The Edwards Mfg. Co., 337-387 Eggleston Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 








give immediate relief to tired, aching feet, 
rest the body and aid Nature to re- 
store normal strength to weakened 
arches. Relieve and prevent 
flat feet. 

Write for Booklet and 






















igi 
INCREASE Your INCOME 
Others buy them. Safe, 
and more interest than the 
3% or 4% savings banks 
pay Better get posted 
Waite for New List No. 574 Ano Fret BOOKLET. 


OKLAHOMA FARM ge Pay CO. (inc) 
Oklahoma City, u.S. 








THE ESSENTIALS i rinite tals by 
Alfred Ayres on o practical problems of effective public 


speaking and reading. 12mo, Cloth, deckle edges, frontis- 
piece. 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 


35030) Fant aek'Y, OF ELOCUTION 
Music’s Colored Apostle 


By writing some of the world's most fascinating songs 
and cantatas, Samuel Coleridge-Taylor, a mulatto, has 
won for the negro race a place among music's greatest 
geniuses. A man whose personal magnetism and mu- 
sical talent won the admiration of England and America. 
Read of his life and work in this new book, 


“4 ss 

Samuel Coleridge -Taylor—Musician 
By W. C. BERWICK SAYERS 
How he recognized, developed and used his wonderful 
gift; how he overcame racial prejudice; how he wove 
the feelings of his race into his music and tried to give 
the world an understanding of his people. These are 
among the subjects which give this book its appeal both 
to music-lovers and to every one interested in the devel- 
opment and achievements of the colored people. 
Over 300 Here; illustrated with photographs 
.25; by mail, $2.37 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue New York 
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March 22.—The 
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Klaxons say 


CURRENT EVENTS 


EUROPEAN WAR 
IN THE WEST 

16.—French dispatches declare 
that the desperate attempts on the 
part of the Germans to encroach far- 
ther on Dead Man’s Hill are in vain, 
and that they are forced back to 
Crows’ Wood. 





March 17.—Repeated German efforts to 


capture the fort and village of Vaux are 
claimed by Paris to be frustrated. No 
infantry-actions in the Verdun sector 
Artillery-fire is heavy on 
the east bank of the Meuse, but is said 
to be diminishing perceptibly on the 
west bank. Berlin claims the German 
possession of Dead Man’s Hill, and 
declares that all French attacks at this 
point fail. 


March 18.—Reports still show Vaux stub- 


bornly resisting repeated attacks by the 
Germans. Some activity is mentioned 
in the Belgian, Oise, and Aisne sectors. 
West of the Meuse, Bourrus Wood and 
Montzeville are bombarded with con- 
siderable violence by the Germans. 
Artillery activity is noticeable also in 
the east, particularly in the Forest of 
Moranville. In Lorraine the Germans 
attack in the Thiaville region, with 
temporary success. The French claim 
the possession of Dead Man’s Hill. 


19.—Halted invariably by the 
French curtain of fire, according to 
Paris reports, the Germans assail repeat- 
edly, but in vain, the Vaux-Damloup 
front north of Verdun. When the at- 
tacks finally cease, artillery-fire is kept 
up constantly. It is the fifth day since 
any decisive fighting has taken place. 
A raid by a French aero-squadron of 23 
planes results in one of the greatest 
aerial battles fought in the war when 
it is attacked by a German squadron 
over Miithausen, in Upper Alsace. Four 
French and three German machines 
are driven to earth, two of the latter 
reported in flames. A smaller raid is 
made by the French on Metz and the 
neighboring country. Two German 
raids are reported, one on the Clermont- 
Verdun line, and the other south of 
Dijon, about 20 miles west of Vesoul. 


March 20.—A new phase of the Verdun 


battle appears in a sudden shift of the 
German attack to the extreme west of 
the contested territory, between Malan- 
court and Avocourt. Paris reports a 
small gain following desperate action. 
The German bombardment of the 
Bourrus Wood continues unabated. 
French artillery is active in the Argonne. 


A fleet of 65 Allied airplanes bombard the 


German seaplane and submarine base at 
Zeebrugge with 200 bombs, returning 
safely. 


March 21.—Continuing the attack in the 


West, the Germans gain possession of 
Avocourt Wood, supported by heavy 
artillery and liquid-fire. 


Germans succeed in 
getting another foothold on the Malan- 
court-Avocourt line. Heavy bombard- 
ments take place east of the Meuse. 


ON THE RUSSIAN FRONTS 


March 16. —Petrograd ‘reports a_ violent 


artillery-duel in the Balsan Island re- 
gion of the Riga sector, with German 
grenade-attacks near I[lluxt. Vienna 
describes minor Austrian successes on 
the Strypa front and west of Tarnopol. 


March 18.—A serious Russian attack in 


the lake district east of Wilna becomes 
apparent. Berlin claims repulse with 
heavy loss. Counter-offensive operations 
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“Supper Time” 


on big 


ranch 


in Peru 





HE sound of Klaxon automobile horns 

is music to the ear of ranch hands 

in Peru. It means time to stop work 
and come in for supper. 

The big ranches there stretch out for 
miles. A way was needed tosummon the 
hands. A steam whistle was impractical 
—it was a difficult problem—until one day 
one of the ranchers heard a Klaxon on an 
automobile in Lima. 

He bought several and put them on 
posts a mile apart—all over his ranch. 
Now it is simply a question of pressing a 
button. The men in the fields hear the 
Klaxons. In they come. 

600,000 automobilists depend on this 
same Klaxon carrying power to herald 
their approach around the turns of coun- 





try roads; and in the noisy traffic of city 
Streets. 

The Klaxon is so universally used among 
motorists that the word **Klaxon’’ has 
come to mean ‘‘auto horn"—and many 
horns which are not Klaxons are sold as 
Klaxons to unsuspecting motorists. To 
be sure, look for—and find—the Klaxon 
name-plate, 

There is a Klaxon for every kind and 
size of automobile— for trucks, motor- 
cycles, motor-boats—from the Hand 
Klaxonet at $4 to the large Klaxon at $20. 
Klaxons are made only by the Lovell- 
McConnell Mfg. Co. of Newark, N. J. 

LIFT THE HOOD AND SEE IF 
THE HORN ON YOUR CAR BEARS 
THE KLAXON NAME-PLATE, 
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(3) —Coldness—or 
low temperature. 


(4)—Ice Conservation. 


a some seliquretere heave - ts, Dercentage 
in some of these points. But the average 
in all Jour points goes to the _ 


“Monroe Refrigerator 


@ Cleanliness is assured by the “Monroe's” 
solid one-piece porcelain food Gompartments 
all corners rounded. No No 
enamel to chip. pap 4s Solieur oo or corner 
Z ° harbor = - guys. f ay to o clean and keep 
ha clean. Circulation of co secured b; 
features scientifically installed” 52 77 
and high- 


Low are 

class insulation — tight- eae AAA. = and automatic F 
locks which prevent leakage of cold air. All these [ff 
things mean ice conservation and smal] ice cost. 
The “‘Monroe”’ is not sold 
in stores, We shipit from 
mantlaes = freight ignt, beepald 


—on 




























Monroe Refrigerator Co. 
Goa ane eeproyes ty se 124 Benson Street, Lockland. 
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EPAGE io 


THE HANDY MAN 
ABOUT THE HOUSE 











Ex TRAORDIMARY OFFER -3° ot 


free trial on this finest of ee “—- Range ” 
will ship it to you on approw Foy At prepaid, wi ithout a 
‘WRITE in advance. Th isoler - oe tel genuine. 
ow! 
TE FORAY Your full i line - ing 
men and women, 


equaled ter } ike “aualey eo rg Ee of bicycle, 


and useful STER-BR. pion 
th eames 
bi A ii 
iret taieaat eee ela 


to $8 eac' 
RIDE AG ENTS wanted in each town to ride and 
exhibit asample 1916 model Ranger furnished by us. 
it Costs You Nothing to jeore what we re off 
ja J AT XM I op um be sstonished and 
convinced, Do ges Sup 6 are, fines or sundries un’ 
you get our catalog and new special Write today. 


MEAD CYCLE Co., Dept wr “CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Corn Aches 


You apply a little 
Blue-jay plaster. 
The ache ends in- 
stantly, and it never 







will return. 
. You can provethat 
inone minute. A million women 


prove it every month. A corn 
will never pain again after Blue- 
jay once goes on it. 













No Corn Pain 


On Monday you 
won't know you 
have acorn. It is 
gently disappearing. 

You know that 
corn is done for. You 
know it won’t come back. You 
may also know that soreness will 
not follow. For Blue-jay is as 








gentle as efficient. 





The Corn is Gone 

In 48 hours Blue-jay ends 91 
corns in 100. The other 9 per 
cent are tough corns which need 
another application. 

Such has been the history of 70 mili- 
lion corns, since Blue-jay was invented. 
And any user will assure you that such 
results are certain. 

Prove that fact tonight. 


BAUER @ BLACK, Chicago and New York 
Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


15c and 25c at Druggists 


Blue-jay 


Ends Corns 














My Beauty 
Exercises f 


Will make you look younger and 
more beautiful than all the exter- 
nal treatments you might use for 
a lifetime. No massage, electric- 
ity, vibration, astringents, plas- 
ters, straps, filling or surgery, 
nothing artificial—Just Nature’s 
Way. 

Results come soon and are per- 
manent. My system makes muddy, 
sallow skins clear, and the complex- 
ion as fresh as in girlhood; firms the 
flesh, and never fails to lift drooping 
and sagging facial muscles, removing 
the wrinkles they cause. The too thin 
face and neck arc rounded out and hollows 
filled in. No one too old or too young to benefit. 

My system makes double chins disappear quickly 
and it leaves the flesh firm after the superfluous fat 
is worked away. 

No matter how tired, five minutes of my Facial 
Exercise will freshen your complexion and give it a 
most exquisite coloring for a whole evening. 

Write today for my — New Booklet. 

If you will tell me what i ‘ovement you would like, 
I can write you more helpfull ly. Your letter will be held 
in strictest confidence 
KATHRYN MURRAY, Dept. 34, 209 State St., CHICAGO 

The First Woman to Teach Scientific Facial Exercise. 























by the Germans south of Dvinsk and in 
Galicia are reported by Petrograd. 


March 19.—The Russian attacks in the 
Wilna lake district develop into a def- 
inite offensive against von Hindenburg’s 
army. Berlin reports heavy losses for 
the Russians, but adds that the attacks 
increase in intensity. The line of at- 
tack is from Lake Narotch, east of 
Wilna, to the western approaches of 
Dvinsk. 


March 20.—Violent offensives are launched 
against the Germans and Austrians at 
three distinct points on the Russian 
front: the Riga-Dvinsk sector; the 
Narocz Lake front, east of Wilna; and 
the Austrian guarding-p »sitions north 
of Czernowitz, Bukowina. The prin- 
cipal gains are on the last-named front, 
where bridge-fortifications on the Dnies- 
ter are taken, after an engagement of 
unusual brilliance. 


March 21.—The evacuation of Czernowitz 
by the Austrians is rumored. 


TURKISH CAMPAIGNS 

March 11.—Turkey declares that a British 
relief-force, which forced its way to 
within seven miles of Kut-el-Amara, 
on the Tigris, is retreating rapidly on a 
fortified position at ‘‘Zenzir Heights.”’ 


March 16.—The town of Mamahatan, on 
the Caucasian front, is taken by the 
Russians, Petrograd announces. Mama- 
hatan lies half-way between Erzerum 
and Erzindjan. Nearly a thousand 
prisoners are taken. 

Turkish troops attacking a British out- 
post at Imad, near Aden, are driven 
back with losses. 


March 17.—In the Caucasus the Russian 
advance from Mamahatan, in the 
direction of Erzindjan, continues, in 
spite of a Turkish attempt to make a 
stand and counter-attack. 

The Russian advance-guard is reported 
within 20 miles of the Turkish Black 
Sea port of Trebizond. 


March 19.—Russian troops enter Ispahan, 
the ancient capital of Persia, 250 miles 
southeast of Kermanshah. 


GENERAL 
March 12.—At Durazzo, in the presence of 
German and Austrian representatives, 
Prince William of Wied, former Mpret 

of Albania, is reinstated in that office. 


March 15.—The Italian War Office an- 
nounces intense artillery-bombardment 
on the hills west of Gorizia, and, to the 
south, the repulse of two strong Aus- 
trian infantry-attacks in the San 
Martino zone of the Corso Plateau. 
Berlin reports desperate Italian at- 
tacks on the Isonzo front, culminating 
in hand-to-hand fighting, in which the 
Austrians have the advantage. Italian 
airmen drop bombs on Trieste. 


March 16.—Rome claims the Italian 
seizure of positions at Forcella and 
Fontananegra, on the Massiccio, at an 
altitude of some 8,000 feet. The cap- 
ture of a trench on the Isonzo front is 
also claimed, but Austria styles these 
“fruitless attacks.” 

The Dutch passenger-liner Tubantia, of 
the Holland-Lloyd, is sunk by mine or 
torpedo only a few hours out from 
Amsterdam. All passengers, including 
three Americans, are said to have been 
rescued. 

The new Portuguese War Cabinet is 
formed under the Premiership of An- 
tonio Almeida, who takes also the 
portfolio of Minister of Colonies. 

Admiral von Tirpitz, the German Min- 
ister of Marine, resigns his office on the 
plea of ill health. Admiral von Cap- 
pelle is made Minister in his place. 
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Never Mind, Benny, 
I'll Wash it off 
Before MotherComes’ 


That's the blessing of living in a home with 
Lu-Co-Flat Walls. Streaks and smudges 
disappear in a twinkling when washed with 
soap and water. Rooms have always that 
freshly-decorated beauty, It’s easy to apply 
and costs little. 





The Beautiful, Sanitary, Washable 
Wall Finish 
comes in a variety of tints and tones—wonder- 
fully soft and artistic. It leaves no crevices or 
crannies for germs or insects. Far better than 
wall paper or calcimine—more durable—economical. 


The Art of Interior 
Decoration 
—our new book of charming color 
plates — home-decorating suggestions 
—hints on furniture, hangings, 
arrangements, etc., mailed on receipt 
of 6c and your dealer's name. Address 


The , A John Lucas & Co., Inc. 
Painter Office 282, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Why Earn Only 


${590 a Week 
as an ORDINARY 
Stenographer? 


Be An 
EXPERT 








60” 


HERE IS but one straight, sure way to become a 

Master of Shorthand—Study the Master Method, 
under a Masterly Teacher. 

If you are not an expert, your future in shorthand is 
limited. The Robert F. Rose Mail Course in Expert 
Shorthand commences from the very first lesson to fit 
you for the higher-paid positions in the stenographic 
world. There are hundreds of graduates of the Rose 
Course who are earning from $2,000 a year to $10,000. 


Let UsHelp You Into aBig Job 


The Rose Course is the easiest to master; it is the 
most thorough, and the cost is very moderate. Your les- 
sons come to you by mail and you are under the personal 
direction of Robert F. Rose, generally acknowledged to be 
at the head of his profession. You choose your own time 
for study and practise; you are ina class by yourself ; and 
when you graduate we cooperate in securing you a position, 


How to Becomea Master of Shorthand-FREE 


If you wish to commence immediately to fit yourself 
for a big job in the shorthand world—Court and General 
Reporter, Private Secretary, etc.—write to-day for the 
ree ». ‘How to Become a Master of Shorthand” 
and learn all about the Rose Mail Course of instruction. 
This action will not cost you anything, nor will it obli- 
gate you in any way. If you are already working at 
shorthand, mention system studied when answering. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 602, NewYork 
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General Joseph Simeon Gallieni, the 
French Minister of War, resigns his 
post because of ill health. General 
Charles Roques is appointed as his 
successor. 


March 17.—Liverpool reports that the 
Brazilian Government has seized 42 
German ships interned in Brazilian 

rts, due to the shortage of ships in 
razil and in retaliation for the Ger- 
mans’ persistent refusal to release $7,- 
000,000 worth of Brazilian coffee seized. 


March 18.—According to Rome dispatches, 
following an intense artillery-fire on the 
Tolmino front the Austrians attack 
Santa Maria Hill and seize several 
advance-trenches. Intermittent artil- 
lery-action is reported on the Trentino 
front and in the Adige valley. 

The Dutch Rotterdam-Lloyd liner Palem- 
bang is sunk near Galloper Light, off 
the coast of Essex, England, going 
down in nine minutes, it is averred, 
after receiving three torpedoes. No 
lives are reported lost. 


March 19.—On the Italian front, artillery 
activity centers in the Sugana Valley 
and on the middle Isonzo. The Ital- 
ians win an advantage on Santa Maria 
Heights, and repulse the Austrians south 
of Cigioni. 

Four German seaplanes raid the coast of 
England from Dover to Margate, kill- 
ing nine persons and wounding thirty- 
one. One of the raiders is brought 
down. 

London tells of a German biplane, flying 
over Dutch territory, brought down by 
-Dutch soldiers at Watervliet, Belgium. 

The Prince of Wales arrives in Egypt, 
appointed as Staff-Captain to the 
General commanding the Mediterra- 
nean forces. 


March 20.—Dispatches from the Balkans 
describe activities under way along 
the Bulgarian border in preparation 
for war with Roumania, and of similar 
preparations on the part of the Ger- 
mans on the Macedonian frontier, 
indicating the expectation of an early 
attack from Saloniki. 


MEXICAN-BORDER WAR 


March 16.—Additional troops for Mexico 
arrive in Columbus, N. M. It is 
stated that the Carranza Government 
is to have all the credit for the capture 
should Villa be taken ‘‘dead or alive.” 
Border communities in Mexico are 
notified by order of the Carranza 
Government of the reciprocal relation 
between the United States and Mexico, 
in order that no trouble shall arise. over 
the movements of our troops through 
these localities. 

Los Angeles receives word that 3,000 
mutinous Carranzistas have concen- 
trated at Cabullona, 18 miles south of 
Douglas, Ariz., with the intention of 
resisting United States troops. 


March 17.—The column under General 
Pershing penetrates to a point between 
Janos and Ascension, north of and a 
little more than half-way to Casas 
Grandes. Villa is reported to he be- 
tween Caleana and San Buena 
Ventura, 48 miles southeast of Casas 
Grandes. 


March 18.—Reports are received in this 
country of persistent anti-Carranza 
efforts in northern Mexico to persuade 
the people that the Pershing expedi- 
tion is the forerunner of intervention 
and annexation. Galveston reports the 
defeat and utter rout of Carranza 
forees by Villistas at Noe, 90 miles 
west of Torreon. Reports say that the 
feeling in the Torreon district is intense 
against Americans. Rioting is reported 


estsProv 


The Value of Steel Furniture 
Y In Office and Factory 


Convenience, durability, 
economy, service. It occupies 
little space and can be easily 
moved about. Its first cost is not 
excessive and there’s no wear-out to 
Q it. You get continuous service from 

the furniture and better service from 


@ employees. 












Closed 


QHL ARTSTEEL 


Everlasting Office and Factory Furniture 
**The Quality Is Higher Than the Price’’ 
Meets the newest ideas of efficiency experts. Made just right for comfort- 
0 able, productive work. Uhl Art Steel Furniture is built like a bridge, but 0 
iN on account of the U-shaped legs is very light and can be easily moved 
about. It will outlast your office. Furniture that’s good as new in con- Q 
struction twenty years after purchase. Practicallynoup-keep expense. 
Ny Considered per-year-of-service Uhl Art Steel is the cheapest kind of furniture. 
Special Book FREE store." sinces, soda fountains, contectionescs 
S Professional men’s waiting rooms, printing offices, etc. Write on your business G oa 


stationery for this book, name of dealer and special information showing 
specifically how we can save you money. 


THE TOLEDO METAL FURNITURE CO. 
RS 2647 Dorr St. Toledo, Ohio g 
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ons special offer. Stock now No. 
before steel goes up. } 
No. ) | fh 
7100 No. 7160 151 
Cotsen Stand Mission Table Tool Tray Office Chair Factory Si 
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Just “Exploring” 


a gered up among the weedy, snaggy 

shallows, where motor boats and 

launches never penetrate—too far from home 

to row—there’s where you can “explore” to 

he your heart's content, if there’s an Evinrude on 
the stern ofthatold rowboat of yours. Your ex- 
peditions are nolonger restricted by thedread of | Sy 
miles of pulling at the oars. Any rowboat, Evin- 
rude-equipped, will take you where you will and 
when you will, on ocean, lake or river, with no 
thought ofa long row home again. 


EVINRUDE (3 


DETACHABLE ROWBOAT & CANOE MOTORS 


The new Evinrude Four-Cycle Twin has more 
speed, more power, than the Single Cylinder 
models, and the opposed-cylinder design 
eliminates vibration. All models have the 
Evinrude Magneto—Built-in Fly-wheel type. 


Write for the new 1916 Evinrude 
catalog—just off the press 


Evinrude Motor Co. <astq 


351 Evinrude Block ~~ 
+ Milwaukee, Wis., U.S.A. rae 


Distributing Branches | 
69 Cortlandt St., New York,N. Y. 
214 State St., - Boston, "Mass. 
436 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Front and Morrison Sts., Portland, Ore. 


OVER 60,000 SOLD 
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sisietiore 1 Lunch Set 


for Touring parties, all out- 
door lunches, Bridge lunches, 
etc. No dishes to wash or 
clean up. No linen to soil. 
Set includes wood-fibre table 
cloth, napkins, serving dishes, 
plates, etc. 


41 Pieces for 25c 


41 pieces in set—made in one 
piece of pure sugar maple. Holds 
soups and semi-liquid foods. Keep 
a few sets ready for many uses. 
Complete in carton. At most 
good stores, 25c. 


OVAL WOOD DISH CO., ToLepo, 0. 











FROM 
ONE 


600 Shaves 


Yes, and more. That’s the 
record of many men who shave 
themselves. Old blades made sharper 
than new — in ten seconds. For all 
Safety Razors.! Quick, velvety shaves 
for life with wonderful, new 


Rotastrop 


Just drop blade in, turn handle. 
Nothing to get out of order, Ma 
chine gives “heel and toe action,"’ 
just like a barber strops a razor. 
10 Days Free Trial—Write for 
booklet. Send name of nearest 
dealer and state make of razor 
Burke Mig. (o.. Dept. 2374, Dayton, 0. 





BLADE 














are an integral part 
De- 


of your car. 
signed especially. 
Nostock springs. 
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March 


March 22.—General Luis Herrera, 


in the city, with open hostility toward 
Americans and other foreigners. Villa 
is reported at Las Cruces, 30 miles 
south of Galeana, and to be heading 
straight over the Continental Divide. 


19.—El Paso bulletins tell of a 
division of the American expeditionary 
force with the object of encircling 
Villa in the mountainous regions to the 
south. One column, under Colonel 
Dodd, advances southeast from Casas 
Grandes through Chocolate Pass, fol- 
lowing the trail of Villa pointed out by 
Carranzistas. General Pershing leads 
the second force toward Pearson, paral- 
leling the Mexico Northwestern Rail- 
road. Villa is reported on the other 
side of the divide. 


Carranza forces claim five victories over 


stray Villista bands in the neighborhood 
of Torreon. The 100 Americans re- 
maining in the city plan to leave for 
Monterey. 


21.—The Fifth Cavalry is dis- 
patched to the border to the support of 
the American forces. Villa is reported 
well within the circle of American 
forees and Carranzistas. It is said that 
an attempt on his part to break the ring 
at Namiquipa is blocked by a Carranza 
force. Two.aviators and their planes, 
on the way from Columbus to the ex- 
peditionary forces, are lost in the desert. 
A third aeroplane is wrecked in a fall. 


of the 
Carranza army, is reported as heading 
2,000 revolting troops who go over to 
the Villista side; also Colonel Cano, in 
charge of the troops at Namiquipa, 
with 1,000 Mexicans. Three thousand 
more may go, it is said, among them the 
Juarez and Agua Prieta garrisons. 


One of the lost aviators is found by 


seouts sent out from Casas Grandes. 


The battle-ship Kentucky, of the Atlantic 


reserve fleet, is ordered to Tampico to 
protect American oil-interests. 


DOMESTIC 


WASHINGTON 


March 17.—The Senate passes a concur- 


rent resolution approving the purpose 
of the Mexican-border expedition and 
assuring the Carranza Government that 
it will be carried on with scrupulous 
respect for the sovereignty of Mexico. 


The State Department makes public the 


“secret orders”’ of the British Ad- 
miralty, which the German Govern- 
ment dec lares were give n to British sail- 
ing-masters, instructing them to attack 
German submarine 4s, and which Ger- 
mans have found on board captured 
British ships. 


March 18.—The Hay Army Bill, providing 


for an increase in the regular Army to 
140,000 men arid the re organization “and 
Federalization of the militia, is approved 
by the President and strongly indorsed 
by Speaker Clark. 


ing railroads of the country, appearing 
before the Senate Committee on Post- 
office-and Post Roads, protest against 
the Moon riders to the Post-office Ap- 
propriations Bill, which fix the com- 
pensation of the railroads for carrying 
mails on a space-basis. 


GENERAL 


March 19.—The Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 


tion reports that its total net earnings 
for 1915 were $24,831,408.25. Of this 
the net income available for dividends 
is $17,762,812.61. 


March 21.—The New York State Senate 


Judiciary Committee reports favorably 
the Brereton woman-suffrage measure. 


March 20.—Representatives of the lead- 





Arch Troubles? 


If the muscles and long framework of 
your arch ‘are sagging under the strain 
of carrying your weight; if you have 
shooting pains in your calf; if walking 
and standing are a burden instead of a 
pleasure, you need 





“eee. v. 5. PAT. ore” 
And you need it NOW. Don’t let your 
feet suffer any longer. 

The Coward Arch Supporting Shoe will put your feet 
where they belong and prevent or relieve all arch troubles. 
For Men, Women and Children 
Sold Nowhere Else 


James S. Coward 
262-274 Greenwich St., N. Y. 
(Near Warren Street) 

Mail Orders Filled Send for Catalog 








Free Trial 


Piedmont Red Cedar Chests 
protect furs, woolens and 
plumes from moths, etc 
Finest gift. 15 days’ free 
trial. Factory prices 
Wr rite get enigat page } free catalog. 








PREVENT OANDRUFFE > 
FALLING HAIR AND 


Open-back 
Metal Frame, Russian Bristies;¢™~< 
Germ-Proof, Clean. Sold by 

all geod dealers. 


Send for Valuable Booklet on “4a 
the “Care of Your Hair.” Mailed free on Seth) 
receipt of your dealer’s name. Ask for booklet } No.1 4 
Sanitax Brush Co., 2333 So. Wabash Ave., C 


All About Aircraft 


By Ralph Simmonds. All about airships, 
aeroplanes, and balloons, aerodynamics, en- 
y gines, etc. Early experiments, experimenters, 
‘4 etc, Chapters about aircraft in the present 
war. A great, fascinating story of the conquest 
of the air. 78 full-page illustrations show practically every 
known type of aircraft. $1.50; by mail $1.62. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Ave. , New York 


—Russia Of To-Day— 


By JOHN FOSTER FRASER 
Just Published 


In this most attractive narrative, Mr. Fraser por- 
trays the business and social spirit of the Russian 
people in war time; the general acceptance of and 
benefits of prohibition; Russian commerce and 
trade opportunities; what the war has done and 
what the future of Russia will be when it is over. 


All About Russia 


The Chicago Tribune says: “‘If you want to know 
all about Russia as she lives and moves and has 
her being at this particular moment, read this book."* 
12mo, Cloth. Profusely Illustrated 
Price $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 





In this column, to decide questions concerning the current 
use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary 
is consulted as arbiter. 

Readers wiil please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 





“J. P. H.,” St. Louis, Mo.—‘Is or is not the 
word ‘any’ in the following sentence before the 
word ‘private’ at least ambiguous, or does it 
apply to all private charitable institutions at the 
one time, or does it or does it not apply or infer 
that the ‘Board shall have wer to contract,’ 
etc., with only any one of such charitable institu- 
tions at the one time?—‘The Board shall have 
raed to contract with any private charitable 
nstitution in the city now or hereafter created 
and organized under the laws of on State, and 
established and suitably equipped, etc 


The word ‘‘any’’ in the sentence cited clearly 
means all if the Board so elect. Of the difference 
between all and any in the sentence, all suggests 
every one, whereas any suggests option of only 
such as the Board may select, but the Board may 
select all if it deem fit. 


“A. B. McC.,”" Manchester, Richmond, Va.— 

“(1) Which is the best form, pacifist or pacificist; 
os sm or pacificism? I notice that prominent 

inglish writers use both forms. (2) Is the word 
prisoner correctly used in the following sentences: 
‘The French took prisoner po officers and 200 
men’; or, ‘Ten officers and 200 men were taken 
prisoner by the French’? Is there grammatical 
warrant for regarding the word prisoner in these 
sentences as part of the verb ‘to take prisoner’?"’ 


(1) Pacificist is derived from the term pacific, 
plus the suffix -ist, which is used of nouns to denote 
an agent, and is correctly formed. Pacifist de- 
rived from pacify, minus the final letter “y,”’ 
plus the same suffix. The first form is the more 
scholarly, but the second seems to be in popular 
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submitted is explained as a predicate comple- 
ment. In the sentence submitted, it is used as 
an attribute complement, which may be either 
the predicate nominative or the predicate adjective. 
As used it is the latter, being an attributive use 
of the noun and qualifying the words that follow— 
“ten officers and 200 men." 


“H. G. M.,” Seattle, Wash.—‘(1) I notice 
that in official’ communications, also newspa 
and magazines, the expression is used: The 
enemy ships.’ In this case the word enemy is 

as an adjective. Is this correct or even al- 
lowable in grammatical ee (2) Is it correct 
to say: t last the beautiful city was reached. 
We ~My her by the South Gate’? Or, would 
it be preferable?"’ 


(1) The word “‘enemy,”’ in the expression “‘ the 
enemy ships,”’ is used in an attributive sense, 
just as one would say ‘the factory chimney,” 
“the Jones boys.’’ The term has only recently 
come into use, but the use is accepted as good 
English. (2) In referring to a city, ‘‘it’’ is the 
proper pronoun to use, not “her.” 


“J. M. Mce.,”’ Medicine Hat, Alta.—*‘ Are all 
vessels flying the English flag exempt from paying 
tolls in going through the Suez Canal, or are a 
ships irrespective of their nationality charged the 
same toll?”’ 


All ships, irrespective of their nationality, pay 
the same dues, preferential treatment of any kind 
being forbidden. Therefore, vessels flying the 
English flag are not exempt. 


“R. L. R.,” San Francisco, Cal.—‘‘ Will you 
kindly give me the meaning and derivation of the 
expressions i.e. and e.g.? 

I.e. is an abbreviation of the Latin phrase 
Id est, which means that is, and e.g. or ez. gr. is 
also >n abbreviation of the Latin phrase Exempli 
gratia, and means for the sake of example. 


“F. E. F.,’’ Chester, Pa.—‘I find in a current 
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Arnold took ministers to Scranton, Pa., and 
elsewhere, that the Ev: angelist was working.” Is 
‘that’ depending on ‘where’ properly used? 

The use to which you direct attention may be 
correct if the word “working"’ is used in the 
sense ‘“‘to go over or through (as a territory) so 
as to get all that is possible from,"’ but it is not a 
use of which the LEXICOGRAPHER would avail 
himself. He feels as you do that ‘“where’’ is 
preferable, yet he would not use “elsewhere’’ in 
conjunction with it. He would write “Arnold 
took ministers to Scranton, Pa., and to other 
places where (or that) he was working.” 


“T. T.,"" San Francisco, Cal.—‘ Kindly inform 
me of the meaning of this expression, ‘the seven 
cities of Cibola.’ Vice-President Marshall, in his 
speech at the dedication of our Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition, said, ‘San Francisco 
resembles the seven cities of Cibola.’ 


These cities, or rather villages, have been 
identified with the settlements or pueblos of the 
Zufii Indians in New Mexico. The story of 
these “seven cities’’ and their fabulous wealth 
was brought down into Mexico in 1539 by a friar 
named Marcos de Niza. The Spanish explorer, 
Francisco de Coronado, set out with a consider- 
able force from Mexico in 1540, lured by these 
tales, and succeeded in capturing the ‘seven 
cities,” to find that their wealth and importance 
existed only in the mind of the friar. 


“6 M.,”’ Orrville, Ontario, Can.—‘ Kindly 
ee why bn names of so many German news- 
papers end with Blatt.’ 


In German the word Blatt means leaf, the plural, 
Blatter, meaning leaves. The word also means “a 
journal, paper,” and this is the sense in which 
it is used in the combinations you mention. For 
instance, dffeniliche Bldtter means “ ‘ 


public prints’’; 
fliegendes Blitter means ‘loose sheets, fly-sheets,"” 


‘favor. 





(2) The use of prisoner in the sentences 





publication the 


followi ing 





sentence: ‘George etc. 
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PERSONAL 


CASH—For any discarded jewelry; for any 
watches or diamonds; for any discarded false | 
teeth. Send us any ‘diamonds, watches, old 

old, platinum or silver jew elry, new or 
Coan any false teeth, with or without gold, 
any dental fillings, painters’ gold leaf cotton, 
or auto magneto points, nothing too large or 
too smal. We send value in cash on receipt 
of goods. Your goods returned at our ex- 
pense should our offer be refused _within ten 
days. Established 1899. Liberty Refining Com- 
pany, 431F Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


IMPORVE YOUR ENGLISH 


* PRACTICAL MODERN ENGLISH” 
by Harvard graduate; 18 lessons; minimum 
of grammar, maximum of exercises. “ First- | 
Year Latin,” success guaranteed. Matteson 
Correspondence School, 30 E. 42nd St., N. ¥ 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES | 


BU ILD A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 

and escape salaried drudgery for life. Learn 

the Collection Business. Limited field; lit- 

tle competition. Few coparmenes so prof- 

itable. Send for ‘Pointers’’ tod 

AMERICAN COLLECTION yi RVICE, 
56 State Street, Detroit, Mich. 


TYPEWRITER BARGAINS 


Largest Stock of Typewriters in America. 
All makes: Underwoods, Olivers, Reming- | 
tons, etc., one-~ -fourth to one-half manufac- 
turers’ prices, $15.00 up, rented anywhere, 
applying rent on price ;: free trial. Installment 
Payments if desired. Write ot entalonss 125. 
TYPEWRITER 
1892), 34-86 West Lake St., Chicas, iilinois: 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS | 


PATENT YOUR IDEAS. Patents obtained 
through D. SWIFT being sold to big Manu- 
facturers. Write today for free book of 307 
needed inventions, and surpassing references. 
D. Swift, 329 Seventh St., W: ashington, D. Cc. 
































IDE AS WwW ANTED.— Manufacturers are 
writing for patents procured through me. 


Three books with list hundreds of inventions. 


wanted, sent free. help you market your 
invention. Advice Free. R. B. OWEN, 
45 Owen Building, Washington, D. C, 
PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND P AY. 

300ks and advice FREE. Rates reason- 
able. Highest references. Best results. 
sketch or model for examination and opinion. 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, 
624 F St., Washington, D. C. 


A man can gain some new knowledge from 
the Standard Dictionary every, day through 
his whole life—and then turn it over to his 
children for their benefit. 








EMPORIUM (Estab. | Alw 


Send | 


| AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 


~ AUTOMOBILE OWNERS: You are 
kicking about the price of gasoline; buy Car- 
bonvoid; equals gasoline at 24ca gallon, 
eliminates carbon, increases power, longer 
life to your motor. $1.00 tube equals 40 
gallons gasoline. _Carbonvoid Chemical 
Works, Asbury Park, N. J. 


“REAL ESTATE 


VIRGINIA AND NORTH CAROLINA 
FARMS, $15.00 per acre and up. Easy pay- 
ments, Fruit, Dairy, Stock. Mild Climate. 
| Raise § Spring "Lambs for early market. On 














| 






RAYMOND - WHITCOMB 
TOURS! 


Send for new booklet 
of luxurious tours to 
CALIFORNIA and ALASKA 
Including 
Grand Canyon, Apache Trail, 
Yosemite, Midnight Sun in America, 
Yellowstone and Canadian Rockies. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 











| Railroa Best markets near b' Write for 

| farm lists, information and N& W. Ry. : = . 7 Temple Place, Boston P 

| Homeseeker, all free. F. H. a iceies: Agri. New York Phila. Chicago San Francisco 
Agt., Norfolk & sf estern Ry., 301 N. & W. 
| Bldg,, Roanoke, — 
FOR SALE, Florida Bungalow, close to A L A Ss K A 

| Hotel Boeke and golf links; never occu- 

pied; eight rooms, two baths; sleeping porch; Our tour, leaving early in July, visits Cana- 
| racing at low price. Address DONALD kies; Alaska, including Lake Atlin, 

LVORD, owner, Clearwater, Fla. rse, Yukon River to Dawson; Seattle, 








AGENTS WANTED } 
COULD YOU SELL—Gasoline at 2ca 


gallon? If so, sell Carbonvoid to automo- 
bilists for $1.00; 300% profit. $1.00 tube 
| equivalent of 40 gallons of gasoline. Re- 
moves carbon. Sample 60c. Gasoline ging 
} | up. Carbonvoid Works, Asbury Park, N 


| DUPLICATING DEVICES 


OUR “MODERN” DUPLICATOR— 

| 7eu Lng FOR $2.40. No Glue or Gelatine. 

Ready. All Sizes. Free Trial. 
34, 000 Users. Standard for 15 Years. Booklet 
Free. Sole Mfrs. »J.G. Durkin & Reeves Co., 

| 389 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 


HELP WANTED 


MEN—W OMEN, W ANTED. | $75. 00month. 

Government Jobs. Jacancies constantly. 

Write for list sitions now obtainable. 

| FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. J 121, 
| Rochester, N. Y. 


GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 

































e, 
Portland, Yellowstone Park, etc 
This is only one of our wonderful tours. 
Write for book! ot, mailed free upon request 
THE WALTER H. WOODS Co., 
84 Journal Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


_ JAPAN _ 


Small party sails June 27, costing $49@. 
Boo%xlet upon request. The Davisson ‘ours, 
250 Wayne Street, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

















TOUR TO YELLOWSTONE PARK, 
ALASKA and the NORTHWEST 


June 28. Two"Months. Small Party. Send 
for Itinerary. 


EDWIN C. ATKINSON, 112 North 19th St., Philadelphia 





Luxurious Journeys 
THE FJORDS AND GLACIERS OF ALASKA 
THE YELLOWSTONE, CALIFORNIA, THE ROCKIES 


Hundreds of miles by touring car. 





TEMPLE TOURS, 149 Tremont St., BOSTON 





ALASKA—CRUISES 


$60 and up—Agents all lines. 
Frequent sailings during the summer. 
pecial limited tour to the 


MIDNIGHT SUN—JUNE (4, 


Wide choice of tours with escort to 


PACIFIC COAST 


California — Yellowstone — Yosemite — 
Grand Canyon— Canadian Rockies — etc. 


Send for free booklet. 
Frank Tourist Company 


398 Broadway, New York 
Established 1875 


Waldorf—Sestt!e 


One of the fin- 
est hotels in the Northwest. 300 














rooms. $1.00 a day and up—Euro- 


pean plan. Excellent dining room. 
Write for literature regarding the 
Northwest, C. R. DOUGLAS, Mgr. 








THE ST. CHARLES 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Why not a week or two at 
America’s Greatest Pleasure 
Resort? The St. Charles 
is on the board-walk and 
assures you of the best of 
accommodations and a 
table unapproached by & 
thatof any hotel in Atlan- = 
tic City. Write for booklet. a 


'SAVE MONEY ON THAT TRIP WEST 


ray the the pe rsonal advice of an Expert. Where 
hat to See. rains and Hotels. 

a. ‘time, trouble, worry. 
Write Box S. F., 





Literary Digest. 








PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches, Monologues, 


Dialogues, Speakers, Minstrel Material, Jokes, | 
Recitations, Tableaux, Drills, Musical Pieces, | 
Make Up | 


| Entertainments for all occasions. 
——. Large Catalog Free. 
. S. Denison & Co., Dept. 34, Chicago. 


ADVERTISING 


WILL POSITIVELY SHOW YOU BY 
Mail how you can earn $25 to $100 a 








week writing advertisements; increase your | 


earning power. Facts free. Page- -Davis Co., 
31 Page Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 





The only story covering every 
fully and profusely illustrated. 


real to him who reads the story.’ 





PANAMA and WHAT IT MEANS 


By John Foster Fraser 
with the great Canal, from an Englishman's point of view. 


‘‘The men, the machinery, the accomplished work, will be sharply defined and 

'—The Scientific American, New York. 
Large 12mo, cloth, $1.75 net; 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 3 


phase of every thing connected 
Beauti- 


by mail, $1.85. 
New York, N. Y- 











The Literary Digest for April 1, 1916 





WINTON Six 














Just so 


Two SIZEs 
33 - - - - - = $2285 
48 ----+-- $3500 
Complete information 
on request. 


We submit individual 
designs on approval. 





Long as 
People have Eyes 


they will always pay admiration to beauty. And 
it is a great error to buy a car lacking this dis- 
tinction. * * Beauty never requires apologies, nor 
explanations. It is accepted everywhere at face 
value, as proof of quality, because o#/y those makers 
who take the time to build excellent cars ever take the 
additional time to make them really beautiful.* * 
Commonplace cars look monotonously alike, and 
that monotonous repetition defeats beauty. But 
the genuinely superior car, designed and finished 
to meet the exclusive personal taste of its indi- 
vidual buyer, stands out cheerfully as the well- 
built and carefully selected possession of one who 
is accustomed to the good things of life. The 
visible beauty of his car is in harmony with its 
mechanical excellence.* * You can have everything 
that is desirable in a motor car when you order a 
Winton Six. * * Let us talk it over with you. 


The Winton Company 


77 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio 









































All Cars are 


“100% Skid Proof” ff | 


only when equipped with 


WeedChains ear 


on all four tires, regard- 
less of the brand or type 
of tires used. 








The proper sizes of Weed 
Chains to fit all sizes and 
styles of tires are carried in 
stock by dealers everywhere 


és | e . 
e | American Chain Co., Inc. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 











’ Hardman Dreadnaught Dunlop Batavia Braender Marathon Portage“Daisy” Midgley Hood 
3 ; Gis 


Pe 
Bias dete ob 














HAVE learned that the mere brushing of the teeth with an ordi- 
nary dentifrice will not preserve their soundness and whiteness. 


‘Acid-Mouth’—the greatest single cause of tooth decay pared 


be overcome. Pebeco does this. LEED 
It keeps the teeth clean, besides neutralizing ‘Acid-Mouth.’ Its { fon 
use is a distinct pleasure.” 


Lehn & Fink, 120 William Street, New York Canadian Office: 1 and 3 St. Helen Street, Montreal 


New d, ¢ 














